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INTRODUCTION 


The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Buddha-^arita  was  published 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year  in  the  '  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,' 
and  the  following  English  translation  is  now  included  in 
the  series  of  '  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.'  It  is  an  early 
Sanskrit  poem  written  in  India  on  the  legendary  history 
of  Buddha,  and  therefore  contains  much  that  is  of  interest 
for  the  history  of  Buddhism,  beside  its  special  import- 
ance as  illustrating  the  early  history  of  classical  Sanskrit 
literature. 

It  is  ascribed  to  Aj-vaghosha ;  and,  although  there  were 
several  writers  who  bore  that  name,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  our  author  was  the  contemporary  and  spiritual  adviser 
of  Kanishka  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Hiouen 
Thsang,  who  left  India  in  A.  D.  645,  mentions  him  with 
Deva,  Nagar^na,  and  Kumaralabdha,  'as  the  four  suns 
which  illumine  the  world  ^ ; '  but  our  fullest  account  is 
given  by  I-tsing,  who  visited  India  in  673.  He  states  that 
A.rvaghosha  was  an  ancient  author  who  composed  the 
Ala;;2kara-j'astra  and  the  Buddha-/^'arita-kavya, — the  latter 
work  being  of  course  the  present  poem.  Beside  these 
two  works  he  also  composed  the  hymns  in  honour  of 
Buddha  and  the  three  holy  beings  Amitabha,  Avalokite- 
.yvara,  and  Mahasthama,  which  were  chanted  at  the  evening 
service  of  the  monasteries.  '  In  the  five  countries  of  India 
and  in  the  countries  of  the  Southern  ocean  they  recite 
these  poems,  because  they  express  a  store  of  ideas  and 
meaning  in  a  few  words-.'     A  sohtary  stanza  (VIII,  13)  is 


•  Julien's  Translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  214. 

^  See  M.  Fujishama,  Journal  Asiatique,  1888,  p.  425. 
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quoted  from  the  Buddha->farita  in  Rayamuku/a's  commen- 
tary on  the  Amarakosha  I,  i.  i,  2,  and  also  by  U,^;^'ala- 
datta  in  his  commentary  on  the  Uwadi-sutras  I,  156  ;  and 
five  stanzas  are  quoted  as  from  A^vaghosha  in  Vallabha- 
deva's  Subhftshitavali,  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
his  style,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the  extant  portion 
of  this  poem  ^ 

The  Buddha-Zv'arita  was  translated  into  Chinese^  by 
Dharmaraksha  in  the  fifth  century^  and  a  translation  of 
this  was  published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal  in  the  present 
series ;  it  was  also  translated  into  Tibetan  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  The  Tibetan  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
version  consists  of  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  carries  down 
the  life  of  Buddha  to  his  entrance  into  Nirvd;/a  and  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  sacred  relics.  The  Tibetan 
version  appears  to  be  much  closer  to  the  original  Sanskrit 
than  the  Chinese ;  in  fact  from  its  verbal  accuracy  we  can 
often  reproduce  the  exact  Avords  of  the  original,  since 
certain  Sanskrit  words  are  always  represented  by  the  same 
Tibetan  equivalents,  as  for  instance  the  prepositions  pre- 
fixed to  verbal  roots.  I  may  here  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  we  may  still  ere  long  have  an  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Tibetan  version,  if  some  scholar  can  be  found  to 
complete  Dr.  Wenzel's  unfinished  labour.  He  had  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  work  ;  I  consulted  him 
in  several  of  my  difficulties,  and  it  is  from  him  that  I 
derived  all  my  information  about  the  Tibetan  renderings. 
This  Tibetan  version  promises  to  be  of  great  help  in 
restoring  the  many  corrupt  readings  which  still  remain  in 
our  faulty  Nepalese  MSS. 

Only  thirteen  books  of  the  Sanskrit  poem  claim  to  be 
Aj^vaghosha's  composition ;  the  last  four  books  arc  an 
attempt  by  a  modern  Nepalese  author  to  supply  the  loss 
of  the  original.     He  tells  us  this  honestly  in  the  colophon, 


'  Professor  Peterson  has  remarked  that  two  stanzas  out  of  the  five  occur  in 
bhartriTiari's  Nlti-jataka. 

'  Wc  have  for  llie  present  classed  the  I3uddha-/6arita  with  tlic  Maliajana 
Sutras  in  default  of  mure  exact  information. 
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— 'having  searched  for  them  everywhere  and  not  found 
them,  four  cantos  have  been  made  by  me,  Amr/tananda, — 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth.'  He 
adds  the  date  950  of  the  Nepalese  era,  corresponding  to 
1830  A.  D. ;  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
author.  Ra^endralal  Mitra  in  his  '  Nepalese  Buddhist 
Literature'  mentions  Amrz'tananda  as  the  author  of  two 
Sanskrit  treatises  and  one  in  Nevvari ;  he  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  old  pa?idit  of  the  Residency  at  'Ka.fma.7idu, 
Gu;/ananda,  whose  son  Indrananda  holds  the  office  at 
present.  Dr.  D.  Wright  informs  me  that  the  family  seem 
to  have  been  the  recognised  historians  of  the  country,  and 
keepers  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  sundry  temples.  The  four 
books  are  included  in  this  translation  as  an  interesting 
literary  curiosity.  The  first  portion  of  the  fourteenth 
book  agrees  partly  with  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese,  and 
Amrz'tananda  may  have  had  access  to  some  imperfect 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  original ;  but  after  that  his 
account  is  quite  independent,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
two  versions. 

In  my  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  Ajvaghosha's  poem  appears  to  have 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  succeeding  poets 
of  the  classical  period  in  India.  When  we  compare  the 
description  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Raghuvawj-a  of  the 
ladies  of  the  city  crowding  to  see  prince  A^a  as  he  passes 
by  from  the  Svayawvara  where  the  princess  Bho^ya  has 
chosen  him  as  her  husband,  with  the  episode  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Buddha-^arita  (.flokas  13-24) ;  or  the  description 
of  Kima's  assault  on  5iva  in  the  Kumarasawbhava  with  that 
of  Mara's  temptation  of  Buddha  in  the  thirteenth  book,  w^e 
can  hardly  fail  to  trace  some  connection.  There  is  a 
similar  resemblance  between  the  description  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Ramaya;/a,  where  the  monkey  Hanumat 
enters  Rava;/a's  palace  by  night,  and  sees  his  wives  asleep 
in  the  seraglio  and  their  various  unconscious  attitudes,  and 
the  description  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  present  poem  where 
Buddha  on  the  night  of  his  leaving  his  home  for  ever  sees 
the  same  unconscious  sight  in  his  own  palace.     Nor  may 
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we  forget  that  in  the  Rfimaya;/a  the  description  is  merely 
introduced  as  an  ornamental  episode ;  in  the  Buddhist  poem 
it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  story,  as  it  supplies  the  final 
impulse  which  stirs  the  Bodhisattva  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  world.  These  different  descriptions  became  after- 
wards commonplaces  in  Sanskrit  poetry,  like  the  catalogue 
of  the  ships  in  Greek  or  Roman  epics ;  but  they  may  very 
well  have  originated  in  connection  with  definite  incidents 
in  the  Buddhist  sacred  legend. 

The  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  Nepal  arc  always  negligently 
transcribed  and  abound  with  corrupt  passages,  which  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  detect  and  restore.  My  printed  text 
leaves  many  obscure  lines  which  will  have  to  be  cleared  up 
hereafter  by  more  skilful  emendations.  I  have  given  in  the 
notes  to  the  translation  some  further  emendations  of  my 
own,  and  I  have  also  added  several  happy  conjectures 
which  continental  scholars  have  kindly  suggested  to  me 
by  letter ;  and  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  in 
a  foot-note  some  which  I  received  too  late  to  insert  in  their 
proper  places  ^ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  translation  intelligible 
to  the  English  reader,  but  many  of  the  verses  in  the 
original  are  very  obscure.  Ajvaghosha  employs  all  the 
resources  of  Hindu  rhetoric  (as  we  might  well  expect  if 
I-tsing  is  right  in  ascribing  to  him  an  '  alaw/kara-.fdstra '). 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  follow  his  subtil  turns  of  thought 
and  remote  allusions  ;  but  many  passages  no  doubt  owe 
their  present  obscurity  to  undetected  mistakes  in  the  text 
of  our  MSS.  In  the  absence  of  any  commentary  (except 
so  far  as  the  diffuse  Chinese  translation  and  occasional 
reference  to  the  Tibetan  have  supplied  the  want)  I  have 
been  necessarily  left  to  my  own  resources,  and  I  cannot 
fail  to  have  sometimes  missed  my  author's  meaning, 
Prawjulabhye  phale  mohdd  udbahur  iva  vdmana// ; 

'  Dr.  von  Boehtlingk  suggests  'sau^  vi>(-.-iXara '  in  VIII,  3,  and  'vilawba- 
kcsyo'  in  VIII,  21, — two  certain  emendations.  Trofessor  Kielliom  would  read 
'  nabhasy  cva  '  in  XIII,  47  for  '  nayaty  eva,'  and  'tatraiva  n.asinani  r/shim'  in 
XIII,  50.  Professor  Hiihlcr  would  read  '  jtriyatanayas  tanayasya'  in  I,  87,  and 
'na  tatja^'a  ita'  in  IV,  80, 
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but  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  no  one  will  welcome 
more  cordially  any  light  which  others  may  throw  on  the 
passages  which  I  have  misunderstood. 

The  edition  of  the  original  text  was  dedicated  to  my  old 
friend  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  and  it  is  a  sincere  gratifi- 
cation to  me  that  this  translation  will  appear  in  the  same 
volume  wdth  similar  translations  from  his  pen. 

E.  B.  C. 

Cambridge  : 
Feb.  I,  1894. 
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THE    BUDDHA-^ARITA 

OF 

A5VAGHOSHA. 


BOOK    I. 


1.  That  Arhat  is  here  saluted,  who  has  no 
counterpart, — who,  as  bestowing  the  supreme  hap- 
piness, surpasses  (Brahman)  the  Creator, — who,  as 
driving  away  darkness,  vanquishes  the  sun, — and, 
as  dispelling  all  burning  heat,  surpasses  the  beautiful 
moon. 

2.  There  was  a  city,  the  dwelling-place  ^  of  the 
great  saint  Kapila,  having  its  sides  surrounded  by 
the  beauty  of  a  lofty  broad  table-land  as  by  a  line  of 
clouds,  and  itself,  with  its  high-soaring  palaces  ^, 
immersed  in  the  sky. 

3.  By  its  pure  and  lofty  system  of  government  it, 
as  it  were,  stole  the  splendour  of  the  clouds  of 
Mount  Kailasa,  and  while  it  bore  the  clouds  which 
came  to  it  through  a  mistake,  it  fulfilled  the  imagina- 
tion which  had  led  them  thither  ^ 

4.  In  that   city,   shining  with    the    splendour   of 
gems,  darkness  like  poverty  could   find   no  place ; 

*  Vastu  seems  used  here  for  vastu.  "^  Dhishwya. 

*  They  had  thought  that  it  was  Kailasa. 

[42J  B 
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prosperity  shone  resplendently,  as  with  a  smile,  from 
the  jo)'  of  dwelling  with  such  surpassingly  excellent 
citizens. 

5.  With  its  festive  arbours,  its  arched  gateways 
and  pinnacles  \  it  was  radiant  with  jewels  in  every 
dwelling ;  and  unable  to  find  any  other  rival  in  the 
world,  it  could  only  feel  emulation  with  its  own 
houses. 

6.  There  the  sun,  even  althouo-h  he  had  retired, 
was  unable  to  scorn  the  moon-like  faces  of  its  women 
which  put  the  lotuses  to  shame,  and  as  if  from  the 
access  of  passion,  hurried  towards  the  western  ocean 
to  enter  the  (cooling)  water. 

7.  'Yonder  Indra  has  been  utterly  annihilated  by 
the  people  when  they  saw  the  glories  ^  acquired 
by  the  ^akyas,' — uttering  this  scoff,  the  city  strove 
by  its  banners  with  gay-fluttering  streamers  to  wipe 
away  every  mark  of  his  existence. 

8.  After  mocking  the  water-lilies  even  at  night 
by  the  moonbeams  which  rest  on  its  silver  pavi- 
lions,— by  day  it  assumed  the  brightness  of  the 
lotuses  through  the  sunbeams  falling  on  its  golden 
palaces. 

9.  A  king,  by  name  6'uddhodana,  of  the  kindred 
of  the  sun,  anointed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  earth's 
monarchs, — ruling  over  the  city,  adorned  it,  as  a 
bee-inmate  a  full-blown  lotus  •'. 

10.  The  very  best  of  kings   with  his  train  ever 


'   Or  towers?  (siwhakarwaiA). 

'  For  the  genitive  yajasfim,  see  Pa«.  II,  3.  52  (adhigartha). 

'  VS  is  used  for  iva  in  .S'ljup.  liadlia,  III,  63,  IV,  35  ;  IMeghad. 
82.  (Cf.  infra,  IV,  44.)  PurSdhirdy7am  seems  used  adverbially. 
Cf.  the  line  in  Vikramorv.  kusumilny  ajcrate  sha/padd//.  Could 
it  mean  'as  a  llioughl  the  lotus  of  the  heart?' 
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near  him  \ — intent  on  liberality  yet  devoid  of  pride  '^ ; 
a  sovereign,  yet  with  an  ever  equal  eye  thrown  on 
all  ^, — of  gentle  nature  and  yet  with  wide-reaching 
majesty*. 

11.  Falling  smitten  by  his  arm  in  the  arena  of 
battle,  the  lordly  elephants  of  his  enemies  bowed 
prostrate  with  their  heads  pouring  forth  quantities 
of  pearls  as  if  they  were  offering  handfuls  of  flowers 
in  homaofe. 

12.  Having  dispersed  his  enemies  by  his  pre- 
eminent majesty  as  the  sun  disperses  the  gloom  of 
an  eclipse,  he  illuminated  his  people  on  every  side, 
showing  them  the  paths  which  they  were  to  follow. 

13.  Duty,  wealth,  and  pleasure  under  his  guidance 
assumed  mutually  each  other's  object,  but  not  the 
outward  dress  ;  yet  as  if  they  still  vied  together 
they  shone  all  the  brighter  in  the  glorious  career  of 
their  triumphant  success. 

14.  He,  the  monarch  of  the  6'akyas,  of  native 
pre-eminence,  but  whose  actual  pre-eminence  was 
brought  about  by  his  numberless  councillors  of 
exalted  wisdom,  shone  forth  all  the  more  gloriously, 
like  the  moon  amidst  the  stars  shining  with  a  light 
like  its  own  \ 

15.  To  him  there  was  a  queen,  named  Maya,  as  if 
free  from  all  deceit  (m^yd) — an  effulgence  proceeding 

^  Also  '  though  the  highest  of  mountains,  yet  bearing  his  wings 
(uncut).' 

^  Or  if  applied  to  an  elephant,  'not  in  rut.' 

^  Or  with  a  double  meaning  in  ija,  'though  like  ^iva,  yet  with 
even  eyes,'  i.  e.  not  three. 

*  Or  '  like  the  moon,  yet  widely  burning  (like  the  sun).' 

®  Or  perhaps  '  shining  with  undiminished  splendour.'  If  we  read 
akrz'tanyathabha/^  it  would  run,  'shining  with  its  light  undimmed 
by  the  stars.' 

B  2 
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from  his  effulgence,  like  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
when  it  is  free  from  all  the  influence  of  darkness, — 
a  chief  queen  in  the  united  assembly  of  all  queens. 

1 6.  Like  a  mother  to  her  subjects,  intent  on  their 
welfare, — devoted  to  all  worthy  of  reverence  like 
devotion  itself, — shining  on  her  lord's  family  like  the 
goddess  of  prosperity, — she  was  the  most  eminent  of 
goddesses  to  the  whole  world. 

17.  Verily  the  life  of  women  is  always  darkness, 
yet  when  it  encountered  her,  it  shone  brilliantly ; 
thus  the  night  does  not  retain  its  gloom,  when  it 
meets  w^ith  the  radiant  crescent  of  the  moon. 

18.  'This  people,  being  hard  to  be  roused  to 
wonder  in  their  souls,  cannot  be  influenced  by  me  if 
I  come  to  them  as  beyond  their  senses,' — so  saying, 
Duty  abandoned  her  own  subtile  nature  and  made 
her  form  visible. 

19.  Then  falling  from  the  host  of  beings  in  the 
Tushita  heaven  ^  and  illumining  the  three  worlds, 
the  most  excellent  of  Bodhisattvas  suddenly  entered 
at  a  thought  into  her  womb,  like  the  Naga-king 
entering  the  cave  of  Nanda. 

20.  Assuming  the  form  of  a  huge  elephant  white 
like  Himalaya,  armed  with  six  tusks'-,  with  his  face 
perfumed  with  flowing  ichor,  he  entered  the  womb 
of  the  queen  of  king  5'uddhodana,  to  destroy  the 
evils  of  the  world. 

21.  The  guardians  of  the  world  hastened  from 
heaven  to  mount  watch  over  the  world's  one  true 
ruler;    thus    the    moonbeams,    though    they    shine 


'  For  tushitSt  kdyat,  cf.  tushite   devanikaya  upapannS, 
Divyavad.  p.  83;  and  tusliitakayika,  Lalilav.  p.  142. 
*  Cf.  the  Pali  X7;addanto,  uiul  the  Lalitav.  shaa'danla. 
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everywhere,  are   especially  bright   on    Mount    Kai- 
lasa. 

22.  Maya  also,  holding  him  in  her  womb,  like  a 
line  of  clouds  holding  a  lightning-flash,  relieved  the 
people  around  her  from  the  sufferings  of  poverty  by 
raining  showers  of  gifts. 

23.  Then  one  day  by  the  king's  permission  the 
queen,  having  a  great  longing  in  her  mind,  went 
with  the  inmates  of  the  gynaeceum  into  the  garden 
Lumbini. 

24.  As  the  queen  supported  herself  by  a  bough 
which  huno:  laden  with  a  weifjht  of  flowers,  the 
Bodhisattva  suddenly  came  forth,  cleaving  open 
her  womb. 

25.  ^  At  that  time  the  constellation  Pushya  was 
auspicious,  and  from  the  side  of  the  queen,  who  was 
purified  by  her  vow,  her  son  was  born  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  without  pain  and  without 
illness. 

26.  Like  the  sun  bursting  from  a  cloud  in  the 
morning, — so  he  too,  when  he  was  born  from  his 
mother's  womb,  made  the  world  bright  like  gold, 
bursting  forth  with  his  rays  which  dispelled  the 
darkness. 

27.  As  soon  as  he  was  born  the  thousand-eyed 
(Indra)  well-pleased  took  him  gently,  bright  like  a 
golden  pillar ;  and  two  pure  streams  of  water  fell 
down  from  heaven  upon  his  head  with  piles  of 
Mandara  flowers. 

28.  Carried  about  by  the  chief  suras,  and  delighting 
them  with  the  rays  that  streamed  from  his  body,  he 


^  From  this  point  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  versions  agree  mort- 
or  less  closely  with  the  Sanskrit  text. 
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surpassed  in  beauty  the  new  moon  as  it  rests  on  a 
mass  of  evening  clouds. 

'  29.  As  was  Aurva's  birth  from  the  thigh  ',  and 
P^'/tlui's  from  the  hand  ^,  and  Mandhatrz's,  who  was 
hke  Indra  himself,  from  the  forehead  ^  and  Kaksht- 
vat's  from  the  upper  end  of  the  arm  *, — thus  too 
was  his  birth  (miraculous). 

30.  Having  thus  in  due  time  issued  from  the 
womb,  he  shone  as  if  he  had  come  down  from 
heaven,  he  who  had  not  been  born  in  the  natural 
way, — he  who  was  born  full  of  wisdom,  not  foolish, — 
as  if  his  mind  had  been  purified  by  countless  aeons 
of  contemplation. 

31.  With  glory,  fortitude,  and  beauty  he  shone 
like  the  young  sun  descended  upon  the  earth ;  when 
he  was  gazed  at,  though  of  such  surpassing  bright- 
ness, he  attracted  all  eyes  like  the  moon. 

32.  With  the  radiant  splendour  of  his  limbs  he 
extinguished  like  the  sun  the  splendour  of  the  lamps; 
with  his  beautiful  hue  as  of  precious  gold  he  illu- 
minated all  the  quarters  of  space. 

33.  Unflurried,  W'ith  the  lotus-sign  in  high  reliefs, 
far-striding,  set  down  with  a  stamp, — seven  such 
firm  footsteps  did  he  then  take, — he  who  was  like 
the  constellation  of  the  seven  r/shis. 

34.  '  I  am  born  for  supreme  knowledge,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world, — thus  this  is  my  last  birth,' — 

'  Mahabh.  I,  2610.  -  Vishwu  Pur.  I,  13. 

'  According  to  the  Mahabh,  III,  1.  10450,  he  was  born  from  his 
father's  left  side,  but  cf.  Vishwu  Pur.  IV,  2. 

*  The  MSS,  vary  between  bhu^awja  and  bhu^awsa  ;  we  might 
conjecture  bhu^agradejat,  but  bhu^awjiidejal  is  the  only 
reading  in  V,  56.     Beal  I,  lo  has  '  the  armpit.' 

*  Ab^asamudgatani.     Cf.  Bcal  I,  i6.  note. 
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thus  did  he  of  lion  gait,  gazing  at  the  four  quarters, 
utter  a  voice  full  of  auspicious  meaning. 

35.  Two  streams  of  water  bursting  from  heaven, 
bright  as  the  moon's  rays,  having  the  power  of  heat 
and  cold,  fell  down  upon  that  peerless  one's  benign 
head  to  give  refreshment  to  his  body. 

36.  His  body  lay  on  a  bed  with  a  royal  canopy 
and  a  frame  shining  with  gold,  and  supported  by 
feet  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  in  his  honour  the  yaksha- 
lords  stood  round  guarding  him  with  golden  lotuses 
in  their  hands. 

'^y'].  The  gods  in  homage  to  the  son  of  Maya, 
with  their  heads  bowed  at  his  majesty,  held  up  a 
white  umbrella  in  the  sky  and  muttered  the  highest 
blessings  on  his  supreme  wisdom. 

-^Z.  The  great  dragons  ^  in  their  great  thirst  for 
the  Law  ^, — they  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
waiting  on  the  past  Buddhas, — gazing  with  eyes  of 
intent  devotion,  fanned  ^  him  and  strewed  Mandara 
flowers  over  him. 

39.  Gladdened  through  the  influence  of  the  birth 
of  the  Tathagata,  the  gods  of  pure  natures  and 
inhabiting  pure  abodes  ^  were  filled  with  joy,  though 
all  passion  was  extinguished,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  ^  drowned  in  sorrow. 

40.  When  he  was  born,  the  earth,  though 
fastened  down  by  (Himalaya)  the  monarch  of 
mountains,  shook  like  a  ship  tossed  by  the  wind ; 
and  from  a  cloudless  sky  there  fell  a  shower  full  of 
lotuses  and  water-liHes,  and  perfumed  with  sandal- 
wood. 

^  Mahoraga/^.  "^  Cf.  infra,  jloka  54. 

^  Avya^an.  *  6'uddhadhivasa/^. 

•   Reading  hitaya. 
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41.  Pleasant  breezes  blew  soft  to  the  touch, 
dropping  down  heavenly  garments  ;  the  very  sun, 
though  still  the  same,  shone  with  augmented  light, 
and  fire  gleamed,  unstirred,  with  a  gentle  lustre. 

42.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  dwelling  a 
well  of  pure  water  appeared  of  its  own  accord, 
wherein  the  inhabitants  of  the  gynaeceum,  filled 
with  wonder,  performed  their  rites  as  in  a  sacred 
bathing-place. 

43.  Through  the  troops  of  heavenly  visitants,  who 
came  seeking  religious  merit,  the  pool  itself  received 
strength  to  behold  Buddha,  and  by  means  of  its 
trees  bearing  flowers  and  perfumes  it  eagerly  offered 
him  worship. 

44.  The  flowering  trees  at  once  produced  their 
blossoms,  while  their  fragrance  was  borne  aloft  in  all 
directions  by  the  wind,  accompanied  by  the  songs  of 
bewildered  female  bees,  while  the  air  was  inhaled 
and  absorbed  by  the  many  snakes  (gathering 
near)^ 

45.  Sometimes  there  resounded  -  on  both  sides 
songs  mingled  with  musical  instruments  and  tabours, 
and  lutes  also,  drums,  tambourines,  and  the  rest, — 
from  women  adorned  with  dancing  bracelets, 

46.  ' "'  That  ro)al  law  which  neither  Bhr/gu  nor 
Aiigiras  ever  made,  those  two  great  seers  the 
founders  of  families,  their  two  sons  ^'ukra  and 
Vr/haspati  left  revealed  at  the  end. 

■  Serpents  are  called  vSyubhaksha.  See  Ind.  Sprtiche,  III, 
473H,  and  Raghuvawja  XIII,  12.     Cf.  also  infra,  VII,  15. 

'  VirS^itam,  'it  was  manifested  by.'  Can  tat  mean  'then' or 
' there  ? ' 

^  We  learn  from  jloka  52  that  this  is  a  speech  uttered  by  the 
Brahmans  of  the  court. 
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47.  '  Yea,  the  son  of  Sarasvatl  ^  proclaimed  that 
lost  Veda  which  they  had  never  seen  in  former 
ages, — Vyasa  rehearsed  that  in  many  forms,  which 
Vai'ishMa  helpless  could  not  compile  ; 

48.  'The  voice  ofValmiki  uttered  its  poetry  which 
the  great  seer  A'yavana  could  not  compose;  and 
that  medicine  which  Atri  never  invented  the  wise 
son  of  Atri  ^  proclaimed  after  him  ; 

49.  '  That  Brahmanhood  which  Kujika  never 
attained, — his  son,  O  king,  found  out  the  means  to 
gain  it ;  (so)  Sagara  made  a  bound  for  the  ocean, 
which  even  the  Ikshvakus  had  not  fixed  before 
him. 

50.  '  6^anaka  attained  a  power  of  instructing  the 
twice-born  in  the  rules  of  Yoga  which  none  other 
had  ever  reached  ^ ;  and  the  famed  feats  of  the 
grandson  of  ^ura  ^  (Krishna)  Sura,  and  his  peers  were 
powerless  to  accomplish. 

51.  'Therefore  it  is  not  age  nor  years  which  are 
the  criterion  ;  different  persons  win  pre-eminence  in 
the  world  at  different  places  ;  those  mighty  exploits 
worthy  of  kings  and  sages,  when  left  undone  by  the 
ancestors,  have  been  done  by  the  sons.' 

52.  The  king,  being  thus  consoled  and  congratu- 
lated by  those  well-trusted  Brahmans,  dismissed 
from  his  mind  all  unwelcome  suspicion  and  rose  to 
a  still  higher  degree  of  joy; 

53.  And  well-pleased  he  gave  to  those  most 
excellent  of  the   twice-born  rich  treasures  with  all 


^  The  Vishwu  Pur.    (Ill,  3)  says  that  Sarasvata   arranged  the 
Vedas  in  the  ninth  age,  as  VajishMa  in  the  eighth. 
^  Atreya  is  the  proclaimer  of  the  A'araka-sawhila. 
"  Cf.  A'Mndogya  Upan.  V,  3,  7. 
*  Read  ^aure/^  for  SmrB.\/i. 
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due  honour, — '  May  he  become  the  ruler  of  the  earth 
according;  to  your  words,  and  may  he  retire  to  the 
woods  when  he  attains  old  age.' 

54.  Then  having  learned  by  signs  and  through 
the  power  of  his  penances  this  birth  of  him  who  was 
to  destroy  all  birth,  the  great  seer  Asita  in  his  thirst 
for  the  excellent  Law  ^  came  to  the  palace  of  the 
6'ak\a  king. 

55.  Him  shining  with  the  glory  of  sacred  know- 
ledge and  ascetic  observances,  the  king's  own  priest, 
— himself  a  special  student  among  the  students  of 
sacred  knowledge, — introduced  into  the  royal  palace 
with  all  due  reverence  and  respect. 

56.  He  entered  into  the  precincts  of  the  king's 
gynaeceum,  which  was  all  astir  with  the  joy  arisen 
from  the  birth  of  the  young  prince, — grave  from  his 
consciousness  of  power,  his  pre-eminence  in  asceticism, 
and  the  weight  of  old  age. 

57.  Then  the  king,  having  duly  honoured  the 
sage,  who  was  seated  in  his  seat,  with  water  for  the 
feet  and  an  arghya  offering,  invited  him  (to  speak) 
with  all  ceremonies  of  respect,  as  did  Antideva-  in 
olden  time  to  Va^ish/Z/a  : 

58.  '  I  am  indeed  fortunate,  this  my  family  is  the 
object  of  high  favour,  that  thou  shouldst  have  come 
to  visit  me  ;  be  pleased  to  command  what  I  should 
do,  O  benign  one ;  I  am  thy  disciple,  be  pleased  to 
show  thy  confidence  in  me.' 

59.  The  sage,  being  thus  invited  by  the  king, 
filled  with  intense  feeling  as  was  due,  uttered  his 

'  Cf.  jloka  38  a. 

*  See  IX,  20,  60.  C  reads  Atidcva,  i.e.  Indra  ?  [The  Tibetan 
reads  Anladcva,  'in  the  end  dwelling  god'  or  'end  having  god.' 
H.  W.) 
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deep  and  solemn  words,  having  his  large  eyes  opened 
wide  with  wonder : 

60.  '  This  is  indeed  worthy  of  thee,  great-souled 
as  thou  art,  fond  of  guests,  liberal  and  a  lover  of 
duty, — that  thy  mind  should  be  thus  kind  towards 
me,  in  full  accordance  with  thy  nature,  family, 
wisdom,  and  age. 

61.  'This  is  the  true  way  in  which  those  seer- 
kings  of  old,  rejecting  through  duty  all  trivial  richest 
have  ever  flung  them  away  as  was  right, — being 
poor  in  outward  substance  but  rich  in  ascetic 
endurance. 

62.  '  But  hear  now  the  motive  for  my  coming  and 
rejoice  thereat ;  a  heavenly  voice  has  been  heard  by 
me  in  the  heavenly  path,  that  thy  son  has  been  born 
for  the  sake  of  supreme  knowledge. 

63.  '  Having  heard  that  voice  and  applied  my 
mind  thereto,  and  having  known  its  truth  by  signs, 
I  am  now  come  hither,  with  a  longing  to  see  the 
banner  of  the  ^Sakya  race,  as  if  it  were  Indra's  banner 
being  set  up  ^.' 

64.  Having  heard  this  address  of  his,  the  king, 
with  his  steps  bewildered  with  joy,  took  the  prince, 
who  lay  on  his  nurse's  side,  and  showed  him  to  the 
holy  ascetic. 

65.  Thus  the  great  seer  beheld  the  king's  son 
with  wonder, — his  foot  marked  with  a  wheel,  his 
fingers  and  toes  webbed,  with  a  circle  of  hair  be- 
tween his  eyebrows,  and  signs  of  vigour  like  an 
elephant. 

66.  Having  beheld  him  seated  on  his  nurse's  side, 

*  Or  'all  riches  which  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  duty.' 
"  In  allusion  to  a  festival  in  parts  of  India ;  cf.  Schol.  Raghu- 
\SLmsa.  IV,  3.     (Cf.  Mrs.  Guthrie's  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,  vol.  ii.) 
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like  the  son  of  Agni  (Skanda)  seated  on  Devi's  side, 
he  stood  with  the  tears  hanp-insf  on  the  ends  of 
his  eyelashes',  and  sighing  he  looked  up  towards 
heaven. 

67.  But  seeing  Asita  with  his  eyes  thus  filled  with 
tears,  the  king  was  agitated  through  his  love  for  his 
son,  and  with  his  hands  clasped  and  his  body  bowed 
he  thus  asked  him  in  a  broken  voice  choked  with 
weeping, 

68.  'One  whose  beauty  has  little  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  a  divine  sage-,  and  whose  brilliant 
birth  has  been  so  w^onderful,  and  for  whom  thou 
hast  prophesied  a  transcendent  future, — wherefore, 
on  seeing  him,  do  tears  come  to  thee,  O  reverend 
one  ? 

69.  'Is  the  prince,  O  holy  man,  destined  to  a  long 
life?  Surely  he  cannot  be  born  for  my  sorrow  l 
I  have  with  difficulty  obtained  a  handful  of  water, 
surely  it  is  not  death  which  comes  to  drink  it. 

70.  'Tell  me,  is  the  hoard  of  my  fame  free  from 
destruction?  Is  this  chief  prize  of  my  family  secure  ? 
Shall  I  ever  depart  happily  to  another  life, — I  who 
keep  one  eye  ever  awake,  even  when  my  son  is 
asleep  *  ? 

71.  '  Surely  this  young  shoot  of  my  family  is  not 
born  barren,  destined  only  to  wither!  Speak  quickly, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  wait  ;  thou  well  knowest  the 
love  of  near  kindred  for  a  son.' 

72.  Knowing  the  king  to  be  thus  agitated  through 
his  fear  of  some  impending  evil,  the  sage  thus  ad- 

'  I  adopt  Prof.  Kielhorn's  suggestion,  pakshmantavilawbi- 
tdjru^.     (A/7/'ita  might  mean  'curved  on  his  eyelashes.') 
'  Or,  reading  munc,  'one  whose  age  is  so  small,  O  sage.' 
'  Ka>t^inna  jokaya  mama  prasfila^.  *  Obscure. 
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dressed  him:     'Let  not  thy  mind,  O  monarch,  be 
disturbed, — all  that  I  have  said  is  certainly  true\ 

']-y^.  'I  have  no  feeling  of  fear  as  to  his  being 
subject  to  change,  but  I  am  distressed  for  mine  own 
disappointment.  It  is  my  time  to  depart,  and  this 
child  is  now  born, — he  who  knows  that  mystery 
hard  to  attain,  the  means  of  destroying  birth. 

74.  'Having  forsaken  his  kingdom,  indifferent  to 
all  worldly  objects,  and  having  attained  the  highest 
truth  by  strenuous  efforts,  he  will  shine  forth  as  a  sun 
of  knowledge  to  destroy  the  darkness  of  illusion 
in  the  world. 

75.  'He  will  deliver  by  the  boat  of  knowledge  the 
distressed  world,  borne  helplessly  along,  from  the 
ocean  of  misery  which  throws  up  sickness  as  its 
foam,  tossing  with  the  waves  of  old  age,  and  rushing 
with  the  dreadful  onflow  of  death. 

76.  '  The  thirsty  world  of  living  beings  will  drink 
the  flowing  stream  of  his  Law,  bursting  forth  with 
the  water  of  wisdom,  enclosed  by  the  banks  of  strong 
moral  rules,  delightfully  cool  with  contemplation, 
and  filled  with  religious  vows  as  with  ruddy  geese. 

'J'].  'He  will  proclaim  the  way  of  deliverance  to 
those  afflicted  with  sorrow,  entangled  in  objects  of 
sense,  and  lost  in  the  forest-paths  of  worldly  exist- 
ence, as  to  travellers  who  have  lost  their  way. 

78.  '  By  the  rain  of  the  Law  he  will  give  gladness 
to  the  multitude  who  are  consumed  in  this  world 
with  that  fire  of  desire  whose  fuel  is  worldly  objects, 
as  a  great  cloud  does  with  its  showers  at  the  end  of 
the  hot  season. 


'  I  take  asmi  as  meaning  aham  (aham  ityarthavyayam),  or 
should  we  read  asti? 
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79.  'He  will  break  open  for  the  escape  of  living 
beingfs  that  door  whose  bolt  is  desire  and  whose  two 
leaves  are  ignorance  and  delusion, — with  that  ex- 
cellent blow  of  the  good  Law  which  is  so  hard  to 
find. 

80.  '  He,  the  king  of  the  Law,  when  he  has  attained 
to  supreme  knowledge,  will  achieve  the  deliver- 
ance from  its  bonds  of  the  world  now  overcome  by 
misery,  destitute  of  every  refuge,  and  enveloped  in 
its  own  chains  of  delusion. 

81.  'Therefore  make  no  sorrow  for  him, — that 
belongs  rather,  kind  sire,  to  the  pitiable  world  of 
human  beings,  who  through  illusion  or  the  plea- 
sures of  desire  or  intoxication  refuse  to  hear  his 
perfect  Law. 

82.  'Therefore  since  I  have  fallen  short  of  that 
excellence,  though  I  have  accomplished  all  the 
stages  of  contemplation,  my  life  is  only  a  failure ; 
since  I  have  not  heard  his  Law.  I  count  even  dwell- 
ing in  the  highest  heaven  a  misfortune.' 

83.  Having  heard  these  words,  the  king  with  his 
queen  and  his  friends  abandoned  sorrow  and  re- 
joiced; thinking,  'such  is  this  son  of  mine,'  he  con- 
sidered that  his  excellence  was  his  own. 

84.  But  he  let  his  heart  be  influenced  by  the 
thought.  '  he  will  travel  by  the  noble  path,' — he  was 
not  in  truth  averse  to  religion,  yet  still  he  saw  alarm 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  child. 

85.  Then  the  sage  Asita,  having  made  known  the 
real  fate  which  awaited  the  prince  to  the  king  who 
was  thus  disturbed  about  his  son,  departed  by  the 
way  of  the  wind  as  he  had  come,  his  figure  watched 
reverentially  in  his  flight. 

86.  Having  taken  his  resolution  and  having  seen 
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the  son  of  his  younger  sister  \  the  saint,  filled 
with  compassion,  enjoined  him  earnestly  in  all  kinds 
of  ways,  as  if  he  were  his  son,  to  listen  to  the  sage's 
words  and  ponder  over  them. 

Sy.  The  monarch  also,  being  well-pleased  at  the 
birth  of  a  son,  having  thrown  off  all  those  bonds 
called  worldly  objects,  caused  his  son  to  go  through 
the  usual  birth-ceremonies  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  family. 

88.  When  ten  days  were  fulfilled  after  his  son's 
birth,  with  his  thoughts  kept  under  restraint,  and 
filled  with  excessive  joy,  he  offered  for  his  son  most 
elaborate  sacrifices  to  the  gods  with  muttered 
prayers,  oblations,  and  all  kinds  of  auspicious 
ceremonies. 

89.  And  he  himself  gave  to  the  brahmans  for  his 
son's  welfare  cows  full  of  milk,  with  no  traces  of 
infirmity,  golden-horned  and  with  strong  healthy 
calves,  to  the  full  number  of  a  hundred  thousand. 

90.  Then  he,  with  his  soul  under  strict  restraint, 
having  performed  all  kinds  of  ceremonies  which  re- 
joiced his  heart,  on  a  fortunate  day,  in  an  auspicious 
moment,  gladly  determined  to  enter  his  city. 

91.  Then  the  queen  with  her  babe  having  wor- 
shipped the  gods  for  good  fortune,  occupied  a  costly 
palanquin  made  of  elephants'  tusks,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  white  flowers,  and  blazing  with  gems. 

92.  Having  made  his  wife  with  her  child  ^  enter 
first  into  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  aged  attend- 
ants, the  king  himself  also  advanced,  saluted  by  the 

^  This  was  Naradatta,  see  Lalitavistara,  ch.  vii.  pp.  103,  no 
(Foucaux). 

'  Apatyanatham  might  also  mean  'having  her  child  as  her 
protector.' 
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hosts    of  the    citizens,    as  Indra    entering   heaven, 
saluted  by  the  immortals. 

93.  The  6akya  king,  having  entered  his  palace, 
like  Bhava  ^  well-pleased  at  the  birth  of  Karttikeya '-, 
with  his  face  full  of  joy,  gave  orders  for  lavish 
expenditure,  showing  all  kinds  of  honour  and 
liberality  ^. 

94.  Thus  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  birth  of  the 
king's  son,  that  city  surnamed  after  Kapila,  with 
all  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  was  full  of  gladness 
like  the  city  of  the  lord  of  wealth*,  crowded  with 
heavenly  nymphs,  at  the  birth  of  his  son  Nalakuvara. 


'  Sc.  6iva.  '^  Shawmukha. 

^  Bahuvidhapush/iyajaskaram  seems  used  as  an  adverb  to 
vvadhatta,  'he  made  expenditure.' 
*  Kuvera. 
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1.  From  the  time  of  the  birth  of  that  son  of  his, 
who,  the  true  master  of  himself,  was  to  end  all  birth 
and  old  age,  the  king  increased  day  by  day  in  wealth, 
elephants,  horses,  and  friends  as  a  river  increases 
with  its  influx  of  waters. 

2.  Of  different  kinds  of  wealth  and  jewels,  and  of 
gold,  wrought  or  unwrought,  he  found  ^  treasures 
of  manifold  variety  %  surpassing  even  the  capacity  of 
his  desires. 

3.  Elephants  from  Himavat,  raging  with  rut,  whom 
not  even  princes  of  elephants  like  Padma  ^  could 
teach  to  go  round  in  circles,  came  without  any  effort 
and  waited  on  him. 

4.  His  city  was  all  astir  with  the  crowds  of 
horses,  some  adorned  with  various  marks  and 
decked  with  new  golden  trappings,  others  una- 
dorned and  with  long  flowing  manes, — suitable  alike 
in  strength,  gentleness,  and  costly  ornaments  *. 

5.  And  many  fertile  cows,  with  tall  calves,  ga- 
thered in  his   kingdom,  well  nourished  and  happy, 

'  I  suppose  avapi  to  be  used  as  a  middle  aorist  like  abodhi 
(cf.  6'ijup.  I,  3).     Should  we  read  avapa? 

^  I  take  naikatman  as  'of  manifold  nature.' 

'  Mahapadma  is  the  name  of  the  elephant  which  supports  the 
world  in  the  south. 

*  I  read  aptai/^. 

[42]  C 
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gentle  and  without  fierceness,  and  producing  excel- 
lent milk. 

6.  His  enemies  became  indifferent;  indifference 
grew  into  friendship ;  his  friends  became  specially 
united  ;  were  there  two  sides, — one  passed  into 
oblivion. 

7.  Heaven  rained  in  his  kingdom  in  due  time 
and  place,  with  the  sound  of  gentle  winds  and 
clouds,  and  adorned  with  wreaths  of  lightning, 
and  without  any  drawback  of  showers  of  stones  or 
thunderbolts. 

8.  A  fruitful  crop  sprang  up  according  to  season, 
even  without  the  labour  of  ploughing  ^ ;  and  the 
old  plants  grew  more  vigorous  in  juice  and  sub- 
stance. 

9.  Even  at  that  crisis  which  threatens  danger  to 
the  body  like  the  collision  of  battle,  pregnant  women 
brought  forth  in  good  health,  in  safety,  and  without 
sickness. 

10.  And  whereas  men  do  not  willingly  ask  from 
others,  even  where  a  surety's  property  is  available '-, 
— at  that  time  even  one  possessed  of  slender 
means  turned  not  his  face  away  when  solicited. 

11.  There  was  no  ruin  nor  murder  ^ — nay,  there 
was  not  even  one  ungenerous  to  his  kinsmen,  no 
breaker  of  obligations,  none  untruthful  nor  in- 
jurious,— as  in  the  days  of  Yayati  the  son  of 
Nahusha. 

1 2.  Those  who  sought  religious  merit  performed 
sacred    works    and    made    gardens,    temples,    and 

'  Tada»kr/tena[)i  kr/shijramc«a. 
■  I  read  pratibhvo,  though  it  should  be  pratibhuvo. 
*  Could  nasaubadho  (C)  mean  'there  was  no  murderer  of  any 
one?' 
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hermitages,  wells,  cisterns,  lakes,  and  groves,  hav- 
ing beheld  heaven  as  it  were  visible  before  their 
eyes. 

13.  The  people,  delivered  from  famine,  fear,  and 
sickness,  dwelt  happily  as  in  heaven ;  and  in  mutual 
contentment  husband  transgressed  not  against  wife, 
nor  wife  against  husband. 

14.  None  pursued  love  for  mere  sensual  pleasure  ; 
none  hoarded  wealth  for  the  sake  of  desires  ;  none 
practised  religious  duties  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
wealth  ;  none  injured  living  beings  for  the  sake  of 
religious  duty. 

15.  On  every  side  theft  and  its  kindred  vices 
disappeared ;  his  own  dominion  was  in  peace  and  at 
rest  from  foreign  interference^ ;  prosperity  and  plenty 
belonged  to  him,  and  the  cities  in  his  realm  were 
(healthy)  like  the  forests  -. 

16.  When  that  son  was  born  it  was  in  that 
monarch's  kingdom  as  in  the  reign  of  Manu  the 
son  of  the  Sun, — gladness  went  everywhere  and 
evil  perished ;  right  blazed  abroad  and  sin  was 
still. 

17.  Since  at  the  birth  of  this  son  of  the  king  such 
a  universal  accomplishment  of  all  objects  took  place, 
the  king  in  consequence  caused  the  prince's  name  to 
be  Sarvarthasiddha  ^. 

18.  But  the  queen  Maya,  having  seen  the  great 
glory  of  her  new-born  son,  like  some  J^ishi  of  the 


^  The  Tibetan  seems  to  have  read  paraj'okaniuktam  for 
para/^akramuktam. 

^  Cf.  VIII,  13.  If  we  read  arawyasya  we  must  translate  these 
lines,  'the  cities  in  his  kingdom  seemed  part  of  the  forest 
champaign.'     This  hne  appears  to  be  untranslated  in  the  Tibetan. 

*  He  by  whom  all  objects  are  accomplished. 

C  2 
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gods,  could  not  sustain  the  joy  which  it   brought ; 
and  that  she  might  not  die  she  went  to  heaven. 

19.  Then  the  queen's  sister,  with  an  influence  Hke 
a  mother's,  undistinguished  from  the  real  mother  in 
her  affection  or  tenderness,  brought  up  as  her  own 
son  the  young  prince  who  was  like  the  offspring  of 
the  ofods. 

20.  Then  like  the  young  sun  on  the  eastern  moun- 
tain or  the  fire  when  fanned  by  the  wind,  the  prince 
gradually  grew  in  all  due  perfection,  like  the  moon 
in  the  fortnight  of  brightness. 

21.  Then  they  brought  him  as  presents  from 
the  houses  of  his  friends  costly  unguents  of  sandal- 
wood, and  strings  of  gems  exactly  like  wreaths  of 
plants,  and  little  golden  carriages  yoked  with 
deer ; 

22.  Ornaments  also  suitable  to  his  age,  and  ele- 
phants, deer,  and  horses  made  of  gold  \  carriages 
and  oxen  decked  with  rich  garments,  and  carts  ^  gay 
with  silver  and  gold. 

23.  Thus  indulged  with  all  sorts  of  such  objects 
to  please  the  senses  as  were  suitable  to  his  years, — 
child  as  he  was,  he  behaved  not  like  a  child  in  gravity, 
purity,  wisdom,  and  dignity. 

24.  When  he  had  passed  the  period  of  childhood 
and  reached  that  of  middle  youth,  the  young  prince 
learned  in  a  few  days  the  various  sciences  suitable 
to  his  race,  which  generally  took  many  years  to 
master. 

25.  But  having  heard  before  from  the  great  seer 
Asita  his   destined   future  which   was    to    embrace 


'  Cf.  Satyavat's  toy  horses  in  Mahabh.  Ill,  16670. 
'  Ga/«tri   has  this   meaning   in    the  Amarakoslia  and  Ilema- 
Xandra. 
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transcendental  happiness,  the  anxious  care  ^  of  the 
king  of  the  present  ^'akya  race  turned  the  prince  to 
sensual  pleasures. 

26.  Then  he  sought  for  him  from  a  family  of  un- 
blemished moral  excellence  a  bride  possessed  of 
beauty,  modesty,  and  gentle  bearing,  of  wide-spread 
glory,  Yai-odhara  by  name,  having  a  name  well 
worthy  of  her,  a  very  goddess  of  good  fortune. 

27.  Then  after  that  the  prince,  beloved  of  the 
king  his  father,  he  who  was  like  Sanatkumara,  re- 
joiced in  the  society  of  that  6'akya  princess  as  the 
thousand-eyed  (Indra)  rejoiced  with  his  bride  SslM. 

28.  'He  might  perchance  see  some  inauspicious 
sight  which  could  disturb  his  mind,' — thus  reflecting 
the  king  had  a  dwelling  prepared  for  him  apart  from 
the  busy  press  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace. 

29.  Then  he  spent  his  time  in  those  royal  apart- 
ments, furnished  with  the  delights  proper  for  every 
season,  gaily  decorated  like  heavenly  chariots  upon 
the  earth,  and  bright  like  the  clouds  of  autumn, 
amidst  the  splendid  musical  concerts  of  singing- 
women. 

30.  With  the  softly-sounding  tambourines  beaten 
by  the  tips  of  the  women's  hands,  and  ornamented 
with  golden  rims,  and  with  the  dances  which  were 
like  the  dances  of  the  heavenly  nymphs,  that  palace 
shone  like  Mount  Kailasa. 

31.  There  the  women  delighted  him  with  their 
soft  voices,  their  beautiful  pearl-garlands,  their  play- 
ful intoxication,  their  sweet  laughter,  and  their  stolen 
glances  concealed  by  their  brows. 


^  The  last  pada  seems  spurious  as  it  is  only  found  in  C.     I  have 
tried  to  make  some  sense  by  reading  buddhi^  for  vriddhi/i. 
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32.  Borne  in  the  arms  of  these  women  well-skilled 
in  the  ways  of  love,  and  reckless  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  he  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  pavilion  and  yet 
reached  not  the  ground,  like  a  holy  sage  stepping 
from  a  heavenly  chariot. 

^T,.  Meanwhile  the  king  for  the  sake  of  ensuring 
his  son's  prosperity  and  stirred  in  heart  by  the  destiny 
which  had  been  predicted  for  him,  delighted  himself 
in  perfect  calm,  ceased  from  all  evil,  practised  all 
self-restraint,  and  rewarded  the  good. 

34.  He  turned  to  no  sensual  pleasures  like  one 
wanting  in  self-control ;  he  felt  no  violent  delight  in 
any  state  of  birth  ^ ;  he  subdued  by  firmness  the  rest- 
less horses  of  the  senses ;  and  he  surpassed  his 
kindred  and  citizens  by  his  virtues. 

35.  He  sought  not  learning  to  vex  another;  such 
knowledge  as  was  beneficent,  that  only  he  studied ; 
he  wished  well  to  all  mankind  as  much  as  to  his  own 
subjects. 

36.  He  worshipped  also  duly  the  brilliant  (Agni) 
that  tutelary  god  of  the  Ahgirasas,  for  his  son's  long 
life  ;  and  he  offered  oblations  in  a  large  fire,  and  gave 
eold  -  and  cows  to  the  Brahmans. 

37.  He  bathed  to  purify  his  body  and  mind  with 
the  waters  of  holy  places  and  of  holy  feelings ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  drank  the  soma-juice  as  enjoined 
by  the  Veda,  and  the  heartfelt  self-produced  happi- 
ness of  perfect  calm. 

38.  He  only  spoke  what  was  pleasant  and  not 
unprofitable  ;  he  discoursed  about  what  was  true  and 
not  ill-natured  ;  he  could  not  speak  even  to  himself 

'  Can  ^anani  mean  niatr/grdma  ? 
'^  Or  pearls  ?  (kmana.) 
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for  very  shame  a  false  pleasant  thing  or  a  harsh 
truth. 

39.  In  things  which  required  to  be  done,  whether 
they  were  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  he  found  no 
reason  either  for  desire  or  dislike ;  he  pursued  the 
advantageous  which  could  be  attained  without 
htigation  * ;  he  did  not  so  highly  value  sacrifice. 

40.  When  a  suppliant  came  to  him  with  a  petition, 
he  at  once  hastened  to  quench  his  thirst  with  the 
water  sprinkled  on  his  gift  ^ ;  and  without  fighting, 
by  the  battle-axe  of  his  demeanour  he  smote  down 
the  arrogant  armed  with  ^  double  pride. 

41.  Thus  he  took  away  the  one,  and  protected 
the  seven  ;  he  abandoned  the  seven  and  kept  the 
five ;  he  obtained  the  set  of  three  and  learned  the 
set  of  three  ;  he  understood  the  two  and  abandoned 
the  two  \ 

42.  Guilty  persons,  even  though  he  had  sentenced 
them  to  death,  he  did  not  cause  to  be  killed  nor 
even  looked  on  them  with  anger ;  he  bound  them 
with  gentle  words  and  with  the  reform  produced  in 
their  character, — even  their  release  was  accompanied 
by  no  inflicted  injury. 

43.  He  performed  great  religious  vows  prescribed 
by  ancient  seers  ;  he  threw  aside  hostile  feelings 
long  cherished  ;  he  acquired  glory  redolent  with  the 
fragrance  of  virtue ;  he  relinquished  all  passions 
involving  defilement. 

^  Professor  Max  Miiller  would  read  vyavaharalabdham,  'all  bliss 
which  could  be  obtained  in  the  lower  or  vyavaharika  sphere.' 
^  See  Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  ii,  p.  230,  note;  Manu  IX,  168. 

*  Cf.  dvijavasam  (madam),  Rig-veda  IX,  104,  2.  Professor 
Kielhorn  would  suggest  dvi^darpam. 

*  The  Tibetan,  like  the  Chinese,  gives  no  help  here. 
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44.  He  desired  not  to  take  his  tribute  of  one- 
sixth  ^vithout  acting  as  the  guardian  of  his  people  ^ ; 
he  had  no  wish  to  covet  another's  property ;  he 
desired  not  to  mention  the  wrong-doing  of  his 
enemies ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  fan  wrath  in  his 
heart. 

45.  When  the  monarch  himself  was  thus  employed 
his  servants  and  citizens  followed  his  example,  like 
the  senses  of  one  absorbed  in  contemplation  whose 
mind  is  abstracted  in  profound  repose. 

46.  In  course  of  time  to  the  fair-bosomed  Ya^o- 
dhara, — who  was  truly  glorious  in  accordance  with 
her  name, — there  was  born  from  the  son  of  .Sud- 
dhodana  a  son  named  Rahula,  with  a  face  like  the 
enemy  of  Rahu  -. 

47.  Then  the  king  who  from  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  his  race  had  longed  for  a  son  and  been  exceedingly 
delighted  [at  his  coming], — as  he  had  rejoiced  at  the 
birth  of  his  son,  so  did  he  now  rejoice  at  the  birth 
of  his  grandson. 

48.  '  O  how  can  I  feel  that  love  which  my  son 
feels  for  my  grandson  ? '  Thus  thinking  in  his  joy 
he  at  the  due  time  attended  to  every  enjoined  rite 
like  one  who  fondly  loves  his  son  and  is  about  to  rise 
to  heaven. 

49.  Standing  in  the  paths  of  the  pre-eminent  kings 
who  flourished  in  primaeval  ages,  he  practised  aus- 
terities without  laying  aside  his  white  garments,  and 
he  offered  in  sacrifice  only  those  things  which  in- 
volved no  injury  to  living  creatures. 

50.  He  of  holy  deeds  shone  forth  gloriously,  in 


'  Cf.  Indische  SprUche,  568  (2nd  ed.). 

'  I.e.  the  sun  or  the  moon,  as  eclipsed  by  the  demon  Rihu. 
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the  splendour  of  royalty  and  the  splendour  of 
penances,  conspicuous  by  his  family  and  his  own 
conduct  and  wisdom,  and  desirous  to  diffuse  bright- 
ness like  the  sun. 

51.  Having  offered  worship,  he  whose  own  glory 
was  secure  muttered  repetitions  of  Vedic  texts  to 
Svayambhu  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  and  performed 
various  ceremonies  hard  to  be  accomplished,  like 
the  god  Ka  in  the  first  aeon  wishing  to  create  living 
beings. 

52.  He  laid  aside  weapons  and  pondered  the 
.Sastra,  he  practised  perfect  calm  and  underwent 
various  observances,  like  a  hermit  he  refused  all 
objects  of  sense,  he  viewed  all  his  kingdoms  ^  like  a 
father. 

53.  He  endured  the  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  his  son  for  his  family,  his  family  for  fame,  fame 
for  heaven,  heaven  for  the  soul, — he  only  desired 
the  soul's  continuance  for  the  sake  of  duty. 

54.  Thus  did  he  practise  the  various  observances 
as  followed  by  the  pious  and  established  from  revela- 
tion,— ever  asking  himself,  '  now  that  he  has  seen  the 
face  of  his  son,  how  may  my  son  be  stopped  from 
going  to  the  forest  ?  ' 

55.  The  prudent  2  kings  of  the  earth,  who  wish  to 
guard  their  prosperity,  watch  over  their  sons  in  the 
world ;  but  this  king,  though  loving  religion,  kept 
his  son  from  religion  and  set  him  free  towards  all 
objects  of  pleasure. 


^  Vishaya//  seems  used  here  in  two  senses,  'kingdoms'  and 
'objects  of  sense.' 

*  Lit.  'self-possessed,'  atmasawzstha^.  Or  should  we  read 
atmasa^wstham,  'wishing to  keep  their  prosperity  their  own?' 
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56.  But  all  Bodhisattvas,  those  beings  of  pre-emi- 
nent nature,  after  knowing  the  flavour  of  worldly 
enjoyments,  have  departed  to  the  forest  as  soon  as 
a  son  is  born  to  them ;  therefore  he  too,  though  he 
had  accomplished  all  his  previous  destiny,  even  when 
the  (final)  motive  had  begun  to  germinate,  still  went 
on  pursuing  worldly  pleasure  up  to  the  time  of 
attaining  the  supreme  wisdom. 


BOOK    III. 

1.  On  a  certain  day  he  heard  of  the  forests 
carpeted  with  tender  grass,  with  their  trees  resound- 
ing with  the  kokilas,  adorned  with  lotus-ponds,  and 
which  had  been  all  bound  up  in  the  cold  season. 

2.  Having  heard  of  the  delightful  appearance  of 
the  city  groves  beloved  by  the  women,  he  resolved 
to  go  out  of  doors,  like  an  elephant  long  shut  up  in 
a  house. 

3.  The  king,  having  learned  the  character  of  the 
wish  thus  expressed  by  his  son,  ordered  a  pleasure- 
party  to  be  prepared,  worthy  of  his  own  affection 
and  his  son's  beauty  and  youth. 

4.  He  prohibited  the  encounter  of  any  afflicted 
common  person  in  the  highroad ;  '  heaven  forbid 
that  the  prince  with  his  tender  nature  should  even 
imagine  himself  to  be  distressed.' 

5.  Then  having  removed  out  of  the  way  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  all  those  who  had  mutilated 
limbs  or  maimed  senses,  the  decrepit  and  the  sick 
and  all  squalid  beggars,  they  made  the  highway 
assume  its  perfect  beauty. 

6.  Along  this  road  thus  made  beautiful,  the 
fortunate  prince  with  his  well-trained  attendants 
came  down  one  day  at  a  proper  time  from  the  roof 
of  the  palace  and  went  to  visit  the  king  by  his 
leave. 

7.  Then  the  king,  with  tears  rising  to  his  eyes. 
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having  smelt  his  son's  head  ^  and  long  gazed  upon 
him,  gave  him  his  permission,  saying,  '  Go ; '  but  in 
his  heart  through  affection  he  could  not  let  him 
depart. 

8.  He  then  mounted  a  golden  chariot,  adorned 
with  reins  bright  like  flashing  lightning  -,  and  yoked 
with  four  gentle  horses,  all  wearing  golden  trappings. 

9.  With  a  worthy  retinue  he  entered  the  road 
which  was  strewn  with  heaps  of  gleaming  flowers, 
with  garlands  suspended  and  banners  waving,  like 
the  moon  with  its  asterism  entering  the  sky. 

10.  Slowly,  slowly  he  passed  along  the  highway, 
watched  on  every  side  by  the  citizens,  and  be- 
showered  by  their  e}es  opened  wide  with  curiosity 
like  blue  lotuses. 

11.  Some  praised  him  for  his  gentle  disposition, 
others  hailed  him  for  his  glorious  appearance,  others 
eulogised  his  beauty  from  his  fine  countenance  and 
desired  for  him  length  of  days. 

12.  Hump-backed  men  coming  out  from  the  great 
families,  and  troops  of  foresters  and  dwarfs  ^,  and 
women  coming  out  from  the  meaner  houses  bowed 
down  like  the  banners  of  some  procession  of  the 
gods. 

13.  *  Hearing  the  news, '  the  prince  is  going  out,' 
from  the  attendants  of  the  female  apartments,  the 
women  hastened  to  the  roofs  of  the  different  man- 
sions, having  obtained  the  leave  of  their  lords. 

'  Cf.  Wilson,  Hindu  Drama,  vol.  ii,  p.  45,  note. 

''^  Rajmi  may  mean  'rays.'     For  akliva  cf.  Soph.  Philoct.  1455, 

iHiar\v. 

'  These  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Sahitya-darpawa  among  the 
attendants  in  a  seraglio  (§  81). 

*  With  this  description  cf.  Kaghuv.  VII,  5-12  ;  Kadambart,  p.  74. 
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14.  Hindered  by  the  strings  of  their  girdles  which 
had  sHpped  down,  with  their  eyes  bewildered  as  just 
awakened  from  sleep,  and  with  their  ornaments 
hastily  put  on  in  the  stir  of  the  news,  and  filled  with 
curiosity,  they  crowded  round  ; 

15.  Frightening  the  flocks  of  birds  which  lived  in 
the  houses,  with  the  noise  of  their  girdles  and  the 
jingling  of  their  anklets  which  resounded  on  the 
staircases  and  roofs  of  the  mansions,  and  mutually 
reproaching  one  another  for  their  hurry. 

16.  Some  of  these  women,  even  in  their  haste  as 
they  rushed  longing  to  see,  were  delayed  in  their 
going  by  the  weight  of  their  hips  and  full  bosoms. 

17.  Another,  though  well  able  to  go  herself, 
checked  her  pace  and  forbore  to  run,  hiding  with 
shame  her  ornaments  hitherto  worn  only  in  seclusion, 
and  now  too  boldly  displayed. 

18.  There  they  were  restlessly  swaying  about  in 
the  windows,  crowded  together  in  the  mutual  press, 
with  their  earrings  polished  by  the  continual  collision 
and  their  ornaments  all  jingling. 

19.  The  lotus-like  faces  of  the  women  gleamed 
while  they  looked  out  from  the  windows  with  their 
earrings  coming  into  mutual  proximity  \  as  if  they 
were  real  lotuses  fastened  upon  the  houses. 

20.  With  the  palaces  all  alive  with  crowds  of 
damsels,  every  aperture  thrown  open  in  eager 
curiosity,  the  magnificent  city  appeared  on  every 
side  like  heaven  with  its  divine  chariots  thronged 
with  celestial  nymphs. 

21.  The  faces  of  the  beautiful  women  shone  like 
lotuses   wreathed    in    garlands,    while    through    the 

^  Parasparopasita? 
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narrowness   of  the   windows    their    earrinofs    were 
transferred  to  each  other's  cheeks. 

2  2.  Gazing  down  upon  the  prince  in  the  road,  the 
women  appeared  as  if  longing  to  fall  to  the  earth  ; 
gazing  up  to  him  with  upturned  faces,  the  men 
seemed  as  if  lonorinsf  to  rise  to  heaven  \ 

23.  Beholding  the  king's  son  thus  radiant  in  his 
beauty  and  glory,  those  women  softly  whispered, 
*  happy  is  his  wife,'  with  pure  minds  and  from  no 
baser  feeling. 

24.  '  He  with  the  long  sturdy  arms,  who  stands 
in  his  beauty  like  the  flower-armed  god  visibly 
present,  will  leave  his  royal  pomp  and  devote  himself 
to  religion,'  thus  thinking,  full  of  kindly  feelings 
towards  him,  they  all  offered  reverence. 

25.  Beholding  for  the  first  time  that  high-road  thus 
crowded  with  respectful  citizens,  all  dressed  in  white 
sedate  garments,  the  prince  for  a  while  did  feel  a 
little  pleasure  and  thought  that  it  seemed  to  promise 
a  revival  of  his  youth. 

26.  But  then  the  gods,  dwelling  in  pure  abodes  -, 
having  beheld  that  city  thus  rejoicing  like  heaven 
itself,  created  an  old  man  to  walk  along  on  purpose 
to  stir  the  heart  of  the  king's  son. 

27.  The  prince  having  beheld  him  thus  overcome 
with  decrepitude  and  different  in  form  from  other 
men,  with  his  gaze  intently  fixed  on  him,  thus 
addressed  his  driver  ^  with  simple  confidence  : 

28.  '  Who  is  this  man  that  has  come  here,  O 
charioteer,  with  white  hair  and  his  hand  resting 
on  a  staff,  his  eyes  hidden  beneath  his  brows,  his 

*  Cf.  Uhland's  '  Das  Schloss  am  meere.' 

'  »S"udclhadhivasa*i.  '  Cf.  sawgahako  in  PAli. 
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limbs  bent  down  and  hanging  loose, — is  this  a 
change  produced  in  him  or  his  natural  state  or  an 
accident  ? ' 

29.  Thus  addressed,  the  charioteer  revealed  to 
the  king's  son  the  secret  that  should  have  been  kept 
so  carefully,  thinking  no  harm  in  his  simplicity,  for 
those  same  gods  had  bewildered  his  mind  : 

30.  '  That  is  old  age  by  which  he  is  broken 
down, — the  ravisher  of  beauty,  the  ruin  of  vigour, 
the  cause  of  sorrow,  the  destruction  of  delights,  the 
bane  of  memories,  the  enemy  of  the  senses. 

31.  'He  too  once  drank  milk  in  his  childhood,  and 
in  course  of  time  he  learned  to  grope  on  the  ground  ; 
having  step  by  step  become  a  vigorous  youth,  he 
has  step  by  step  in  the  same  way  reached  old  age.' 

32.  Being  thus  addressed,  the  prince,  starting  a 
little,  spoke  these  words  to  the  charioteer,  *  What ! 
will  this  evil  come  to  me  also  ? '  and  to  him  again 
spoke  the  charioteer : 

33.  *  It  will  come  without  doubt  by  the  force  of 
time  through  multitude  of  years  even  to  my  long- 
lived  lord ;  all  the  world  knows  thus  that  old  aofe  will 
destroy  their  comeliness  and  they  are  content  to 
have  it  so.' 

34.  Then  he,  the  great-souled  one,  who  had  his 
mind  purified  by  the  impressions  of  former  good 
actions,  who  possessed  a  store  of  merits  accumu- 
lated through  many  preceding  aeons,  was  deeply 
agitated  when  he  heard  of  old  age,  like  a  bull  who 
has  heard  the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt  close  by. 

35.  Drawing  a  long  sigh  and  shaking  his  head, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  that  decrepit  old  man,  and 
looking-  round  on  that  exultant  multitude  he  then 
uttered  these  distressed  words : 
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36.  '  Old  age  thus  strikes  down  all  alike,  our 
memory,  comeliness,  and  valour;  and  yet  the  world 
is  not  disturbed,  even  when  it  sees  such  a  fate  visibly 
impending. 

37.  'Since  such  is  our  condition,  O  charioteer, 
turn  back  the  horses, — go  quickly  home ;  how  can  I 
rejoice  in  the  pleasure-garden,  when  the  thoughts 
arising  from  old  age  overpower  me  ? ' 

38.  Then  the  charioteer  at  the  command  of  the 
king's  son  turned  the  chariot  back,  and  the  prince 
lost  in  thought  entered  even  that  royal  palace  as  if  it 
were  empty. 

39.  But  when  he  found  no  happiness  even  there, 
as  he  continually  kept  reflecting,  '  old  age,  old  age,' 
then  once  more,  with  the  permission  of  the  king,  he 
went  out  with  the  same  arrangement  as  before. 

40.  Then  the  same  deities  created  another  man 
with  his  body  all  afflicted  by  disease ;  and  on  seeing 
him  the  son  of  6'uddhodana  addressed  the  charioteer, 
having  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  man  : 

41.  'Yonder  man  with  a  swollen  belly,  his  whole 
frame  shaking  as  he  pants,  his  arms  and  shoulders 
hanging  loose,  his  body  all  pale  and  thin,  uttering 
plaintively  the  word  "  mother,"  when  he  embraces  a 
stranger, — who,  pray,  is  this  ?  ' 

42.  Then  his  charioteer  answered,  '  Gentle  Sir,  it 
is  a  very  great  affliction  called  sickness,  that  has 
grown  up,  caused  by  the  inflammation  of  the  (three) 
humours,  which  has  made  even  this  strong  man^  no 
longer  master  of  himself.' 

43.  Then  the  prince  again  addressed  him,  looking 
upon  the  man  compassionately,  '  Is  this  evil  peculiar 

'  Aakro^pi. 
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to    him    or    are    all    beings    alike    threatened    by 
sickness  ? ' 

44.  Then  the  charioteer  answered,  *  O  prince,  this 
evil  is  common  to  all ;  thus  pressed  round  by  diseases 
men  run  to  pleasure,  though  racked  with  pain  ^' 

45.  Having  heard  this  account,  his  mind  deeply 
distressed,  he  trembled  like  the  moon  reflected  in 
the  waves  of  water ;  and  full  of  sorrow  he  uttered 
these  words  in  a  low  voice  : 

46.  '  Even  while  they  see  all  this  calamity  of 
diseases  mankind  can  yet  feel  tranquillity ;  alas  for 
the  scattered  intelligence  of  men  who  can  smile 
when  still  not  free  from  the  terrors  of  disease ! 

47.  *  Let  the  chariot,  O  charioteer,  be  turned  back 
from  going  outside,  let  it  return  straight  to  the  king's 
palace  ;  having  heard  this  alarm  of  disease,  my  mind 
shrinks  into  itself,  repelled  from  pleasures.' . 

48.  Then  having  turned  back,  with  all  joy  de- 
parted, he  entered  his  home,  absorbed  in  thought ; 
and  having  seen  him  thus  return  a  second  time,  the 
king  himself  entered  the  city. 

49.  Having  heard  the  occasion  of  the  prince's 
return  he  felt  himself  as  deserted  by  him,  and, 
although  unused  to  severe  punishment,  even  when 
displeased,  he  rebuked  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  road  was  clear. 

50.  And  once  more  he  arranged  for  his  son  all 
kinds  of  worldly  enjoyments  to  their  highest  point ; 
imploring  in  his  heart, '  Would  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  forsake  us,  even  though  rendered  unable  only 
through  the  restlessness  of  his  senses  ^.' 

^  Ru^aturo.    [The  Tibetan  seems  to  have  read  ru^^^awztare, — 
nad  thar-phyin-na,  'having  come  to  the  end  of  illness.'     H.W.] 
^  I  would  read  api  nama  sakto — . 
[42]  D 
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51.  But  when  in  the  women's  apartments  his  son 
found  no  pleasure  in  the  several  objects  of  the  senses, 
sweet  sounds  and  the  rest,  he  gave  orders  for  another 
progress  outside,  thinking  to  himself  \  '  It  may  create 
a  diversion  of  sentiment".' 

52.  And  in  his  affection  pondering  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  son,  never  thinking  of  any  ills  that 
might  come  from  his  haste,  he  ordered  the  best 
singing-women  to  be  in  attendance,  as  well-skilled  in 
all  the  soft  arts  that  can  please. 

53.  Then  the  royal  road  being  specially  adorned 
and  guarded,  the  king  once  more  made  the  prince 
go  out,  having  ordered  the  charioteer  and  chariot 
to  proceed  in  a  contrary  direction  (to  the  previous 
one). 

54.  But  as  the  king's  son  was  thus  going  on  his 
way,  the  very  same  deities  created  a  dead  man,  and 
only  the  charioteer  and  the  prince,  and  none  else, 
beheld  him  as  he  was  carried  dead  along  the  road. 

55.  Then  spoke  the  prince  to  the  charioteer, 
'  Who  is  this  borne  by  four  men,  followed  by 
mournful  companions,  w'ho  is  bewailed,  adorned  but 
no  longer  breathing  •'  ? ' 

56.  Then  the  driver, — having  his  mind  over- 
powered by  the  gods  who  possess  pure  minds  and 
pure  dwellings, — himself  knowing  the  truth,  uttered 
to  his  lord  this  truth  also  which  was  not  to  be 
told : 

57.  'This  is  some  poor  man  who,  bereft  of  his 
intellect,  senses,  vital  airs  and  qualities,  lying  asleep 


'  I  would  read  manyamanaA. 

'  A  icchnical  term  in  rhetoric.     Cf.  Sahiiya  Darp.  §  220. 

'  1  would  read  ajvasy  avarudyale. 
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and  unconscious,  like  mere  wood  or  straw,  is  aban- 
doned alike  by  friends  and  enemies  after  they  have 
carefully  swathed  and  guarded  him.' 

58.  Having  heard  these  words  of  the  charioteer 
he  was  somewhat  startled  and  said  to  him,  '  Is  this 
an  accident  peculiar  to  him  alone,  or  is  such  the  end 
of  all  living  creatures  ? ' 

59.  Then  the  charioteer  replied  to  him, '  This  is  the 
final  end  of  all  living  creatures  ;  be  it  a  mean  man,  a 
man  of  middle  state,  or  a  noble,  destruction  is  fixed 
to  all  in  this  world.' 

60.  Then  the  king's  son,  sedate  though  he  was,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  death,  immediately  sank  down 
overwhelmed,  and  pressing  the  end  of  the  chariot- 
pole  with  his  shoulder  spoke  with  a  loud  voice, 

61.  'Is  this  end  appointed  to  all  creatures,  and 
yet  the  world  throws  off  all  fear  and  is  infatuated ! 
Hard  indeed,  I  think,  must  the  hearts  of  men  be, 
who  can  be  self-composed  in  such  a  road. 

62.  '  Therefore,  O  charioteer,  turn  back  our 
chariot,  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  a  pleasure- 
excursion  ;  how  can  a  rational  being,  who  knows 
what  destruction  is,  stay  heedless  here,  in  the  hour 
of  calamity  ^  ? ' 

63.  Even  when  the  prince  thus  spoke  to  him,  the 
charioteer  did  not  turn  the  chariot  back ;  but  at  his 
peremptorily  reiterated  command  he  retired  to  the 
forest  Padmakha;/«^a. 

64.  There  he  beheld  that  lovely  forest  like 
Nandana  itself,  full  of  young  trees  in  flower,  with 
intoxicated  kokilas  wandering  joyously  about,  and 

^  The  Tibetan  has  nam  thag  dus-su,  '  at  the  time  of  oppression 
(as  by  misfortune).'     Does  this  imply  a  reading  artti-kale  ? 

D  2 
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with   its    bright    lakes   gay  with   lotuses    and  well- 
furnished  with  watering-places  \ 

65.  The  king's  son  was  perforce  carried  away  to 
that  wood  filled  with  troops  of  beautiful  women,  just 
as  if  some  devotee  who  had  newly  taken  his  vow 
were  carried  off,  feeling  weak  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion, to  the  palace  of  the  monarch  of  Alaka  -,  gay 
with  the  dancing  of  the  loveliest  heavenly  nymphs. 

'  Sc.    for    cattle,    cf.   Rlahabh.  XII,   9270    (in   the    text    read 
-dirghika;;z). 
■^  Kuvera. 
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1.  Then  from  that  city-garden,  with  their  eyes 
restless  in  excitement,  the  women  went  out  to  meet 
the  prince  as  a  newly-arrived  bridegroom  ; 

2.  And  when  they  came  up  to  him,  their  eyes  wide 
open  in  wonder,  they  performed  their  due  homage 
with  hands  folded  like  a  lotus-calyx, 

3.  Then  they  stood  surrounding  him,  their  minds 
overpowered  by  passion,  as  if  they  were  drinking 
him  in  with  their  eyes  motionless  and  blossoming 
wide  with  love. 

4.  Some  of  the  women  verily  thought  that  he  was 
Kama  incarnate, — decorated  as  he  was  with  his 
brilliant  siofns  as  with  connate  ornaments. 

5.  Others  thought  from  his  gentleness  and  majesty 
that  it  was  the  moon  with  its  ambrosial  beams  as  it 
were  visibly  come  down  to  the  earth. 

6.  Others,  smitten  by  his  beauty,  yawned  ^  as  if 
to  swallow  him,  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  each  other, 
softly  sighed. 

7.  Thus  the  women  only  looked  upon  him,  simply 
gazing  with  their  eyes, — they  spoke  not,  nor  did  they 
smile,  controlled  by  his  power. 

8.  But  having  seen  them  thus  listless,  be- 
wildered in  their  love,  the  wise  son  of  the  family 
priest,  Udayin,  thus  addressed  them  : 

9.  '  Ye    are  all  skilled   in  all   the   graceful   arts, 

'  Cf.  Sahitya  Darp.  §  155,  13. 
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proficients  in  understanding  the  language  of  amor- 
ous sentiments,  possessed  of  beauty  and  gracefulness, 
thorough  masters  in  your  own  styles. 

lo.  '  With  these  graces  of  yours  ye  may  embellish 
even  the  Northern  Kurus,  yea,  even  the  dances  ^  of 
Kuvera,  much  more  this  little  earth. 

II.'  Ye  are  able  to  move  even  sages  who  have 
lost  all  their  desires,  and  to  ensnare  even  the  gods 
who  are  charmed  by  heavenly  nymphs. 

12.  'By  your  skill  in  expressing  the  heart's 
feelings,  by  your  coquetry,  )our  grace,  and  your 
perfect  beauty,  ye  are  able  to  enrapture  even  women, 
how  much  more  easily  men. 

13.  'You  thus  skilled  as  ye  are,  each  set-  in  her 
own  proper  sphere, — such  as  this  is  your  pow-er, — 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  simplicity  [w-hen  you 
profess  to  find  him  beyond  your  reach]. 

14.  'This  timid  action  of  yours  would  be  fit  for 
new  brides,  their  eyes  closed  through  shame, — or  it 
might  be  a  blandishment  worthy  even  of  the  wives 
of  the  cow^herds  ^. 

15.  'What  though  this  hero  be  great  by  his 
exalted  glory,  yet  "great  is  the  might  of  women," 
let  this  be  your  firm  resolve. 

16.  'In  olden  time  a  great  seer,  hard  to  be 
conquered  even  by  the  gods,  was  spurned  b)-  a 
harlot,  the  beauty  of  K'ds'i,  planting  her  feet  upon 
him. 

17.  'The  Bhikshu  IManthAlagautama  was  also 
formerly  spurned  by  Balamukhya  with  her  leg,  and 

'   Professor  Biihler  suggests  /{'akri</am,  cf.  jloka  28. 
"  I  read  niyuktanam  for  viyuklanam. 

''  Is  this  a  reference  to  Kr/sh//a's  story?  but  cf.  Weber,  Ind. 
Antiquary,  vol.  v,  p.  254. 
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wishing  to  please  her  he  carried  out  dead  bodies  for 
her  sake  to  be  buried. 

18.  'And  a  woman  low  in  standing  and  caste 
fascinated  the  great  seer  Gautama,  though  a  master 
of  long  penances  and  old  in  years. 

19.  'So  ^'anta ^  by  her  various  wiles  captivated 
and  subdued  the  sage's  son  Rzshya.srmga.,  unskilled 
in  women's  ways. 

20.  '  And  the  great  seer  Vij-vamitra,  though 
plunged  in  a  profound  penance^,  was  carried  captive 
for  ten  years  in  the  forests  by  the  nymph  Ghritsuki  ^ 

21.  'Many  such  seers  as  these  have  women 
brought  to  shame, — how  much  more  then  a  delicate 
prince  in  the  first  flower  of  his  age  .-* 

22.  'This  being  so,  boldly  put  forth  your  efforts 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  king's  family  may  not  be 
turned  away  from  him. 

23.  'Ordinary  women  captivate  similar  lovers; 
but  they  are  truly  women  who  subdue  the  natures 
of  high  and  low.' 

24.  Having  heard  these  words  of  Udayin  these 
women  as  stung  to  the  heart  rose  even  above 
themselves  for  the  conquest  of  the  prince. 

25.  With  their  brows,  their  glances,  their  coquetries, 
their  smiles,  their  delicate  movements,  they  made  all 
sorts  of  significant  gestures  like  women  utterly 
terrified. 

26.  But  they  soon  regained  their  confidence  * 
through  the  command  of  the  king  and  the  gentle 
temperament  of  the  prince,  and  through  the  power 
of  intoxication  and  of  love. 


^  Ramay.  I,  10  (Schleg.  ed.).         '^  I  would  read  mahat  tapa>^. 
'  Ramay.  IV,  35.         *  Lit.  '  dispelled  their  want  of  confidence.' 
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27.  Then  surrounded  by  troops  of  women  the 
prince  wandered  in  the  wood  hke  an  elephant  in 
the  forests  of  Himavat  accompanied  by  a  herd  of 
females. 

28.  Attended  by  the  women  he  shone  in  that 
pleasant  grove,  as  the  sun  surrounded  by  Apsarasas 
in  his  royal  garden. 

29.  There  some  of  them,  urged  by  passion,  pressed 
him  with  their  full  firm  bosoms  in  gentle  collisions. 

30.  Another  violently  embraced  him  after  making 
a  pretended  stumble, — leaning  on  him  with  her 
shoulders  drooping  down,  and  with  her  gentle 
creeper-like  arms  dependent. 

31.  Another  with  her  mouth  smelling  of  spiri- 
tuous liquor,  her  lower  lip  red  like  copper,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  '  Let  my  secret  be  heard.' 

32.  Another,  all  wet  with  unguents,  as  if  giving 
him  her  command,  clasped  his  hand  eagerly  and 
said,  '  Perform  thy  rites  of  adoration  here.' 

33.  Another,  with  her  blue  garments  continually 
slipping  down  in  pretended  intoxication,  stood  con- 
spicuous with  her  tongue  visible  like  the  night  with 
its  lightning  flashing. 

34.  Others,  widi  their  golden  zones  tinkling, 
wandered  about  here  and  there,  showing  to  him 
their  hips  veiled  with  thin  cloth. 

35.  Others  leaned,  holding  a  mango-bough  in  full 
flower,  displaying  their  bosoms  like  golden  jars. 

36.  Another,  coming  from  a  lotus-bed,  carrying 
lotuses  and  with  eyes  like  lotuses,  stood  like  the 
lotus-goddess  Padma,  by  the  side  of  that  lotus-faced 
prince. 

37.  Another  sang  a  sweet  song  easily  under- 
stood  and  with    the   proper  gesticulations,  rousing 
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him,  self-subdued  though  he  was,  by  her  glances,  as 
saying,  '  O  how  thou  art  deluded ! ' 

T,S.  Another,  having  armed  herself '  with  her 
bright  face,  with  its  brow-bow  drawn  to  its  full, 
imitated  his  action,  as  playing  the  hero. 

39.  Another,  with  beautiful  full  bosoms,  and  having 
her  earrings  waving  in  the  wind  ^,  laughed  loudly  at 
him,  as  if  saying,  '  Catch  me,  sir,  if  you  can  ! ' 

40.  Some,  as  he  was  going  away,  bound  him 
with  strings  of  garlands, — others  punished  him  with 
words  like  an  elephant-driver's  hook,  gentle  yet 
reproachful. 

41.  Another,  wishing  to  argue  with  him,  seizing 
a  mango-spray,  asked,  all  bewildered  with  passion, 
'  This  flower,  whose  is  it  ? ' 

42.  Another,  assuming  a  gait  and  attitude  like 
those  of  a  man,  said  to  him, '  Thou  who  art  conquered 
by  women,  go  and  conquer  this  earth  ! ' 

43.  Then  another  with  rolling  eyes,  smelling  a 
blue  lotus,  thus  addressed  the  prince  with  words 
slightly  indistinct  in  her  excitement, 

44.  '  See,  my  lord,  this  mango  covered  with  its 
honey-scented  flowers,  where  the  kokila  sings,  as  if 
imprisoned  in  a  golden  cage. 

45.  *  Come  and  see  this  afoka  tree,  which  aug- 
ments lovers'  sorrows, — where  the  bees  make  a 
noise  as  if  they  were  scorched  by  fire. 

46.  '  Come  and  see  this  tilaka  tree,  embraced  by 
a  slender  mango-branch,  like  a  man  in  a  white 
garment  by  a  woman  decked  with  yellow  unguents. 

47.  '  Behold  this  kuruvaka  in  flower,  bright  like 


^  Pravrnya.  ^  I  read  vataghfirwita. 
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fresh  ^   resin-juice,   which   bends  down   as  if  it  felt 
reproached  by  the  colour  of  women's  nails  -. 

48.  '  Come  and  see  this  young  a^oka,  covered  all 
over  with  new  shoots,  which  stands  as  it  were 
ashamed  at  the  beauty  of  our  hands. 

49.  '  See  this  lake  surrounded  by  the  sinduvara 
shrubs  growing  on  its  banks  ^,  like  a  fair  woman 
reclining,  clad  in  fine  white  cloth. 

50.  '  See  the  imperial  power  of  females, — yonder 
ruddy-goose  in  the  water  goes  behind  his  mate 
following  her  like  a  slave. 

51.'  Come  and  listen  to  the  notes  of  this  intoxicated 
cuckoo  as  he  sings,  while  another  cuckoo  sings  as  if 
consenting,  wholly  without  care. 

52.  'Would  that  thine  was  the  intoxication  of 
the  birds  which  the  spring  produces, — and  not  the 
thought  of  a  thinking  man,  ever  pondering  how  wise 
he  is ! ' 

53.  Thus  these  young  women,  their  souls  carried 
away  by  love,  assailed  the  prince  with  all  kinds  of 
stratagems. 

54.  But  although  thus  attacked,  he,  having  his 
senses  guarded  by  self-control,  neither  rejoiced  nor 
smiled,  thinking  anxiously,  '  One  must  die.' 

55.  Having  seen  them  in  their  real  condition*, 
that  best  of  men  pondered  with  an  undisturbed  ■'  and 
stedfast  mind. 


'  I  read  nirmuktam,  which  might  mean  'just  exuded,'  or  the 
whole  compound  may  mean  (cf.  Kum.  Sambh.  V,  34)  '  Hke  a  hp 
which  has  given  up  the  use  of  pinguent.' 

■  Cf.  \'ikramorvaji,  Act  1 1,  stri-nakha-pa/alaw  kuruvakam. 

*  I  read  tira^ai//  sinduvarakai^. 

*  For  vasthanam  cf.  Maitri  Upan.  (Comm.)  VI,  i. 
"  I  would  read  asawvignena. 
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56.  'What  is  it  that  these  women  lack^  that  they 
perceive  not  that  )outh  is  fickle  ?  for  this  old  age 
will  destroy  whatever  has  beauty. 

57.  '  Verily  they  do  not  see  any  one's  plunge  into 
disease,  and  so  dismissing  fear,  they  are  joyous  in  a 
world  which  is  all  pain. 

58.  '  Evidently  they  know  nothing  of  death 
which  carries  all  away ;  and  so  at  ease  and  without 
distress  they  can  sport  and  laugh. 

59.  'What  rational  being,  who  knows  of  old  age, 
death  and  sickness,  could  stand  ^  or  sit  down  at  his 
ease  or  sleep,  far  less  laugh  ? 

60.  '  But  he  verily  is  like  one  bereft  of  sense, 
who,  beholding  another  aged  or  sick  or  dead, 
remains  self-possessed  and  not  afflicted. 

61.  '(So)  even  when  a  tree  is  deprived  of  its 
flowers  and  fruits,  or  if  it  is  cut  down  and  falls,  no 
other  tree  sorrows.' 

62.  Seeing  him  thus  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
with  his  desires  estranged  from  all  worldly  objects, 
Udayin,  well  skilled  in  the  rules  of  policy,  with 
kindly  feelings  addressed  him  : 

63.  '  Since  I  was  appointed  by  the  king  as  a 
fitting  friend  for  thee,  therefore  I  have  a  wish  to 
speak  to  thee  in  this  friendliness  of  my  heart. 

64.  '  To  hinder  from  what  is  disadvantageous, — 
to  urge  to  what  is  advantageous, — and  not  to  for- 
sake in  misfortune, — these  are  the  three  marks  of 
a  friend. 

65.  '  If  I,  after  having  promised  my  friendship,  were 
not  to  heed  when  thou  turnest  away  from  the  great 
end  of  man,  there  would  be  no  friendship  in  me. 

^  Kiw  vina.  ^  1  would  conjecture  tishZ/^en. 
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66.  '  Therefore  I  speak  as  thy  friend, — such  rude- 
ness as  this  to  women  is  not  befitting  for  one  young 
in  years  and  graceful  in  person. 

67.  '  It  is  right  to  woo  a  woman  even  by  guile, — 
this  is  useful  both  for  getting  rid  of  shame  and  for 
one's  own  enjoyment. 

68.  '  Reverential  behaviour  and  compliance  with 
her  wishes  are  what  binds  a  woman's  heart ;  good 
qualities  truly  are  a  cause  of  love,  and  women  love 
respect. 

69.  'Wilt  thou  not  then,  O  large-eyed  prince, 
even  if  thy  heart  is  unwilling,  seek  to  please  them 
with  a  courtesy  worthy  of  this  beauty  of  thine  ? 

70.  '  Courtesy  is  the  balm  of  women,  courtesy  is 
the  best  ornament ;  beauty  without  courtesy  is  like 
a  grove  without  flowers. 

71.  'But  of  what  use  is  courtesy  by  itself?  let 
it  be  assisted  by  the  heart's  feelings ;  surely,  when 
worldly  objects  so  hard  to  attain  are  in  thy  grasp, 
thou  wilt  not  despise  them. 

72.  '  Knowing  that  pleasure  was  the  best  of 
objects,  even  the  god  Purawdara  (Indra)  wooed  in 
olden  time  Ahalya  the  wife  of  the  saint  Gautama. 

73.  'So  too  Agastya  wooed  Rohi;^i,  the  wife  of 
Soma;  and  therefore,  as  .S'ruti  saith,  a  like  thing 
befell  Lopamudra  \ 

74.  '  The  great  ascetic  Vr/haspati  begot  Bha- 
radva^a  on  Mamatd  the  daughter  of  the  INIaruts, 
the  wife  of  Autathya  ^ 

*  Agastya's  wife.  This  seems  to  refer  to  Lopamudras  words 
to  her  husband  in  Rig-veda  I,  179;  cf.  also  Mahabh.  Ill,  xcvii. 

*  This  should  be  Utathya  (cf.  IMahabh.  1,  civ).  Maniata  had 
Dirghatamas  by  her  husband  and  Bharadvfi^a  by  Vz/haspati. 
The  MSS.  read  SamatS. 
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75.  '  The  Moon,  the  best  of  offerers,  begat  Budha 
of  divine  nature  on  the  spouse  of  Vr^'haspati  as  she 
was  offering  a  Hbation  \ 

'](i.  '  So  too  in  old  time  Paraj^ara,  overpowered 
by  passion  on  the  bank  of  the  Yamuna,  lay  with 
the  maiden  Kali  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  son 
of  the  Water  (Agni). 

']'].  '  The  sage  Vai-ish//^a  through  lust  begot  a  son 
Kapi//^alada  on  Akshamala  a  despised  low-caste 
woman  ^. 

78.  '  And  the  seer-king  Yayati,  even  when  the 
vigour  of  his  prime  was  gone,  sported  in  the 
A'aitraratha  forest  with  the  Apsaras  Vii-va/l. 

79.  'And  the  Kaurava  king  Pa^^^u,  though  he 
knew  that  intercourse  with  his  wife  would  end  in 
death,  yet  overcome  by  the  beauty  and  good 
qualities  of  Madri  yielded  to  the  pleasures  of 
love. 

80.  '  And  so  Karala^anaka,  when  he  carried  off 
the  Brahman's  daughter,  incurred  loss  of  caste 
thereby,  but  he  would  not  give  up  his  love. 

81.  '  Great  heroes  such  as  these  pursued  even 
contemptible  desires  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  how 
much  more  so  when  they  are  praiseworthy  of 
their  kind  ? 

82.  'And  yet  thou,  a  young  man,  possessed  of 
strength  and  beauty,  despisest  enjoyments  which 
rightly  belong  to  thee,  and  to  which  the  whole 
world  is  devoted.' 

83.  Having  heard  these  specious  words  of  his, 
well-supported  by  sacred  tradition,  the  prince  made 
reply,  in  a  voice  like  the  thundering  of  a  cloud  : 

^  She  is  called  Taia,  Vishwu  Pur.  IV,  6.  -  iManu  IX,  23. 
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84.  '  This  speech  manifesting^  affection  is  well- 
befitting  in  thee  ;  but  I  will  convince  thee  as  to 
where  thou  wrongly  judgest  me. 

85.  *  I  do  not  despise  worldly  objects,  I  know 
that  all  mankind  are  bound  up  therein ;  but  re- 
membering that  the  world  is  transitory,  my  mind 
cannot  find  pleasure  in  them. 

86.  *  Old  age,  disease,  and  death — if  these  three 
things  did  not  exist,  I  too  should  find  my  enjoyment 
in  the  objects  that  please  the  mind. 

87.  '  Yet  even  though  this  beauty  of  women  were 
to  remain  perpetual,  still  delight  in  the  pleasures 
of  desire  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  wise  man. 

88.  '  But  since  their  beauty  will  be  drunk  up  by 
old  age,  to  delight  therein  through  infatuation  can- 
not be  a  thing  approved  even  by  thyself^ 

89.  '  He  who  himself  subject  to  death,  disease, 
and  old  age,  can  sport  undisturbed  with  those  whose 
very  nature  implies  death,  disease,  and  old  age, — 
such  a  man  is  on  a  level  with  birds  and  beasts. 

90.  '  And  as  for  what  thou  sayest  as  to  even 
those  great  men  having  become  victims  to  desire, — 
do  not  be  bewildered  by  them,  for  destruction  was 
also  their  lot. 

91.  'Real  greatness  is  not  to  be  found  there, 
where  there  is  universally  destruction,  or  where 
there  is  attachment  to  earthly  objects,  or  a  want  of 
self-control. 

92.  '  And  when  thou  sayest,  "  Let  one  deal  with 
women  even  by  guile,"  I  know  nought  about  guile, 
even  if  it  be  accompanied  with  courtesy. 

93.  '  That  compliance  too  with  a  woman's  wishes 

'  Or  'cvc-n  by  llic  boul.' 
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pleases  me  not,  if  truthfulness  be  not  there  ;  if  there 
be  not  a  union  with  one's  whole  soul  and  nature, 
then  "out  upon  it"  say  I. 

94.  'A  soul  overpowered  by  passion,  believing  in 
falsehood,  carried  away  by  attachment  and  blind  to 
the  faults  of  its  objects, — what  is  there  in  it  worth 
being  deceived  ? 

95.  '  And  if  the  victims  of  passion  do  deceive 
one  another, — are  not  men  unfit  for  women  to  look 
at  and  women  for  men  ? 

96.  *  Since  then  these  things  are  so,  thou  surely 
wouldest  not  lead  me  astray  into  ignoble  pleasures, 
— me  afflicted  by  sorrow,  and  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  ? 

97.  '  Ah  !  thy  mind  must  be  very  firm  and  strong, 
if  thou  canst  find  substance  in  the  transitory 
pleasures  of  sense ;  even  in  the  midst  of  violent 
alarm  thou  canst  cling  to  worldly  objects,  when 
thou  seest  all  created  beings  in  the  road  of  death. 

98.  '  But  I  am  fearful  and  exceedingly  bewildered, 
as  I  ponder  the  terrors  of  old  age,  death,  and 
disease ;  I  can  find  no  peace,  no  self-command, 
much  less  can  I  find  pleasure,  while  I  see  the 
world  as  it  were  ablaze  with  fire. 

99.  '  If  desire  arises  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  who 
knows  that  death  is  certain, — I  think  that  his  soul 
must  be  made  of  iron,  who  restrains  it  in  this  great 
terror  and  does  not  weep.' 

100.  Then  the  prince  uttered  a  discourse  full  of 
resolve  and  abolishing  the  objects  of  desire ;  and 
the  lord  of  day,  whose  orb  is  the  worthy  centre  of 
human  eyes,  departed  to  the  Western  Mountain. 

loi.  And  the  women,  having  worn  their  garlands 
and  ornaments  in  vain,  with  their  graceful  arts  and 
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endearments  all  fruitless,  concealing  their  love  deep 
in  their  hearts  ^  returned  to  the  city  with  broken 
hopes. 

102.  Having  thus  seen  the  beauty-  of  the  troop 
of  women  who  had  gone  out  to  the  city-garden,  now 
withdrawn  in  the  evening, — the  prince,  pondering 
the  transitoriness  which  envelopes  all  things,  entered 
his  dwellinof. 

103.  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  how  his  mind 
turned  away  from  all  objects  of  sense,  could  not  lie 
down  all  that  night,  like  an  elephant  with  an  arrow 
in  its  heart ;  but  wearied  in  all  sorts  of  consultation, 
he  and  his  ministers  could  find  no  other  means 
beside  these  (despised)  pleasures  to  restrain  his 
son's  purpose. 

^  Reading  sva  eva  bhave  from  the  Tibetan. 
-  Reading  jriyam  for  striyam. 
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1.  He,  the  son  of  the  ^S^akya  king,  even  though 
thus  tempted  by  the  objects  of  sense  which  infatuate 
others,  yielded  not  to  pleasure  and  felt  not  delight, 
like  a  lion  deeply  pierced  in  his  heart  by  a  poisoned 
arrow. 

2.  Then  one  day  accompanied  by  some  worthy 
sons  of  his  father  s  ministers,  friends  full  of  varied 
converse, — with  a  desire  to  see  the  glades  of  the 
forest  and  longing  for  peace,  he  went  out  with  the 
king's  permission. 

3.  Having  mounted  his  good  horse  Ka;;zthaka, 
decked  with  bells  and  bridle-bit  of  new  gold,  with 
beautiful  golden  harness  and  the  chowrie  waving ', 
he  went  forth  like  the  moon  ^  mounted  on  a  comet. 

4.  Lured  by  love  of  the  wood  and  longing  for  the 
beauties  of  the  ground  ^,  he  went  to  a  spot  near  at 
hand  *  on  the  forest-outskirts ;  and  there  he  saw  a 
piece  of  land  being  ploughed,  with  the  path  of  the 
plough  broken  like  waves  on  the  water. 

^  '  The  white  bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  cow,  fixed  on  a  gold  or 
ornamented  shaft,  rose  from  between  the  ears  of  the  horse.' 
Wilson,  Hindu  Drama,  I,  p.  200. 

"^  The  Tibetan  has  tog-la  Ijon-dah  chu-skyes  tog-can, '  like  him 
who  has  the  sign  of  a  tree  and  water-born  (lotus,)  (mounted)  on  a 
comet,'  but  with  no  further  explanation.  Could  this  mean  the 
moon  as  oshadhipati  and  as  kumu   eja  ? 

'  Should  we  read  -gMn^kkhwh  for  -^nnikkh-xh} 

*  Nikr/sh/ataram;  one  MS.  reads  vikr/sh/a-,  'ploughed.' 
[42]  E 
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5.  Having  beheld  the  ground  in  this  condition, 
with  its  young  grass  scattered  and  torn  by  the 
plough,  and  covered  with  the  eggs  and  young  of 
little  insects  which  were  killed,  he  was  filled  with 
deep  sorrow  as  for  the  slaughter  of  his  own  kindred. 

6.  And  beholding  the  men  as  they  were  plough- 
ing, their  complexions  spoiled  by  the  dust,  the  sun's 
rays,  and  the  wind,  and  their  cattle  bewildered  with 
the  burden  of  drawing,  the  most  noble  one  felt  ex- 
treme compassion. 

7.  Having  alighted  from  the  back  of  his  horse,  he 
went  over  the  ground  slowly,  overcome  with  sorrow, 
— pondering  the  birth  and  destruction  of  the  world, 
he,  grieved,  exclaimed,  '  this  is  indeed  pitiable.' 

8.  Then  desiring  to  become  perfectly  lonely  in  his 
thoughts,  having  stopped  those  friends  who  were 
following  him,  he  went  to  the  root  of  a  rose-apple  in 
a  solitary  spot,  which  had  its  beautiful  leaves  all 
tremulous  (in  the  wind). 

9.  There  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  covered  with 
leaves  \  and  with  its  young  grass  bright  like  lapis 
lazuli ;  and,  meditating  on  the  oriorin  and  destruction 
of  the  world,  he  laid  hold  of  the  path  that  leads  to 
firmness  of  mind. 

10.  Having  attained  to  firmness  of  mind-,  and 
being  forthwith  set  free  from  all  sorrows  such  as  the 
desire  of  worldly  objects  and  the  rest,  he  attained 


'  The  MSS.  add  -klioravatyaw,  an  obscure  word,  which  may 
be  connected  with  khura  or  perhaps  should  be  aUered  to 
-koravatyaw,  i.e. 'covered  with  sharp-pointed  leaves,'  or  'covered 
with  leaves  and  buds.'  [The  Tibetan  has  g<!:ah-mar  Idan-pai 
sa-gzhi  der-ni  do  zhugs-te,  'on  the  pure  ground  here  he  sitting.' 
This  might  point  to  soitra  jauX-avatya w.     II.W.j 

'  Query,  .yanKivaj)tamanaAsthiti/;  for  -niand/;sthite//. 
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the  first  stage  of  contemplation,  unaffected  by  sin, 
calm,  and  '  argumentative  ^' 

11.  Having  then  obtained  the  highest  happiness 
sprung  from  deliberation  ^,  he  next  pondered  this 
meditation, — having  thoroughly  understood  in  his 
mind  the  course  of  the  world  : 

12.  '  It  is  a  miserable  thing  that  mankind,  though 
themselves  powerless^  and  subject  to  sickness,  old 
age,  and  death,  yet,  blinded  by  passion  and  ignorant, 
look  with  disgust  on  another  who  is  afflicted  by  old 
age  or  diseased  or  dead. 

13.  *  If  I  here,  being  such  myself,  should  feel  dis- 
gust for  another  who  has  such  a  nature,  it  would  not 
be  worthy  or  right  in  me  who  know  this  highest 
duty.' 

14.  As  he  thus  considered  thoroughly  these  faults 
of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death  which  belong  to  all 
living  beings,  all  the  joy  which  he  had  felt  in  the 
activity  of  his  vigour,  his  youth,  and  his  life,  vanished 
in  a  moment. 

15.  He  did  not  rejoice,  he  did  not  feel  remorse  ; 
he  suffered  no  hesitation,  indolence,  nor  sleep ;  he 
felt  no  drawing  towards  the  qualities  of  desire ;  he 
hated  not  nor  scorned  another. 

16.  Thus  did  this  pure  passionless  meditation 
grow  within  the  great-souled  one ;  and  unobserved 
by  the  other  men,  there  crept  up  a  man  in  a  beggar's 
dress. 

17.  The  king's  son  asked  him  a  question, — he  said 
to  him,  '  Tell  me,  who  art  thou  ? '  and  the  other 
replied,  'Oh  bull  of  men,  I,  being  terrified  at  birth 

^  ^avitarka,  cf.  Yoga-sutras  I,  42.    (Read  anasrava-.) 
"^  Two  syllables  are  lost  in  this  line.  ^  Arasa/^. 

E  2 
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and  death,  have  become  an  ascetic  for  the  sake  of 
liberation. 

1 8.  '  Desiring  liberation  in  a  world  subject  to  de- 
struction, I  seek  that  happy  indestructible  abode, — 
isolated  from  mankind,  with  my  thoughts  unlike 
those  of  others,  and  with  my  sinful  passions  turned 
away  from  all  objects  of  sense 

19.  '  Dwelling  anywhere,  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  in 
an  uninhabited  house,  a  mountain  or  a  forest, — I 
wander  without  a  family  and  without  hope,  a  beggar 
ready  for  any  fare,  seeking  only  the  highest  good.' 

20.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  while  the  prince 
was  looking  on,  he  suddenly  flew  up  to  the  sky ;  it 
was  a  heavenly  inhabitant  who,  knowing  that  the 
prince's  thoughts  were  other  than  what  his  outward 
form  promised,  had  come  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
rousing  his  recollection. 

21.  When  the  other  was  gone  like  a  bird  to 
heaven,  the  foremost  of  men  was  rejoiced  and 
astonished  ;  and  having  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  the  term  dharma  \  he  set  his  mind  on  the 
manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  deliverance. 

22.  Then  like  Indra  himself,  and  haviner  tamed 
his  senses, — desiring  to  return  home  he  mounted 
his  noble  steed ;  and  having  made  him  turn  back 
as  he  looked  for  his  friends,  from  that  moment  he 
sought  no  more  the  desired  forest. 

23.  Ever  seeking  to  make  an  end  of  old  age  and 
death,  fixing  his  thoughts  in  memory  on  dwelling  in 
the  woods,  he  entered  the  city  again  but  with  no 
feelings  of  longing,  like  an  elephant  entering  an 
exercise-ground-  after  roaming  in  a  forest-land. 

24.  '  Happy  truly  and  blessed  is  that  woman  whose 

*  Dliarni;isa///.!,'//ain  ?  '  Cf.  II,  3. 
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husband  is  such  as  thou,  O  long-eyed  prince  ! '  So, 
on  seeing  him,  the  princess  exclaimed,  folding  her 
hands  to  welcome  him,  as  he  entered  the  road. 

25.  He  whose  voice  was  deep-sounding  like  a 
cloud  heard  this  address  and  was  filled  with  profound 
calm  ;  and  as  he  heard  the  word  '  blessed  ^ '  he  fixed 
his  mind  on  the  attainment  of  Nirva;2a. 

26.  Then  the  prince  whose  form  was  like  the  peak 
of  a  golden  mountain, — whose  eye,  voice,  and  arm 
resembled  a  bull,  a  cloud,  and  an  elephant^, — whose 
countenance  and  prowess  were  like  the  moon  and 
a  lion, — having  a  longing  aroused  for  something 
imperishable, — went  into  his  palace. 

27.  Then  stepping  like  a  lion  he  went  towards  the 
king  who  was  attended  by  his  numerous  counsellors, 
like  Sanatkumara  in  heaven  waiting  on  Indra  re- 
splendent in  the  assembly  ^  of  the  Maruts. 

28.  Prostrating  himself,  with  folded  hands,  he 
addressed  him,  '  Grant  me  graciously  thy  permission, 
O  lord  of  men, — I  wish  to  become  a  wandering 
mendicant  for  the  sake  of  liberation,  since  separation 
is  appointed  for  me.' 

29.  Having  heard  his  words,  the  king  shook  like 
a  tree  struck  by  an  elephant,  and  having  seized  his 
folded  hands  which  were  like  a  lotus,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears  : 

30.  '  O  my  son,  keep  back  this  thought,  it  is  not 
the  time  for  thee  to  betake  thyself  to  dharma;  they 
say  that  the  practice  of  religion  is  full  of  evils  in  the 
first  period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  still  fickle. 


^  Sc.  nirvr/ta. 

^  Ga^amegharshabhabahunisvanaksha/z?      So    Chinese 

translation,  Beal,  st.  356. 
^  I  read  samitau. 

t 
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31.  '  The  mind  of  the  thoughtless  ignorant  young 
man  \vhose  senses  are  eager  for  worldly  objects,  and 
who  has  no  power  of  settled  resolution  for  the  hard- 
ships of  vows  of  penance,  shrinks  back  from  the 
forest,  for  it  is  especially  destitute  of  discrimination. 

32.  '  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  practise  religion, 
O  my  child  of  loved  qualities  \  leaving  my  royal 
glory  to  thee  who  art  well  worthy  to  be  distinguished 
by  it ;  but  thy  religion,  O  firm-striding  hero,  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  heroism  ;  it  would  be  irreligion 
if  thou  wert  to  leave  thine  own  father. 

33.  '  Do  thou  therefore  abandon  this  thy  resolu- 
tion ;  devote  thyself  for  the  present  to  the  duties  of 
a  householder ;  to  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures of  liis  prime,  it  is  delightful  to  enter  the 
penance-forest.' 

34.  Having  heard  these  words  of  the  king,  he 
made  his  reply  in  a  voice  soft  like  a  sparrow's :  '  If 
thou  wilt  be  my  surety,  O  king,  against  four  contin- 
gencies, I  will  not  betake  myself  to  the  forest. 

35.  '  Let  not  my  life  be  subject  to  death,  and  let 
not  disease  impair  this  health  of  mine ;  let  not  old 
age  attack  m}-  youth,  and  let  not  misfortune  destroy 
my  weal.' 

36.  When  his  son  uttered  a  speech  so  hard  to  be 
understood,  the  king  of  the  6'akyas  thus  replied  : 
'  Abandon  this  idea  bent  upon  departure  ;  extrava- 
gant desires  are  only  ridiculous.' 

37.  Then  he  who  was  firm  as  Mount  Meru  ad- 
dressed his  father  :  'If  this  is  impossible,  then  this 
course  of  mine  is  not  to  be  hindered  ;  it  is  not  right 
to  lay  hold  of  one  who  would  escape  -'  from  a  house 
that  is  on  fire. 

'  Or  '  lover  of  religion.'  '  Read  nij^tikramishum. 
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38.  *As  separation  is  inevitable  to  the  world,  but 
not  for  Dharma',  this  separation  is  preferable;  will 
not  death  sever  me  helplessly,  my  objects  unattained 
and  myself  unsatisfied?' 

39.  The  monarch,  having  heard  this  resolve  of  his 
son  longing  for  liberation,  and  having  again  exclaimed, 
'He  shall  not  go,'  set  guards  round  him  and  the 
highest  pleasures. 

40.  Then  having  been  duly  instructed  ^  by  the 
counsellors,  with  all  respect  and  affection,  according 
to  the  i'astras,  and  being  thus  forbidden  with  tears 
by  his  father,  the  prince,  sorrowing,  entered  into  his 
palace. 

41.  There  he  was  gazed  at  by  his  wives  with  rest- 
less eyes,  whose  faces  were  kissed  by  their  dangling 
earrings,  and  whose  bosoms  were  shaken  with  their 
thick-coming  sighs, — as  by  so  many  young  fawns. 

42.  Bright  like  a  golden  mountain,  and  bewitching 
the  hearts  of  the  noble  women,  he  enraptured  their 
ears,  limbs,  eyes,  and  souls  by  his  speech,  touch, 
form,  and  qualities. 

43.  When  the  day  was  gone,  then,  shining  with 
his  form  like  the  sun,  he  ascended  the  palace,  as  the 
rising  sun  ascends  Mount  Meru,  desiring  to  dispel 
the  darkness  by  his  own  splendour. 

44.  Having  ascended,  he  repaired  to  a  special 
Sfolden  seat  decorated  with  embellishments  of  dia- 
mond,  with  tall  lighted  candlesticks  ablaze  with 
gold,  and  its  interior  filled  with  the  incense  of  black 
aloe-wood. 

45.  Then  the  noblest  of  women  waited  during  the 


^  This  accompanies  the  soul  at  death;  cf.  Manu  VIII,  17. 
2  Does  this  allude  to  Udayin  ?  or  should  we  translate  it  '  being 
shown  the  way  ?' 
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night  on  the  noblest  of  men  who  was  Hke  Indra  him- 
self, with  a  concert  of  musical  instruments,  as  the 
crowds  of  heavenly  nymphs  wait  on  the  son  of  the 
Lord  of  wealth  ^  upon  the  summit  of  Himavat,  white 
like  the  moon. 

46.  But  even  by  those  beautiful  instruments  like 
heavenly  music  he  was  not  moved  to  pleasure  or  de- 
light ;  since  his  desire  to  go  forth  from  his  home  to 
seek  the  bliss  of  the  highest  end  was  never  lulled. 

47.  Then  by  the  power  of  the  heavenly  beings 
most  excellent  in  self-mortification,  the  Akanish///as, 
who  knew  the  purpose  of  his  heart,  deep  sleep  was 
suddenly  thrown  on  that  company  of  women  and 
their  limbs  and  gestures  became  distorted  2. 

48.  One  was  lying  there,  resting  her  cheek  on  her 
trembling  arm ;  leaving  as  in  anger  her  lute,  though 
dearly  loved,  which  lay  on  her  side,  decorated  with 
gold-leaf. 

49.  Another  shone  with  her  flute  clinging  to  her 
hand,  lying  with  her  white  garments  fallen  from  her 
bosom, — like  a  river  whose  banks  are  smiling  with 
the  foam  of  the  water  and  whose  lotuses  are  covered 
with  a  straight  line  of  bees  ^ 

50.  Another  was  sleeping"*,  embracing  her  drum  as 
a  lover,  with  her  two  arms  tender  like  the  shoot  of 
a  young  lotus  and  bearing  their  bracelets  closely 
linked,  blazing  with  gold. 

51.  Others,  decked  with   new  golden  ornaments 

*  Sc.  Kuvera.  I  follow  Professor  Max  IMiillcr's  suggested  reading 
himava/'^Airasiva  for  the  MS.  himavadgirisira. 

'  With  this  description  of  the  sleeping  women  compare  that  in 
the  Kaniayawa,  V,  10. 

'  The  bees  represent  the  flute  held  in  the  lotus-like  hand. 

*  I  would  read  tathSpard. 
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and  wearing  peerless  yellow  garments,  fell  down  alas ! 
helpless  with  sleep,  like  the  boughs  of  the  Kar;^i- 
kara  broken  by  an  elephant. 

52.  Another,  leaning  on  the  side  of  a  window, 
with  her  willow-form  bent  like  a  bow,  shone  as  she 
lay  with  her  beautiful  necklace  hanging  down,  like  a 
statue  ^  in  an  archway  made  by  art. 

53.  The  lotus-face  of  another,  bowed  down,  with 
the  pinguent-lines  on  her  person  rubbed  by  the 
jewelled  earrings,  appeared  to  be  a  lotus  with  its 
stalk  bent  into  a  half-circle,  and  shaken  by  a  duck 
standing-  on  it  ^. 

54.  Others,  lying  as  they  sat,  with  their  limbs 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  bosoms,  shone  in 
their  beauty,  mutually  clasping  one  another  with 
their  twining  arms  decorated  with  golden  bracelets. 

55.  And  another  damsel  lay  sound  asleep,  embrac- 
ing her  big  lute  as  if  it  were  a  female  friend,  and 
rolled  it  about,  while  its  golden  strings  trembled, 
with  her  own  face  bright  with  her  shaken  earrings. 

56.  Another  lay,  with  her  tabour,     .     .     . 

57.  Others  showed  no  lustre  with  their  eyes  shut, 
although  they  were  really  full-eyed  and  fair-browed, 
— like  the  lotus-beds  with  their  buds  closed  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun. 

58.  Another,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dishevelled, 
and  her  skirts  and  ornaments  fallen  from  her  loins,  lay 
with  her  necklace  in  confusion,  like  a  woman  crushed 
by  an  elephant  and  then  dropped. 

59.  Others,  helpless  and  lost  to   shame,   though 

^  6"alabhaw^ika  ? 

2  This  is  a  hard  verse,  but  the  woman's  face  above  the  bent  body 
seems  to  be  compared  to  the  duck  standing  on  the  flower  and 
bending  its  stalk. 
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naturally  self-possessed  and  endued  with  all  graces  of 
person,  breathed  violently  as  they  lay  and  yawned 
with  their  arms  distorted  and  tossed  about. 

60.  Odiers,  with  their  ornaments  and  garlands 
thrown  off, — unconscious,  with  their  garments  spread 
out  unfastened, — their  bright  eyes  wide  open  and 
motionless, — lay  without  any  beauty  as  if  they  were 
dead. 

61.  Another,  with  fully-developed  limbs,  her  mouth 
wide  open,  her  saliva  dropping,  and  her  person  ex- 
posed, lay  as  though  sprawling  in  intoxication, — she 
spoke  not,  but  bore  every  limb  distorted. 

62.  Thus  that  company  of  women,  lying  in  differ- 
ent attitudes,  according  to  their  disposition  and 
family,  bore  the  aspect  of  a  lake  whose  lotuses  were 
bent  down  and  broken  by  the  wind. 

63.  Then  having  seen  these  young  women  thus 
lying  distorted  and  with  uncontrolled  gestures, — 
however  excellent  their  forms  and  graceful  their 
appearance, — the  king's  son  felt  moved  with  scorn. 

64.  '  Such  is  the  nature  of  women,  impure  and 
monstrous  in  the  world  of  living  beings;  but  deceived 
by  dress  and  ornaments  a  man  becomes  infatuated 
by  a  woman's  attractions. 

65.  '  If  a  man  would  but  consider  the  natural  state 
of  women  and  this  change  produced  in  them  by 
sleep,  assuredly  he  would  not  cherish  his  folly ;  but 
he  is  smitten  from  a  riofht  will  and  so  succumbs  to 
passion.' 

66.  Thus  to  him  havmcr  recoonised  that  difference 
there  arose  a  desire  to  escape  in  the  night ;  and  then 
the  gods,  knowing  his  purpose,  caused  the  door  of 
the  palace  to  fly  open. 

67.  Then    he  went  down   from   the  roof  of  the 
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palace,  scorning  those  women  who  lay  thus  distorted ; 
and  having  descended,  undauntedly  he  went  out  first 
into  the  courtyard  \ 

68.  Having  awakened  his  horse's  attendant,  the 
swift  iOa^/^daka,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  '  Bring  me 
quickly  my  horse  Kawthaka  ^  I  wish  to-day  to  go 
hence  to  attain  immortality. 

69.  '  Since  such  is  the  firm  content  which  to-day  is 
produced  in  my  heart,  and  since  my  determination  is 
settled  in  calm  resolve,  and  since  even  in  loneliness 
I  seem  to  possess  a  guide, — verily  the  end  which  I 
desire  is  now  before  me. 

70.  '  Since  abandoning  all  shame  and  modesty 
these  women  lay  before  me  as  they  did,  and  the  two 
doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  verily  the  time  is 
come  to  depart  for  my  true  health.' 

71.  Then,  accepting  his  lord's  command,  though 
he  knew  the  purport  of  the  king's  injunctions,  as 
being  urged  by  a  higher  power  in  his  mind,  he  set 
himself  to  bring  the  horse. 

72.  Then  he  brought  out  for  his  master  that  noble 
steed,  his  mouth  furnished  with  a  golden  bit,  his 
back  lightly  touched  by  the  bed  on  which  he  had 
been  lying,  and  endued  with  strength,  vigour,  speed, 
and  swiftness  ^  ; 

j:^.  With  a  long  chine,  and  root  of  the  tail  and 
heel, — gentle,  with  short  hair,  back,  and  ears, — with 
his  back,  belly,  and  sides  depressed  and  elevated, — 
with  broad  nostrils,  forehead,  hips,  and  breast  *. 

74.   The  broad-chested  hero,  having  embraced  him, 


'  Cf.  Mahabh.  II,  32. 

2  Spelt  in  the  MSS.  sometimes  Kaw//^aka,  but  not  always  clear. 

'  Read^avatvaropapannam  for  MS.  ^avatvalo-. 

*  Cf.  the  description  in  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis. 
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and  caressing  him  with  his  lotus-Hke  hand,  ordered 
him  with  a  gentle-toned  voice,  as  if  he  were  desirous 
to  plunge  into  the  middle  of  an  army  : 

75.  '  Oftentimes  have  evil  enemies  been  over- 
thrown by  the  king  when  mounted  on  thee ;  do 
thou,  O  best  of  steeds,  so  exert  thyself  that  I  too 
may  obtain  the  highest  immortality  '. 

76.  'Companions  are  easy  to  be  found  in  battle 
or  in  the  happiness  obtained  by  winning  worldly 
objects  or  in  attaining  wealth ;  but  companions 
are  hard  for  a  man  to  find  who  has  fallen  into  mis- 
fortune or  when  he  flies  for  refuge  to  Dharma. 

'J'].  '  And  yet  all  those  who  in  this  world  are  com- 
panions, whether  in  sinful  custom  or  in  seeking  for 
Dharma, — as  my  inner  soul  now  recognises, — they 
too  are  verily  sharers  in  the  common  aim. 

78.  '  Since  then,  when  I  attain  this  righteous  end, 
my  escape  from  hence  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  world, —  O  best  of  steeds,  by  thy  speed  and 
energy,  strive  for  thine  own  good  and  the  good  of 
the  world.' 

79.  Thus  having  exhorted  the  best  of  steeds  like 
a  friend  to  his  duty,  he,  the  best  of  men,  longing  to 
go  to  the  forest,  wearing  a  noble  form,  in  brightness 
like  fire^,  mounted  the  white  horse  as  the  sun  an 
autumnal  cloud. 

80.  Then  that  good  steed,  avoiding  all  noises 
which  would  sound  startling  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
awaken  the  household, — all  sound  of  his  jaws  hushed 
and  his  neighing  silenced, — went  forth,  planting  his 
hurrying  steps  at  full  speed. 

81.  With  their  lotus-like  hands,  whose  fore-arms 

'  Yathavat=yathS. 

'  Asitap;ati  seems  here  used  like  kr/sh«a,u:ati,  'fire.' 
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were  adorned  with  golden  bracelets,  the  Yakshas, 
with  their  bodies  bent  down,  threw  lotuses  and  bore 
up  his  hoofs  as  he  rushed  in  startled  haste. 

82.  The  city-roads  which  were  closed  with  heavy 
gates  and  bars,  and  which  could  be  with  difficulty 
opened  ^  even  by  elephants,  flew  open  of  their  own 
accord  without  noise,  as  the  prince  went  through. 

St,.  Firm  in  his  resolve  and  leaving  behind  with- 
out hesitation  his  father  who  turned  ever  towards 
him  ^  and  his  young  son,  his  affectionate  people  and 
his  unparalleled  magnificence,  he  then  went  forth 
out  of  his  father's  city. 

84.  Then  he  with  his  eyes  long  and  like  a  full- 
blown lotus,  looking  back  on  the  city,  uttered  a 
sound  like  a  lion,  '  Till  I  have  seen  the  further  shore 
of  birth  and  death  I  will  never  again  enter  the  city 
called  after  Kapila.' 

85.  Having  heard  this  his  utterance,  the  troops  of 
the  court  of  the  Lord  of  wealth  ^  rejoiced ;  and  the 
hosts  of  the  gods,  triumphing,  wished  him  a  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

S6.  Other  heavenly  beings  with  forms  bright  like 
fire,  knowing  that  his  purpose  was  hard  to  fulfil,  pro- 
duced a  light  on  his  dewy  path  like  the  rays  of  the 
moon  issuing  from  th^  rift  of  a  cloud. 

87.  But  he  with  his  horse  like  the  horse  of  Indra, 
the  lord  of  bay  horses,  hurrying  on  as  if  spurred  in 
his  mind,  went  over  the  leagues  full  of  many  con- 
flicting emotions*, — the  sky  all  the  while  with  its 
cloud-masses  checkered  with  the  light  of  the  dawn. 

^  Apadhriyante  MSS.,  but  I  read  apavri-. 

^  Abhimukham.  ^  Sc.  the  Yakshas. 

*  Or  perhaps  '  six  leagues.' 


BOOK  VI. 

1.  Then  when  the  sun,  the  eye  of  the  world,  was 
just  risen,  he,  the  noblest  of  men,  beheld  the  hermit- 
age of  the  son  of  Bhrz'gu, 

2.  Its  deer  all  asleep  in  quiet  trust,  its  birds  tran- 
quilly resting, — seeing  it  he  too  became  restful,  and 
he  felt  as  if  his  end  was  attained. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  ending  his  wonder  and  to  show 
reverence  for  the  penances  observed,  and  as  express- 
ing his  own  conformity  therewith  \  he  alighted  from 
the  back  of  his  horse. 

4.  Having  alighted,  he  stroked  the  horse,  exclaim- 
ing, '  All  is  saved,'  and  he  spoke  well-pleased  to 
A'/^a^^^daka,  bedewing  him  as  it  were  with  tears  from 
his  eyes  : 

5.  '  Good  friend,  thy  devotion  to  me  and  thy 
courage  of  soul  have  been  proved  by  thy  thus 
following  this  steed  whose  speed  is  like  that  of 
Tarkshya  ^. 

6.  '  Bent  even  though  I  am  on  other  business,  I  am 
wholl)-  won  in  heart  by  thee, — one  who  has  such  a 
love  for  his  master,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to 
carry  out  his  wish. 

7.  '  One  can  be  able  without  affection,  and  affec- 
tionate though  unable;  but  one  like  thee,  at  once 
affectionate  and  able,  is  hard  to  fuid  in  the  world. 

•  SvCxm    X'anuvartitAw    rakshan.       [The    Tibetan    has   the 
obscure  rahgi  rjes-su  bsruh-va  la  =  sva +  anu  +  rakshan  ?   H.  W.] 
'  An  old  mythic  representation  of  the  sun  as  a  horse. 
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8.  *  I  am  pleased  with  this  noble  action  of  thine  ; 
this  feeling  is  seen  towards  me,  even  though  I  am 
regardless  of  conferring  rewards. 

9.  '  Who  would  not  be  favourably  disposed  to  one 
who  stands  to  him  as  bringing  him  reward  ?  but  even 
one's  own  people  commonly  become  mere  strangers 
in  a  reverse  of  fortune  ^ 

10.  'The  son  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the 
family,  the  father  is  honoured  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  (future)  support ;  the  world  shows  kindness  for 
the  sake  of  hope ;  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  un- 
selfishness without  a  motive. 

11.  *  Why  speak  many  words  ?  in  short,  thou  hast 
done  me  a  very  great  kindness ;  take  now  my  horse 
and  return,  I  have  attained  the  desired  wood.' 

12.  Thus  having  spoken,  the  mighty  hero  in  his 
desire  to  show  perfect  gentleness  ^  unloosed  his 
ornaments  and  gave  them  to  the  other,  who  was 
deeply  grieved. 

13.  Having  taken  a  brilliant  jewel  whose  effect 
illumined  his  diadem,  he  stood,  uttering  these 
words,  like  the  mountain  Ma7;2dara  with  the  sun 
resting  on  it : 

14.  'By  thee  with  this  jewel,  O  K/iamda,  having 
offered  him  repeated  obeisance,  the  king,  with  his 
loving  confidence  still  unshaken,  must  be  enjoined 
to  stay  his  grief. 

15.  *"I  have  entered  the  ascetic-wood  to  destroy 
old  age  and  death, — with  no  thirst  for  heaven,  with 
no  lack  of  love  nor  feeling  of  anger. 

*  G^anibhavati  may  be  a  quaint  expression  for  para^ano 
bhavati, — this  seems  the  meaning  of  the  Tibetan.  Or  wc  might 
read^anyo  bhavati. 

^  Anr/samsa.  (for  inriszmsya),  see  Pacini  V,  i,  i30ga«a. 
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1 6.  *  "  Do  not  think  of  mourning  for  me  who  am 
thus  gone  forth  from  my  home  ;  union,  however  long 
it  may  last,  in  time  will  come  to  an  end. 

17.  '"Since  separation  is  certain,  therefore  is  my 
mind  fixed  on  liberation ;  how  shall  there  not  be 
repeated  severings  from  one's  kindred  ? 

18.  '  "  Do  not  think  of  mourning  for  me  who  am 
gone  forth  to  leave  sorrow  behind ;  it  is  the  thralls 
of  passion,  who  are  attached  to  desires,  the  causes  of 
sorrow,  for  whom  thou  shouldst  mourn. 

19.  '  "  This  was  the  firm  persuasion  of  our  prede- 
cessors,— I  as  one  departing  by  a  common  road  am 
not  to  be  mourned  for  by  my  heir. 

20.  '"  At  a  man's  death  there  are  doubtless  heirs  to 
his  wealth  ;  but  heirs  to  his  merit  are  hard  to  find  on 
the  earth  or  exist  not  at  all. 

21.  '  "  Even  though  thou  sayest,  '  He  is  gone  at  a 
wrong  time  to  the  wood,' — there  is  no  wrong  time 
for  religious  duty  (dharma),  life  being  fragile  as 
it  is. 

22.  '  "  Therefore  my  determination  is, '  I  must  seek 
my  supreme  good  this  very  day;'  what  confidence 
can  there  be  in  life,  when  death  stands  as  our 
adversary  ?  " 

23.  '  Do  thou  address  the  king,  O  friend,  with 
these  and  such-like  words  ;  and  do  thou  use  thy 
efforts  so  that  he  may  not  even  remember  me. 

24.  '  Yea,  do  thou  repeat  to  the  king  our  utter 
unworthiness ;  through  unworthiness  affection  is  lost, 
— and  where  affection  is  lost,  there  is  no  sorrow.' 

25.  Having  heard  these  words,  A7/a;;/da,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  made  reply  with  folded  hands, 
his  voice  choked  by  tears  : 

26.  '  At  this  state  of  mind  of  thine,  causing  afflic- 
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tion  to  thy  kindred,  my  mind,  O  my  lord,  sinks  down 
like  an  elephant  in  the  mud  of  a  river. 

27.  '  To  whom  would  not  such  a  determination  as 
this  of  thine  cause  tears,  even  if  his  heart  were  of 
iron, — how  much  more  if  it  were  throbbine  with 
love  ? 

28.  '  Where  ^  is  this  delicacy  of  limb,  fit  to  lie  only 
in  a  palace, — and  where  is  the  ground  of  the  ascetic- 
forest,  covered  with  the  shoots  of  rough  ku^a  grass  ? 

29.  'When,  on  hearing  thy  resolve,  I  first  brought 
thee  this  horse, — it  was  fate  only,  O  my  lord,  which 
made  me  do  it,  mastering  my  will, 

30.  'But  how  could  I,  O  king,  by  mine  own  will, — 
knowing  this  thy  decision, — carry  back  the  horse  to 
the  sorrow  of  Kapilavastu  ? 

31.  'Surely  thou  wilt  not  abandon,  O  hero,  that 
fond  old  king,  so  devoted  to  his  son,  as  a  heretic 
might  the  true  religion  ? 

32.  '  And  her,  thy  second  mother,  worn  with  the 
care  of  bringing  thee  up, — thou  wilt  not  surely  forget 
her,  as  an  ingrate  a  benefit  ? 

2,3.  '  Thou  wilt  not  surely  abandon  thy  queen, 
endowed  with  all  virtues,  illustrious  for  her  family, 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  with  a  young  son,  as  a 
coward  the  royal  dignity  within  his  reach  ? 

34.  '  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  the  young  son  of 
Yaiodhara,  worthy  of  all  praise,  thou  the  best  of  the 
cherishers  of  religion  and  fame,  as  a  dissolute  spend- 
thrift his  choicest  glory  ? 

35.  '  Or  even  if  thy  mind  be  resolved  to  abandon 
thy  kindred  and  thy  kingdom,  thou  wilt  not,  O 
master,  abandon  me, — thy  feet  are  my  only  refuge. 

^  A  common  expression  (which  occurs  also  in  Persian  poetry) 
to  imply  the  incompatibility  of  two  things. 
[42]  F 
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36.  '  I  cannot  go  to  the  city  with  my  soul  thus 
burning,  leaving  thee  behind  in  the  forest  as  Sumitra* 
left  the  son  of  Raghu. 

2,'j.  'What  will  the  king  say  to  me,  returning  to 
the  city  without  thee  ?  or  what  shall  I  say  to  thy 
queens  by  way  of  telling  them  good  news  ? 

38.  '  As  for  what  thou  saidst,  "  thou  must  repeat 
my  unworthiness  to  the  king" — how  shall  I  speak 
what  is  false  of  thee  as  of  a  sage  without  a  fault  ? 

39.  '  Or  even  if  I  ventured  to  speak  it  with  a  heart 
ashamed  and  a  tongue  cleaving  to  my  mouth,  who 
would  think  of  believincr  it  ? 

o 

40.  'He  who  would  tell  of  or  believe  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  moon,  might  tell  of  or  believe  thy  faults, 
O  physician  of  faults. 

41.  'Him  who  is  always  compassionate  and  who 
never  fails  to  feel  pity,  it  ill  befits  to  abandon  one 
who  loves; — turn  back  and  have  mercy  on  me.' 

42.  Having  heard  these  words  of  A'^awda  over- 
come with  sorrow, — self-possessed  with  the  utmost 
firmness  the  best  of  speakers  answered  : 

43.  '  Abandon  this  distress,  A^/^awda,  regarding 
thy  separation  from  me, — change  is  inevitable  in 
corporeal  beings  who  are  subject  to  different  births. 

44.  '  Even  if  I  through  affection  were  not  to  aban- 
don my  kindred  in  my  desire  for  liberation,  death 
would  still  make  us  helplessly  abandon  one  another. 

45.  '  She,  my  mother,  by  whom  I  was  borne  in  the 
womb  with  great  thirst  and  pains, — where  am  I  now 
with  regard  to  her,  all  her  efforts  fruitless,  and  where 
is  she  with  regard  to  me  ? 

46.  '  As  birds  go  to  their  roosting-tree  and  then 

'  This  is  the  Sumantra  of  ihe  RSmayaz/a  II,  57. 
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depart,  so  the  meeting  of  beings  inevitably  ends  in 
separation. 

47.  *  As  clouds,  having  come  together,  depart 
asunder  again,  such  I  consider  the  meeting  and 
parting  of  living  things. 

48.  *  And  since  this  world  goes  away,  each  one  of 
us  deceiving  the  other, — it  is  not  right  to  think  any- 
thing thine  own  in  a  time  of  union  which  is  a 
dream. 

49.  *  Since  the  trees  are  parted  from  the  innate 
colour  of  their  leaves,  why  should  there  not  still 
more  be  the  parting  of  two  things  which  are  alien  to 
each  other  ? 

50.  '  Therefore,  since  it  is  so,  grieve  not,  my  good 
friend,  but  go ;  or  if  thy  love  lingers,  then  go  and 
afterwards  return. 

51.  '  Say,  without  reproaching  us,  to  the  people  in 
Kapilavastu,  '*  Let  your  love  for  him  be  given  up,  and 
hear  his  resolve. 

52.  ' "  Either  he  will  quickly  come  back,  having 
destroyed  old  age  and  death  ;  or  else  he  will  himself 
perish,  having  failed  in  his  purpose  and  lost  hold  of 
every  support.'" 

5 3.  Having  heard  his  words,  Ka^^^thaka,  the  noblest 
of  steeds,  licked  his  feet  with  his  tongue  and  dropped 
hot  tears. 

54.  With  his  hand  whose  fingers  were  united  with 
a  membrane  and  which  was  marked  with  the  auspi- 
cious svastika,  and  with  its  middle  part  curved',  the 
prince  stroked  him  and  addressed  him  like  a  friend  : 

55.  'Shed  not  tears,  Ka;;^thaka,  this  thy  perfect 

^  Professor  Kielhorn  suggests  >5akra-madhyena, '  with  a  wheel  in 
its  centre,'  cf.  VIII,  55. 

F  2 
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equine  nature  has  been  proved, — bear  with  it,  this 
thy  labour  will  soon  have  its  fruit.' 

56.  Then  seizing  the  sharp  jewelled  sword  which 
was  in  A7/awdaka's  hand,  he  resolutely  drew  out 
from  the  sheath  the  blade  decked  with  golden  orna- 
ments, like  a  serpent  from  its  hole, 

57.  Having  drawn  it  forth,  dark  blue  like  a  blue 
lotus  petal,  he  cut  his  decorated  tiara  and  his  hair, 
and  he  tossed  it  with  its  scattered  muslin  into  the 
air  as  a  grey  goose  into  a  lake. 

58.  And  the  heavenly  beings,  with  a  longing  to 
worship  it,  seized  it  respectfully  as  it  was  thrown  up  ; 
and  the  divine  hosts  paid  it  due  adoration  in  heaven 
with  celestial  honours. 

59.  Having  thus  divorced  his  ornaments  and 
banished  all  royal  magnificence  from  his  head,  and 
seeing  his  muslin  floating  away  like  a  golden  goose, 
the  stedfast  prince  desired  a  sylvan  dress. 

60.  Then  a  celestial  being,  wearing  the  form  of  a 
hunter,  pure  in  heart,  knowing  his  thoughts,  ap- 
proached near  him  in  dark-red  garments  ;  and  the 
son  of  the  6'akya  king  thus  addressed  him  : 

61.  '  Thy  red  garments  are  auspicious,  the  sign  of 
a  saint ;  but  this  destructive  bow  is  not  befitting ; 
therefore,  my  good  friend,  if  there  is  no  strong  pre- 
ference in  the  matter,  do  thou  ofive  me  that  dress 
and  take  this  of  mine.' 

62.  The  hunter  replied,  '  It  has  given  me  my 
desire  ',  O  giver  of  desires,  as  by  this  I  have  inspired 

'  I  have  taken  a  rat  as  from  a  +  rS,  but  Professor  Kielhorn 
suggests  that  it  might  mean  'near.'  'Although  in  this  dress 
I  make  the  deer  come  confidently  close  to  mc  and  then  kill 
them,  yet  take  it  if  you  want  it.'  [The  Tibetan  seems  to  have 
read  kamasarat,— ^dod-pa  sfiin-po  las,  '  from  essence  of  desire.' 
I  I.W.I 
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animals  with  confidence  and  then  killed  them  ;  but 
if  thou  hast  need  of  it,  O  thou  who  art  like  Indra, 
accept  it  at  once  and  give  me  the  white  dress.' 

6^.  With  extreme  joy  he  then  took  that  sylvan 
dress  and  gave  away  the  linen  one ;  and  the  hunter, 
assuming  his  heavenly  form,  having  taken  the  white 
garment,  went  to  heaven. 

64.  Then  the  prince  and  the  attendant  of  the 
horse  were  filled  with  wonder  as  he  was  thus  going, 
and  forthwith  they  paid  great  honour  anew  to  that 
sylvan  dress. 

65.  Then  the  great-souled  one,  having  dismissed 
the  weeping  K/mmda.,  and  wearing  his  fame  veiled 
by  the  sign  of  the  red  garment,  went  towards  the 
hermitage,  like  the  king  of  mountains  wrapped  in  an 
evening  cloud. 

66.  While  his  master,  thus  regardless  of  his 
kingdom,  was  going  to  the  ascetic-wood  in  mean 
garments,  the  groom,  tossing  up  his  arms,  wailed 
bitterly  and  fell  on  the  ground. 

67.  Having  looked  again  he  wept  aloud,  and 
embraced  the  horse  Kawthaka  with  his  arms ;  and 
then,  hopeless  and  repeatedly  lamenting,  he  went 
in  body  to  the  city,  not  in  soul. 

68.  Sometimes  he  pondered,  sometimes  he  la- 
mented, sometimes  he  stumbled,  and  sometimes  he 
fell  ;  and  so  going  along,  wretched  through  his  de- 
voted attachment,  he  performed  all  kinds  of  actions 
in  the  road  without  conscious  will. 


BOOK  VII. 

1.  Then  having  left  the  weeping  tear-faced 
Kh?i7nd2i, — indifferent  to  all  things  in  his  longing  for 
the  forest,  he  by  whom  all  objects  are  accomplished, 
overpowering  the  place  by  his  beauty,  entered  that 
hermitage  as  if  it  were  fully  blessed. 

2.  He  the  prince  with  a  gait  like  the  lion's,  having 
entered  that  arena  of  deer,  himself  like  a  deer, — by 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  even  though  bereft  of  his 
magnificence,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  hermitage. 

3.  The  drivers  of  wheeled  carriages  also,  with 
their  wives,  stood  still  in  curiosity,  holding  the  yokes 
in  their  hands, — they  gazed  on  him  who  was  like 
Indra,  and  moved  not,  standing  like  their  beasts  of 
burden  with  their  heads  half  bent  down. 

4.  And  the  Brahmans  who  had  gone  outside  for 
the  sake  of  fuel,  having  come  with  their  hands  full 
of  fuel,  flowers,  and  kui-a  grass, — pre-eminent  as 
they  were  in  penances,  and  proficients  in  wisdom, 
went  to  see  him,  and  went  not  to  their  cells. 

5.  Delighted  the  peacocks  uttered  their  cries,  as 
if  they  had  seen  a  dark-blue  cloud  rising  up  ;  and 
leaving  the  young  grass  and  coming  forward,  the 
deer  with  restless  eyes  and  the  ascetics  who  grazed 
like  deer  '  stood  still. 


*  A  form  of  ascetic  observance,  see  Mahabh.  I,  3644;  V,  4072. 
C'f.  infra,  jloka  15. 
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6.  Beholding  him,  the  lamp  of  the  race  of  Iksh- 
vaku,  shining  like  the  rising  sun, — even  though 
their  milking  was  over,  being  filled  with  joy,  the 
oblation-giving  cows  poured  forth  their  milk. 

7.  '  It  is  one  of  the  eight  Vasus  or  one  of  the  two 
A^vins,  descended  here,' — these  words  arose,  uttered 
aloud  by  the  sages  in  their  astonishment  at  seeing 
him. 

8.  Like  a  second  form  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  \ 
like  the  personified  glory  of  the  universe,  he  lighted 
up  the  entire  wood  like  the  sun  come  down  of  his 
own  accord. 

9.  Then  he,  being  duly  honoured  and  invited  to 
enter  by  those  dwellers  in  the  hermitage,  paid  his 
homage  to  the  saints,  with  a  voice  like  a  cloud  in 
the  rainy  season  ^. 

10.  He,  the  wise  one,  longing  for  liberation,  tra- 
versed that  hermitage  filled  with  the  holy  company 
desirous  of  heaven, — gazing  at  their  strange  penances. 

11.  He,  the  gentle  one,  having  seen  the  different 
kinds  of  penance  practised  by  the  ascetics  in  that 
sacred  grove, — desiring  to  know  the  truth,  thus  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  ascetics  who  was  following  him  : 

12.  'Since  this  to-day  is  my  first  sight  of  a 
hermitage  I  do  not  understand  this  rule  of  penance ; 
therefore  will  your  honour  kindly  explain  to  me 
what  resolve  possesses  each  one  of  you.' 

13.  Then  the  Brahman  well-versed  in  penance 
told  in  order  to  that  bull  of  the  ^akyas,  a  very  bull 
in  prowess,  all  the  various  kinds  of  penance  and  the 
fruit  thereof. 


*  Lekharshabha  is  a  rare  name  of  liulra. 
^  A  conjectural  reading. 
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14.  '  Uncultivated  food,  growing  out  of  the  water, 
leaves,  water,  and  roots  and  fruits, — this  is  the  fare 
of  the  saints  according  to  the  sacred  texts ;  but  the 
different  alternatives  of  penance  vary. 

15.  'Some  live  like  the  birds  on  gleaned  corn, 
others  graze  on  grass  like  the  deer,  others  live  on 
air  with  the  snakes,  as  if  turned  into  ant-hills  ^ 

16.  '  Others  win  their  nourishment  with  great 
effort  from  stones,  others  eat  corn  ground  with  their 
own  teeth  ;  some,  having  boiled  for  others,  dress  for 
themselves  what  may  chance  to  be  left. 

1 7.  '  Others,  with  their  tufts  of  matted  hair  con- 
tinually wet  with  water,  twice  offer  oblations  to  Agni 
with  hymns ;  others  plunging  like  fishes  into  the 
water  dwell  there  with  their  bodies  scratched  by 
tortoises. 

18.  '  By  such  penances  endured  for  a  time, — by 
the  higher  they  attain  heaven,  by  the  lower  the 
world  of  men  ;  by  the  path  of  pain  they  eventually 
dwell  in  happiness, —  pain,  they  say,  is  the  root  of 
merit.' 

19.  The  king's  son,  having  heard  this  speech  of 
the  ascetic,  even  though  he  saw  no  lofty  truth  in  it-, 
was  not  content,  but  gently  uttered  these  thoughts 
to  himself: 

20.  '  The  penance  is  full  of  pain  and  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  fruit  of  the  penance  is  mainly  heaven 
at  its  best,  and  all  the  worlds  are  subject  to  change  ; 
verily  the  labour  of  the  hermitages  is  spent  for  but 
little  gain. 


'  Cf.  the  legend  of  the  princess  Sukanya,  given  in  Wilson's  note, 
Hindu  Drama,  I,  p.  263. 

'  Cf.  Beal,  517  (or  perhaps  'though  he  liad  not  himself  yet 
attained  the  highest  truth  '). 
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21.  'Those  who  abandoning  wealth,  kindred,  and 
worldly  objects,  undertake  vows  for  the  sake  of 
heaven, — they,  when  parted,  only  wish  to  go  to  a 
still  greater  wood  of  their  own  again  ^ 

22.  '  He  who  by  all  these  bodily  toils  which  are 
called  penances,  seeks  a  sphere  of  action  for  the  sake 
of  desire, — not  examining  the  inherent  evils  of  mun- 
dane existence,  he  only  seeks  pain  by  pain. 

23.  *  There  is  ever  to  living  creatures  fear  from 
death,  and  they  with  all  their  efforts  seek  to  be 
born  again ;  where  there  is  action,  there  must  in- 
evitably be  death, — he  is  always  drowned  therein, 
just  because  he  is  afraid. 

24.  '  Some  undergo  misery  for  the  sake  of  this 
world,  others  meet  toil  for  the  sake  of  heaven ;  all 
living  beings,  wretched  through  hope  and  always 
missing  their  aim,  fall  certainly  for  the  sake  of 
happiness  into  misery. 

25.  '  It  is  not  the  effort  itself  which  I  blame, — 
which  flinging  aside  the  base  pursues  a  high  path 
of  its  own ;  but  the  wise,  by  all  this  common  toil, 
ought  to  attain  that  state  in  which  nothing  needs 
ever  to  be  done  again. 

26.  '  If  the  mortification  of  the  body  here  is 
religion,  then  the  body's  happiness  is  only  irreligion  ; 
but  by  religion  a  man  obtains  happiness  in  the  next 
world,  therefore  religion  here  bears  irreligion  as  its 
fruit. 

27.  'Since  it  is  only  by  the  mind's  authority  that 
the  body  either  acts  or  ceases  to  act,  therefore  to 
control  the  thought  is  alone  befitting, — without  the 
thought  the  body  is  like  a  log. 


^  Their  desired  heaven  will  only  be  a  fresh  penance-grove. 
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2S.  '  If  merit  is  gained  by  purity  of  food,  then 
there  is  merit  also  in  the  deer ;  and  in  those  men 
also  who  live  as  outcasts  from  all  enjoyments,  through 
being  estranged  from  them  by  the  fault  of  their 
destiny. 

29.  '  If  the  deliberate  choice  of  pain  is  a  cause  of 
merit,  why  should  not  that  same  choice  be  directed 
to  pleasure  ?  If  you  say  that  the  choice  of  pleasure 
carries  no  authority,  is  not  the  choice  of  pain  e([ually 
without  authority  ? 

30.  '  So  too  those  who  for  the  sake  of  purifying 
their  actions,  earnestly  sprinkle  w^ater  on  themselves, 
saying,  "  this  is  a  sacred  spot," — even  there  this 
satisfaction  resides  only  in  the  heart, — for  waters 
will  not  cleanse  away  sin. 

31.  'The  water  which  has  been  touched  by  the 
virtuous, — that  is  the  spot,  if  you  wish  for  a  sacred 
spot  on  the  earth ;  therefore  I  count  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  only  the  virtues  of  a  virtuous  man  \ — • 
water  without  doubt  is  only  water.' 

32.  Thus  he  uttered  his  discourse  full  of  various 
arguments,  and  the  sun  went  down  into  the  west ; 
then  he  entered  the  grove  where  penances  had  now 
ceased  and  whose  trees  were  gray  with  the  smoke 
of  the  (evening)  oblations  ; 

33.  Where  the  sacred  fires  had  been  duly  trans- 
ferred when  kindled  to  other  spots, — all  crowded 
with  the  holy  hermits  who  had  performed  their 
ablutions,  and  with  the  shrines  of  the  gods  murmur- 
ing with  the  muttered  prayers, — it  seemed  all  alive 
like  the  full  service  of  religion  in  exercise. 

34.  He  spent  several  nights  there,  himself  like 

'  Gu»an  cva? 
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the  moon,  examining  their  penances ;  and  he  de- 
parted from  that  penance-field,  feehng  that  he  had 
comprehended  the  whole  nature  of  penance. 

35.  The  dwellers  of  the  hermitage  followed  him 
with  their  minds  fixed  on  the  greatness  of  soul 
visible  in  his  person,  as  if  they  were  great  seers 
beholding  Religion  herself,  withdrawn  from  a  land 
invaded  by  the  base. 

36.  Then  he  looked  on  all  those  ascetics  with 
their  matted  hair,  bark  garments,  and  rag-strips 
waving,  and  he  stood  considering  their  penances 
under  an  auspicious  and  noble  tree  by  the  way-side. 

'})'].  Then  the  hermits  having  approached  stood 
surrounding  the  best  of  men  ;  and  an  old  man  from 
among  them  thus  addressed  him  respectfully  in  a 
gentle  voice  : 

2)'^.  '  At  thy  coming  the  hermitage  seems  to  have 
become  full,  it  becomes  as  it  were  empty  when  thou 
art  gone, — therefore,  my  son,  thou  wilt  not  surely 
desert  it,  as  the  loved  life  the  body  of  one  who 
wishes  to  live. 

39.  'In  front  stands  the  holy  mountain  Himavat, 
inhabited  by  Brahmarshis,  ra^arshis,  and  surarshis ; 
by  whose  mere  presence  the  merit  of  these  penances 
becomes  multiplied  to  the  ascetics. 

40.  '  Near  us  also  are  holy  spots  of  pilgrimage, 
which  become  ladders  to  heaven  ;  loved  by  divine 
sages  and  saints  whose  souls  are  intent  on  devotion 
and  who  keep  their  souls  in  perfect  control. 

41.  '  From  hence,  again,  the  Northern  quarter  is 
especially  to  be  fitly  followed  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
eminent merit ;  even  one  who  was  wise  starting 
towards  the  south  could  not  advance  one  single  step. 

42.  '  Hast  thou  seen  in  this  sacred  grove  one  who 
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neglects  all  ceremonies  or  who  follows  confused 
ceremonies  or  an  outcast  or  one  impure,  that  thou 
dost  not  desire  to  dwell  here  ?  Speak  it  out,  and 
let  the  abode  be  welcomed. 

43.  '  These  hermits  here  desire  thee  as  their 
companion  in  penance,  thee  who  art  like  a  store- 
house of  penance, — to  dwell  with  thee  who  art  like 
Indra  would  bring  prosperity  even  to  Vr/haspati.' 

44.  He,  the  chief  of  the  wise,  when  thus  addressed 
in  the  midst  of  the  ascetics  by  their  chief — having 
resolved  in  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to  all  existence — 
thus  uttered  his  inward  thought : 

45.  '  The  upright-souled  saints,  the  upholders  of 
religion,  become  the  very  ideal  of  our  own  kindred 
through  their  delight  in  showing  hospitality ;  by  all 
these  kind  feelino-s  of  thine  towards  me  affection  is 
produced  in  me  and  the  path  which  regards  the  self 
as  supreme^  is  revealed. 

46.  '  I  seem  to  be  all  at  once  bathed  by  these 
gentle  heart-touching  words  of  thine,  and  the  joy 
now  throbs  in  me  once  more  which  I  felt  when  I 
first  grasped  the  idea  of  dharma. 

47.  '  There  is  sorrow  to  me  when  I  reflect  that  I 
shall  have  to  depart,  leaving  you  who  are  thus 
engaged,  you  who  are  such  a  refuge  and  who  have 
shown  such  excessive  kindness  to  me, — ^just  as  there 
was  when  I  had  to  leave  my  kindred  behind. 

48.  '  But  this  devotion  of  yours  is  for  the  sake  of 
heaven, — while  my  desire  is  that  there  may  be  no 
fresh  birth  ;  therefore  I  wish  not  to  dwell  in  this 
wood  ;  the  nature  of  cessation  is  different  from  that 
of  activity. 

49.  '  It  is  not  therefore  any  dislike  on  my  part  or 

'  Obscure,  cf.  Mahabh.V,  1593. 
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the  wrong  conduct  of  another,  which  makes  me  go 
away  from  this  wood  ;  for  ye  are  all  like  great  sages, 
standing  fast  in  the  religious  duties  which  are  in 
accordance  with  former  ages.' 

50.  Then  having  heard  the  prince's  discourse, 
gracious  and  of  deep  meaning,  gentle,  strong,  and 
full  of  dignity,  the  ascetics  paid  him  especial  honour. 

51.  But  a  certain  Brahman  who  was  lying  there 
in  the  ashes,  tall  and  wearing  his  hair  in  a  tuft,  and 
clothed  in  the  bark  of  trees,  with  reddish  eyes  and 
a  thin  long  nose,  and  carrying  a  pot  with  water  ^  in 
his  hand,  thus  lifted  his  voice  : 

52.  'O  sage,  brave  indeed  is  thy  purpose,  who, 
young  as  thou  art,  hast  seen  the  evils  of  birth ;  he  who, 
having  pondered  thoroughly  heaven  and  liberation, 
makes  up  his  mind  for  liberation, — he  is  indeed 
brave  ! 

53.  'By  all  those  various  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
vows  the  slaves  of  passion  desire  to  go  to  heaven; 
but  the  strong,  having  battled  with  passion  as  with 
an  enemy,  desire  to  obtain  liberation. 

54.  *  If  this  is  thy  settled  purpose,  go  quickly  to 
Vindhyakosh///a ;  the  Muni  Ara^^a  lives  there  who 
has  gained  an  insight  into  absolute  bliss. 

55.  '  From  him  thou  wilt  hear  the  path  to  truth, 
and  if  thou  hast  a  desire  for  it,  thou  wilt  embrace 
it ;  but  as  I  foresee,  this  purpose  of  thine  will  go  on 
further,  after  having  rejected  his  theory. 

56.  '  With  the  nose  of  a  well-fed  horse,  large  long 
eyes,  a  red  lower  lip,  white  sharp  teeth,  and  a  thin 
red  tongue, — this  face  of  thine  will  drink  up  the 
entire  ocean  of  what  is  to  be  known. 


'  Conjectural.     Dr.  von  Bohllingk  suggests  kuw^avahasto,  '  the 
back  of  whose  hand  was  like  a  kumda..' 
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57.  'That  imfathomed  depth  which  characterises 
thee,  that  majesty  and  all  those  signs  of  thine, — 
they  shall  win  a  teacher's  chair  in  the  earth  which 
was  never  won  by  sages  even  in  a  former  age.' 

58.  The  prince  replied,  '  Very  well,'  and  having 
saluted  the  company  of  sages  he  departed ;  the 
hermits  also  having  duly  performed  to  him  all 
the  rites  of  courtesy  entered  again  into  the  ascetic- 
L'^rove. 


BOOK   VIII. 

1.  Meanwhile  the  attendant  of  the  horse,  in  deep 
distress,  when  his  unselfish  master  thus  went  into 
the  forest,  made  every  effort  in  the  road  to  dis- 
solve ^  his  load  of  sorrow,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it  all 
not  a  tear  dropped  from  him. 

2.  But  the  road  which  by  his  lord's  command  he 
had  traversed  in  one  night  with  that  horse, — that 
same  road  he  now  travelled  in  eight  days,  pondering 
his  lord's  absence. 

3.  And  the  horse  Ka;;2thaka,  though  he  still  went 
on  bravely,  flagged  and  had  lost  all  spirit  in  his 
heart ;  and  decked  though  he  was  with  ornaments, 
he  had  lost  all  his  beauty  when  bereft  of  his 
master. 

4.  And  turning  round  towards  that  ascetic-grove, 
he  neighed  repeatedly  with  a  mournful  sound  ;  and 
though  pressed  wuth  hunger,  he  welcomed  not  nor 
tasted  any  grass  or  water  on  the  road,  as  before  ^. 

5.  Slowly  they  two  at  last  came  back  to  the 
city  called  after  Kapila,  which  seemed  empty 
when  deserted  by  that  hero  who  was  bent  on  the 

^  Vigraha  seems  here  used  in  an  unusual  sense.  Cf.  Tennyson's 
'  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  &c.' 

^  I  read  nabhinananda,  supposing  na  to  have  been  written 
on  the  margin  and  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  otherwise  abhis 
must  be  used  for  abhi.  [This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tibetan,  which 
translates  abhinanandaby  mhon-par  ma  dga,  where  mhon-par  is 
the  usual  translation  of  the  preposition  abhi.     H.W.] 
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salvation    of    the    world, —  like    the    sky   bereft    of 
the  sun. 

6.  Bright  as  it  was  with  lotus-covered  waters, 
adorned  also  with  trees  full  of  flowers,  that  garden 
of  his,  which  was  now  like  a  forest,  was  no  longer 
gay  with  citizens  who  had  lost  all  their  gladness. 

7.  Then  those  two, — who  were  as  it  were  silently 
forbidden  by  the  sad  inhabitants  w^ho  were  wander- 
ing in  that  direction,  their  brightness  gone  and 
their  eyes  dim  with  tears, — slowly  entered  the  city 
which  seemed  all  bathed  in  gloom. 

8.  Having  heard  that  they  had  returned  with 
their  limbs  all  relaxed,  coming  back  without  the 
pride  of  the  6'ak)a  race,  the  men  of  the  city  shed 
tears  in  the  road,  as  when  in  old  days  the  chariot  of 
the  son  of  Dai"aratha  came  back. 

9.  1' ull  of  wrath,  the  people  followed  iOaw/daka 
in  the  road,  crying  behind  him  with  tears,  '  Where 
is  the  king's  son,  the  glory  of  his  race  and  kingdom  ? 
he  has  been  stolen  awa)-  by  thee.' 

10.  Then  he  said  to  those  faithful  ones,  '  I  have 
not  left  the  king's  son  ;  but  by  him  in  the  unin- 
habited forest  I  weeping  and  the  dress  of  a  house- 
holder were  abandoned  toofether.' 

11.  Having  heard  these  words  of  his  those 
crow^ds  adopted  a  most  difficult  resolve  ;  they  did 
not  wipe  away  the  tears  which  fell  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  blamed  their  own  (evil)  hearts  on  account 
of  the  consequences  of  their  actions  ; 

12.  Then  they  said,  'Let  us  go  this  very  day 
into  that  forest,  whither  he  is  gone,  whose  gait  is 
like  the  king  of  elephants ;  without  him  we  have 
no  wish  to  live,  like  the  senses  when  the  souls 
depart. 
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1 3.  *  This  city  bereft  of  him  is  a  forest,  and  that 
forest  which  possesses  him  is  a  city ;  the  city  with- 
out him  has  no  charms  for  us,  Hke  heaven  without 
the  lord  of  the  Maruts,  when  Yrttra.  was  slain  ^' 

14.  Next  the  women  crowded  to  the  rows  of 
windows,  crying  to  one  another,  '  The  prince  has 
returned ; '  but  having  heard  that  his  horse  had  an 
empty  back,  they  closed  the  windows  again  and 
wailed  aloud. 

15.  But  the  king,  having  undertaken  religious 
observances  for  the  recovery  of  his  son,  with  his 
mind  distressed  by  the  vow  and  the  sorrow,  was 
muttering  prayers  in  the  temple,  and  performing 
such  rites  as  suited  the  occasion. 

16.  Then  with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, — taking 
the  horse,  his  whole  soul  fixed  on  the  horse, — over- 
come with  grief  he  ^  entered  the  palace  as  if  his 
master  had  been  killed  by  an  enemy. 

17.  And  entering  the  royal  stable,  looking  about 
with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  Kawthaka  uttered  a  loud 
sound,  as  if  he  were  uttering  his  woe  to  the  people. 

18.  Then  the  birds  that  fed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  the  carefully  cherished  horses  that  were 
tied  near  by,  re-echoed  the  sound  of  that  horse, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  the  return  of  the  prince. 

19.  And  the  people,  deceived  by  an  excessive 
joy,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king's 
inner  apartments,  thought  in  their  hearts, '  Since  the 
horse  Ka;;nhaka  neighs,  it  must  be  that  the  prince 
is  coming.' 

20.  Then   the   women,   who  were   fainting   with 


^  Quoted  by  U^^aladatta,  en  Uwadi-sutras  I,  156. 
^  Sc.  A'^andaka. 
[42]  G 
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sorrow,  now  in  wild  joy,  with  their  eyes  rolling  to 
see  ilie  prince,  rushed  out  of  the  palace  full  of  hope, 
like  llirkering  lightnings  from  an  autumn  cloud. 

2  1.  With  their  dress  hanging  down,  and  their 
linen  garments  soiled,  their  faces  untouched  by 
collyrium  and  with  eyes  dimmed  by  tears ;  dark 
and  discoloured  and  destitute  of  all  painting  \  like 
the  stars  in  the  sky,  pale-red  with  the  ending  of 
night ; 

2  2.  With  th<ir  feet  unstained  by  red,  and  un- 
decked by  anklets, — their  faces  without  earrings, 
and  their  ears  in  their  native  simplicity, — their 
loins  with  only  nature's  fulness,  and  uncircled  by 
any  irirdle, — and  their  bosoms  bare  of  strin<rs  of 
pearls  as  if  they  had  been  robbed. 

23.  But  when  they  saw  AV/andaka  standing  help- 
less, his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  horse,  the 
noble  women  wept  with  pale  faces,  like  cows  aban- 
doned by  the  bull  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

24.  Then  the  king's  principal  queen  Gautaml, 
like  a  fond  cow  that  has  lost  her  calf,  fell  bursting 
into  tears  on  the  ground  with  outstretched  arms, 
like  a  golden  plantain-tree  with  trembling  leaves. 

25.  Some  of  the  other  women,  bereft  of  their 
brightness  and  with  arms  and  souls  lifeless,  and 
seeming  to  have  lost  their  senses  in  their  despon- 
dency, raised  no  cr)-,  shed  no  tear,  and  breathed 
not.  standing  senseless  as  if  painted  -. 

26.  Others  as  having  lost  all  self-control,  fainting 
in  their  sorrow  for  their  lord,  their  faces  pouring 
tears   from   their  eyes,  watered  their  bosoms   from 

'  Is  aA^anay&  used  here  irregularly  in  the  fern,  to  distinguish 
it  from  af7j(,'ana,  '  the  pinguent? ' 
•  Conjectural. 
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which  all  sandal-wood  was  banished,  like  a  mountain 
the  rocks  with  its  streams. 

27.  Then  that  royal  palace  was  illumined  with 
their  faces  pelted  by  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  as  a 
lake  in  the  time  of  the  first  rains  with  its  dripping 
lotuses  pelted  by  the  rain  from  the  clouds. 

28.  The  noble  women  beat  their  breasts  with 
their  lotus-like  hands,  falling  incessantly,  whose  fin- 
gers were  round  and  plump,  which  had  their  arteries 
hidden  and  bore  no  ornaments, — as  creepers  tossed 
by  the  wind  strike  themselves  with  their  shoots. 

29.  And  again  how  those  women  shone  forth, 
as  their  bosoms  rose  up  together  after  the  blow 
from  the  hand,  and  trembled  with  the  shock, — 
like  the  streams,  when  their  pairs  of  ruddy  geese 
shake,  as  the  lotuses  on  which  they  sit  wave  about 
with  the  wind  from  the  wood  ^ 

30.  As  they  pressed  their  breasts  with  their 
hands,  so  too  they  pressed  their  hands  with  their 
breasts, — dull  to  all  feelings  of  pity,  they  made 
their  hands  and  bosoms  inflict  mutual  pains  on 
each  other. 

31.  Then  thus  spoke  Yai^odhara,  shedding  tears 
with  deep  2  sorrow,  her  bosom  heaving  with  her 
sighs,  her  eyes  discoloured  with  anger,  and  her 
voice  choking  with  emotion  through  the  influence 
of  despondency : 

32.  'Leaving  me  helplessly  asleep  in  the  night, 
whither,  O  A"/^a;;2daka,  is  he,  the  desire  of  my  heart, 

^  This  is  an  obscure  verse, — yathapi  is  not  clear;  I  have 
taken  yatha  as  a  'how'  of  admiration.  The  latter  lines  seem  to 
compare  the  hand  swaying  with  the  motion  of  the  bosom  to  the 
bird  seated  on  the  tossed  lotus." 

^  Is  vigadha  for  agadha,  or  should  we  read  viga^Aa? 

G  2 
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gone  ?  and  \vhen  thou  and  Kawthaka  are  alone 
come  back,  while  three  went  away  together,  my 
mind  trembles. 

23.  'Why  dost  thou  weep  to-day,  O  cruel  one, 
having  done  a  dishonourable,  pitiless,  and  unfriendly 
deed  to  me  ?  Cease  thy  tears  and  be  content  in 
thy  heart. — tears  and  that  deed  of  thine  ill  agree. 

34.  'Through  thee,  his  dear  obedient  faithful  loyal 
companion,  always  doing  what  was  right,  the  son 
of  my  lord  is  gone  never  to  return, — rejoice, — all 
hail !  thy  pains  have  gained  their  end. 

35.  '  Better  for  a  man  a  wise  enemy  rather  than 
a  foolish  friend  unskilled  in  emergencies  ;  by  thee, 
die  unwise  self-styled  friend,  a  great  calamity  has 
been  brought  upon  this  family. 

36.  '  These  women  are  sorely  to  be  pitied  who 
have  put  away  their  ornaments,  having  their  eyes 
red  and  dimmed  with  continuous  tears,  who  are  as 
it  were  desolate  widows,  though  their  lord  still 
stands  as  unshaken  as  the  earth  or  Mount  Himavat. 

37.  'And  these  lines  of  palaces  seem  to  weep 
aloud,  flinging  up  their  dovecots  for  arms,  with  the 
long  unbroken  moan  of  their  doves, — separated 
verily,  with  him,  from  all  who  could  restrain  ihem. 

38.  '  Even  that  horse  Kawthaka  without  doubt 
desired  my  utter  ruin ;  for  he  bore  away  from  hence 
my  treasure  when  all  were  sound  asleep  in  the 
night, — like  one  who  steals  jewels. 

39.  '  When  he  was  able  to  bear  even  the  onsets  of 
arrows,  and  still  more  the  strokes  of  whips, — how 
then  for  fear  of  the  fall  of  a  whip,  could  he  go  carry- 
ing with  him  my  prosperity  and  my  heart  together? 

40.  '  'I  he  base  creature  now  neighs  loudl)-,  filling 
the   king's   palace   with    the   sound  ;    but   when    he 
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carried  away  my  beloved,  then  this  vilest  of  horses 
was  dumb. 

41.  '  If  he  had  neighed  and  so  woke  up  the  people, 
or  had  even  made  a  noise  with  his  hoofs  on  the 
ground,  or  had  made  the  loudest  sound  he  could  with 
his  jaws,  my  grief  would  not  have  been  so  great.* 

42.  Having  thus  heard  the  queen's  words,  their 
syllables  choked  with  tears  and  full  of  lament,  slowly 
A'/2a;;2daka  uttered  this  answer,  with  his  face  bent 
down,  his  voice  low  with  tears,  and  his  hands  clasped 
in  supplication  : 

43.  '  Surely,  O  queen,  thou  wilt  not  blame  Kaw- 
thaka  nor  wilt  thou  show  thy  anger  against  me, — 
know  that  we  two  are  entirely  guiltless, — that  god 
amongst  men,  O  queen,  is  gone  away  like  a  god. 

44.  '  I  indeed,  though  I  well  knew  the  king's  com- 
mand, as  though  dragged  by  force  by  some  divine 
powers,  brought  quickly  to  him  this  swift  steed,  and 
followed  him  on  the  road  unwearied. 

45.  *  And  this  best  of  horses  as  he  went  along 
touched  not  the  ground  with  the  tips  of  his  hoofs  as 
if  they  were  kept  aloft  from  it ;  and  so  too,  having 
his  mouth  restrained  as  by  fate,  he  made  no  sound 
with  his  jaws  and  neighed  not. 

46.  '  When  the  prince  went  out,  then  the  gate  was 
thrown  open  of  its  own  accord ;  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  was,  as  it  were,  pierced  by  the  sun, — we  may 
learn  from  hence  too  that  this  was  the  ordering  of  fate. 

47.  '  When  also  by  the  king's  command,  in  palace 
and  city,  diligent  guards  had  been  placed  by  thou- 
sands, and  at  that  time  they  were  all  overcome  by 
sleep  and  woke  not, — we  may  learn  from  hence  too 
that  this  was  the  ordering  of  fate. 

48.  '  When   also    the   garment,    approved    for   a 
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hermit's  dwelling  in  the  forest,  was  offered  to  him  at 
the  moment  by  some  denizen  of  heaven,  and  the 
tiara  which  he  threw  into  the  sky  was  carried  off, 
— we  may  learn  from  hence  too  that  this  was  the 
orderin!:^^  of  fate. 

49.  *  Do  not  therefore  assume'  that  his  departure 
arises  from  the  fault  of  either  of  us,  O  queen ; 
neither  I  nor  this  horse  acted  by  our  own  choice  ;  he 
went  on  his  way  with  the  gods  as  his  retinue.' 

50.  Having  thus  heard  the  history  of  the  prince's 
departure,  so  marvellous  in  many  ways,  those  women, 
as  though  losing  their  grief,  were  filled  with  wonder, 
but  they  again  took  up  their  distress  at  the  thought 
of  his  becoming  an  ascetic. 

51.  With  her  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  of  despon- 
dency, wretched  like  an  osprey  who  has  lost  her 
young, — Gautami  abandoning  all  self-control  w'ailed 
aloud, — she  fainted,  and  with  a  weeping  face  ex- 
claimed : 

52.  '  Beautiful,  soft,  black,  and  all  in  great  waves, 
growing  each  from  its  own  special  root, — those  hairs 
of  his  are  tossed  on  the  ground,  worthy  to  be  en- 
circled by  a  royal  diadem. 

53.  'With  his  long  arms  and  lion-gait,  his  bull- 
like eye,  and  his  beauty  bright  like  gold,  his  broad 
chest,  and  his  voice  deep  as  a  drum  or  a  cloud, — 
should  such  a  hero  as  this  dwell  in  a  hermitaire  ? 

54.  '  This  earth  is  indeed  unworthy  as  regards 
that  peerless  doer  of  noble  actions,  for  such  a  vir- 
tuous hero  has  gone  away  from  her, — it  is  the  merits 
and  virtues  of  the  subjects  which  produce  their  king. 

55.  '  Those   two   feet  of  his,    tender,   with    their 


'  Should  wc  read  pruiipaiium  for  praiiganlum  ? 
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beautiful  web  spread  between  the  toes,  with  their 
ankles  concealed,  and  soft  like  a  blue  lotus, — how 
can  they,  bearing  a  wheel  marked  in  the  middle, 
walk  on  the  hard  ofround  of  the  skirts  of  the  forest  ? 

56.  '  That  body,  which  deserves  to  sit  or  lie  on 
the  roof  of  a  palace, —  honoured  with  costly  garments, 
aloes,  and  sandal-wood, — how  will  that  manly  body 
live  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  cold, 
the  heat,  and  the  rain  ? 

57.  '  He  who  was  proud  of  his  family,  goodness, 
strength,  energy,  sacred  learning,  beauty,  and  youth, 
— who  was  ever  ready  to  give,  not  to  ask, — how 
will  he  go  about  begging  alms  from  others  ? 

58.  '  He  who,  lying  on  a  spotless  golden  bed,  was 
awakened  during  the  night  by  the  concert  of  musical 
instruments, — how  alas  !  will  he,  my  ascetic,  sleep 
to-day  on  the  bare  ground  with  only  one  rag  of 
cloth  interposed  ? ' 

59.  Having  heard  this  piteous  lamentation,  the 
women,  embracing  one  another  with  their  arms, 
rained  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  as  the  shaken 
creepers  drop  honey  from  their  flowers. 

60.  Then  Yai-odhara  fell  upon  the  ground,  like 
the  ruddy  goose  parted  from  her  mate,  and  in  utter 
bewilderment  she  slowly  lamented,  with  her  voice 
repeatedly  stopped  by  sobs  : 

61.  '  If  he  wishes  to  practise  a  religious  life  after 
abandoning  me  his  lawful  wife  widowed, — where  is 
his  religion,  who  wishes  to  follow  penance  without 
his  lawful  wife  to  share  it  with  him  ? 

62.  'He  surely  has  never  heard  of  the  monarchs 
of  olden  times,  his  own  ancestors,  Mahasudari-a  ^  and 

'  Mahasudassana  is  the  name  of  a  king  in  G'ataka  I,  95. 
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the  rest, — how  they  went  wiih  their  wives  into  the 
forest, — that  he  thus  wishes  to  follow  a  religious  life 
without  me. 

6^v  '  He  does  not  see  that  husband  and  wife  are 
both  consecrated  in  sacrifices,  and  both  purified  by 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  Veda,  and  both 
destined  to  enjoy  ^  the  same  results  afterwards, — he 
therefore  grudges  me  a  share  in  his  merit. 

64.  '  Surely  it  must  be  that  this  fond  lover  of 
religion,  knowing  that  my  mind  was  secretly  quar- 
relling even  with  my  beloved,  lightly  and  without 
fear  has  deserted  me  thus  angry,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  heavenly  nymphs  in  Indra's  world  ! 

65.  '  But  what  kind  of  a  thought  is  this  of  mine  ? 
those  women  even  there  have  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  bodies, — for  whose  sake  he  thus  practises 
austerities  in  the  forest,  deserting  his  royal  magnifi- 
cence and  my  fond  devotion. 

66.  '  I  have  no  such  longing  for  the  joy  of  heaven, 
nor  is  that  hard  for  even  common  people  to  win  if  they 
are  resolute^;  but  my  one  desire  is  how  he  my  beloved 
may  never  leave  me  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

67.  '  Even  if  I  am  unworthy  to  look  on  m}-  husband's 
face  with  its  long  eyes  and  bright  smile,  still  is  this 
poor  Rdhula  never  to  roll  about  in  his  father's  lap  ? 

68.  '  Alas !  the  mind  of  that  wise  hero  is  terribly 
stern, — gentle  as  his  beauty  seems,  it  is  pitilessly 
cruel, — who  can  desert  of  his  own  accord  such  an 
infant  son  with  his  inarticulate  talk,  one  who  would 
charm  even  an  enemy. 

69.  '  My  heart  too  is  certainly  most  stern,  yea, 

'  I  read  bubhuksliQ  for  bubhukshu^. 

'  A[)i,  I  think,  should  properly  follow ^anasy a. 
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made  of  rock  or  fashioned  even  of  iron,  which  does 
not  break  when  its  lord  is  gone  to  the  forest,  de- 
serted by  his  royal  glory  like  an  orphan, — he  so  well 
worthy  of  happiness.' 

70.  So  the  queen,  fainting  in  her  woe,  wept  and 
pondered  and  wailed  aloud  repeatedly, — self-pos- 
sessed as  she  was  by  nature,  yet  in  her  distress  she 
remembered  not  her  fortitude  and  felt  no  shame. 

71.  Seeing  Ya^odhara  thus  bewildered  with  her 
wild  utterances  of  grief  and  fallen  on  the  ground,  all 
the  women  cried  out  with  their  faces  streaming 
with  tears  like  large  lotuses  beaten  by  the  rain. 

72.  But  the  king,  having  ended  his  prayers,  and 
performed  the  auspicious  rites  of  the  sacrifice,  now 
came  out  of  the  temple ;  and  being  smitten  by  the 
wailing  sound  of  the  people,  he  tottered  like  an 
elephant  at  the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt. 

73.  Having  heard  (of  the  arrival)  of  both  Kh2.m- 
daka  and  Ka;;2thaka,  and  having  learned  the  fixed 
resolve  of  his  son,  the  lord  of  the  earth  fell  struck 
down  by  sorrow  like  the  banner  of  Indra  when  the 
festival  is  over  \ 

74.  Then  the  king,  distracted  by  his  grief  for  his 
son,  being  held  up  for  a  moment  by  his  attendants 
all  of  the  same  race,  gazed  on  the  horse  with  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  then  falling  on  the  ground 
wailed  aloud : 

75.  '  After  having  done  many  dear  exploits  for  me 
in  battle,  one  great  deed  of  cruelty,  O  Ka;;/thaka, 
hast  thou  done, — for  by  thee  that  dear  son  of  mine, 
dear  for  his  every  virtue,  has  been  tossed  down  in 
the  wood,  dear  as  he  was,  like  a  worthless  thing. 

'  Cf.  I,  63. 
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76.  '  Therefore  either  lead  me  to-day  where  he  is, 
or  go  (luickly  and  bring  him  back  again  ;  without 
him  there  is  no  hfe  left  to  mc,  as  to  one  plunged  in 
sickness  without  the  true  medicine. 

77.  '  When  Suvarwanish///ivin  was  carried  away  by 
death,  it  seemed  impossible  that  Sr/w^^aya  '  should 
not  die;  and  shall  I,  when  my  dut)-loving  son  is 
gone,  fear  to  set  my  soul  free,  like  any  coward  ? 

78.  '  How  should  not  the  mind  of  Manu  himself  be 
distracted,  when  parted  from  his  dear  virtuous  son  '^, 
—  (Manu)  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  who  knew  the  higher 
and  the  lower,  the  mighty  lord  of  creatures,  the 
institutor  of  the  ten  chieftains  ^. 

79.  '  I  envy  the  monarch,  that  friend  of  Indra,  the 
wise  son  of  king  A^a  ■*,  who,  when  his  son  went  into 
the  forest,  went  himself  to  heaven,  and  dragged  out 
no  miserable  life  here  with  vain  tears. 

80.  '  Describe  to  me,  O  beloved  one,  the  court  of 
that  hermitagfe,  whither  thou  hast  carried  him  who  is 
as  my  funeral  oblation  of  water ;  these  my  vital  airs 
are  all  ready  to  depart,  and  are  eager  for  it,  longing 
to  drink  it.' 

81.  Thus  the  king,  in  his  grief  for  his  separation 
from  his  son, — losin^if  all  his  innate  firmness  which 
was  stedfast  like  the  earth, — loudly  lamented  as  one 
distraught,  like  Dai'aratha,  a  prey  to  his  sorrow  for 
Rdma. 


*  See  Mahabh.  XII,  31.  The  MSS.  read  Saw^aya  for  Sr/w^aya. 
'  Does  this   refer  to  his   losing  his  son  Sudyumna,  who  was 

changed  to  a  woman,  Vishwu  Pur.  IV,  i  ? 

'  Dajakshalrakr/t  isan  obscure  phrase;  [the  Tibetan  renders 
it  by  rgyal-rigs  bcu  byas,  'king-race  ten  made;'  rgyal-rigs  is  the 
ordinary  translation  of  kshatriya.     H.W.] 

*  Dajaratha. 
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82.  Then  the  wise  counsellor,  endued  with  religious 
learning,  courtesy,  and  virtue,  and  the  old  family 
priest,  spoke  to  him  as  was  befitting  in  these  well- 
weighed  words,  neither  with  their  faces  overwhelmed 
by  grief  nor  yet  wholly  unmoved  : 

83.  '  Cease,  O  noblest  of  men,  thy  grief,  regain 
thy  firmness, — surely  thou  wilt  not,  O  firm  hero, 
shed  tears  like  one  of  no  self-control ;  many  kings 
on  this  earth  have  gone  into  the  forests,  throwing 
away  their  royal  pomp  like  a  crushed  wreath. 

84.  '  Moreover,  this  his  state  of  mind  was  all  pre- 
determined ;  remember  those  words  long  ago  of  the 
holy  sage  Asita ;  "  He  will  never  be  made  to  dwell 
even  for  a  moment  contentedly  in  heaven  or  in  an 
emperor's  domain." 

85.  'But  if,  O  best  of  men,  the  effort  must  be 
made,  quickly  speak  the  word,  we  two  will  at  once 
go  together ;  let  the  battle  be  waged  in  every  way 
with  thy  son  and  his  fate  whatever  it  be.' 

86.  Then  the  king  commanded  them  both,  '  Do 
you  both  go  quickly  hence, — my  heart  will  not 
return  to  quiet,  any  more  than  a  bird's  in  the  woods 
longing  for  its  young.' 

87.  With  a  prompt  acquiescence  at  the  king's 
order  the  counsellor  and  the  family  priest  went  to 
that  forest ;  and  then  with  his  wives  and  his  queen 
the  king  also,  saying,  '  It  is  done,'  performed  the 
remainder  of  the  rites. 


BOOK   IX. 

1.  Tlien  the  two,  the  counsellor  and  the  family 
priest,  beaten  by  the  king  with  his  scourge  of  tears, 
went  with  every  effort  to  that  forest  in  the  hurry  of 
affection,  like  two  noble  horses  goaded. 

2.  Having  come  at  last  full  of  weariness  to  that 
hermitage,  accompanied  by  a  fitting  train, — they  dis- 
missed their  royal  pomp  and  with  sober  gestures 
entered  the  abode  of  Bhargava. 

3.  Having  saluted  that  Braliman  with  due  respect, 
and  having  been  honoured  by  him  with  due  rever- 
ence in  return,  having  seated  themselves,  plunging 
at  once  into  the  subject,  they  addressed  Bhargava, 
who  was  likewise  seated,  concerning  their  errand. 

4.  '  Let  your  honour  know  us  to  be  respectively 
imperfect  proficients  in  preserving  the  sacred  learning 
and  in  retaining  the  state-counsels, — in  the  service  of 
the  monarch  of  the  Ikshvaku  race,  pure  in  his  valour 
and  pure  and  wide  in  his  glory. 

5.  '  His  son,  who  is  like  6"ayanta,  while  he  himself 
is  like  Indra,  has  come  here,  it  is  said,  desirous  to 
escape  from  the  fear  of  old  age  and  death, — know 
that  we  two  are  come  here  on  account  of  him.' 

6.  He  answered  them,  '  That  prince  of  the  long 
arms  did  indeed  come  here,  but  not  as  one  un- 
awakcned  ;  "this  dharma  only  brings  us  back  again," 
— recognising  this,  he  went  off  forthwith  towards 
ArAr/a,  seeking  liberation.' 

7.  'I  hen   they   two,  having   understood    the   true 
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State  of  things,  bade  that  Brahman  at  once  farewell, 
and  weaned  though  they  were,  went  on  as  if  they 
were  unwearied,  thither  whither  the  prince  was  gone. 

8.  As  they  were  going,  they  saw  him  bereft  of  all 
ornaments  \  but  still  radiant  with  his  beauty,  sitting 
like  a  king  in  the  road  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  like  the 
sun  under  the  canopy  of  a  cloud. 

9.  Leaving  his  chariot,  the  family  priest  then  went 
up  to  the  prince  with  the  counsellor,  as  the  saint 
Aurvai"eya  ''^  went  with  Vamadeva,  wishing  to  see 
Rama  when  he  dwelt  in  the  forest. 

10.  They  paid  him  honour  as  was  fitting,  as  6'ukra 
and  A^-^giras  honoured  Indra  in  heaven  ;  and  he  in 
return  paid  due  honour  to  them,  as  Indra  in  heaven 
to  6'ukra  and  A;;?giras. 

1 1.  Then  they,  having  obtained  his  permission,  sat 
down  near  him  who  was  the  banner  of  the  6'akya  race ; 
and  they  shone  in  his  proximity  like  the  two  stars  of 
the  asterism  Punarvasu  in  conjunction  with  the  moon. 

12.  The  family  priest  addressed  the  prince  who 
shone  brightly  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  as 
Vr/haspati  addressed  Indra's  son  6^ayanta,  seated  in 
heaven  under  the  heavenly  tree  pari<,'ata : 

13.  'O  prince,  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
king  with  his  eyes  raining  tears  said  to  thee,  as  he 
lay  fainting  on  the  ground  with  the  arrow  of  thy 
sorrow  plunged  into  his  heart. 

14.  '"I  know  that  thy  resolve  is  fixed  upon  reli- 
gion, and  I  am  convinced  that  this  purpose  of  thine 
is  unchanging  ^ ;  but  I  am  consumed  with  a  flame  of 

*  Is  sr/^aya  for  sra^a? 

^  Agastya,  the  son  of  Urvaji.  Vamadeva  was  Dajaratha's 
counsellor. 

^  Conjectural.     [The  Tibetan  reads  the  second  line,  khyod-kyi 
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anguish  like  fire  at  thy  flying  to  tlie  woods  at  an  in- 
opportune time. 

15.  '  "  Come,  thou  who  lovest  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  my  heart's  desire, — abandon  this  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  duty ;  this  huge  swollen  stream  of 
sorrow  sweeps  me  away  as  a  river's  torrent  its 
bank. 

16.  '  "  That  effect  '  which  is  wrought  in  the  clouds, 
water,  the  dry  grass,  and  the  mountains  by  the  wind, 
the  sun,  the  fire,  and  the  thunderbolt, — that  same 
effect  this  grief  produces  in  us  by  its  tearing  in 
pieces,  its  drying  up,  its  burning,  and  its  cleaving. 

17.  '  "  Enjoy  therefore  for  a  while  the  sovereignty 
of  the  earth, — thou  shalt  go  to  the  forest  at  the  time 
provided  by  the  .rdstras, — do  not  show  disregard  for 
thy  unhappy  kindred, — compassion  for  all  creatures 
is  the  true  religion. 

18.  '"Religion  is  not  wrought  out  only  in  the 
forests,  the  salvation  of  ascetics  can  be  accomplished 
even  in  a  city ;  thought  and  effort  are  the  true 
means  ;  the  forest  and  the  badge  are  only  a  coward's 
signs. 

19.  '  "  Liberation  has  been  attained  even  by  house- 
holders, Indras  among  men,  who  wore  diadems,  and 
carried  strings  of  pearls  suspended  on  their  shoulders, 
whose  garlands  w^ere  entangled  with  bracelets,  and 
who  lay  cradled  in  the  lap  of  Fortune. 

20.  ' "  Bali  and  Va<;^rabahu,  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Dhruva,  \'ail)hra^,  Ashart'/^a,  and  Awti- 


^byuh-var  ^j»yur-var   don-ni  9cs-pao,  'I  know  tliy   purpose  wliich 
IS  alK)Ut  to  arise  (or  which  has  arisen)  in  thy  mind.'     Can  ihcy 
have  read  bhdvinam  or  bhAvitam  ?     II. W.] 
*  I  read  vr/itiA. 
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deva\  and  6^anaka  also,  the  king  of  the  Videhas, 
and  king  Sena^it's  son,  his  tree  of  ripe  blessing  ^ ; 

21.  ' "  Know  that  all  these  great  kings  who  were 
householders  were  well  skilled  in  attaining  the  merit 
which  leads  to  final  bliss, — do  thou  also  therefore 
obtain  both^  simultaneously — royal  magnificence  and 
the  control  over  the  mind. 

22.  '"I  desire, — when  I  have  once  closely  em- 
braced thee  after  thy  kingly  consecration  is  once 
performed,  and  while  thou  art  still  wet  with  the 
sacred  water, — when  I  behold  thee  with  the  pomp 
of  the  royal  umbrella, — in  the  fulness  of  that  joy  to 
enter  the  forest." 

23.  '  Thus  did  the  king  say  to  thee  in  a  speech 
whose  words  were  stopped  by  tears, — surely  having 
heard  it,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  so  dear  to  him,  thou 
wilt  with  all  affection  follow  his  affection. 

24.  '  The  king  of  the  6'akyas  is  drowned  in  a  deep 
sea  of  sorrow,  full  of  waves  of  trouble,  springing 
from  thee  ;  do  thou  therefore  deliver  him  helpless 
and  protectorless  like  an  ox  drowning  in  the  sea. 

25.  '  Having  heard  that  Bhishma  who  sprang  from 
Ganga's  womb,  Rama,  and  Rama  the  son  of  Bhr/gu, 
— all  did  what  would  please  their  fathers ; — surely 
thou  too  wilt  do  thy  father's  desire. 

26.  '  Consider  also  the  queen,  who  brought  thee 

^  Cf.  I,  57  ;  IX,  60. 

"^  My  reading  pakadrumam  is  conjectural,  Paradrumau  as  two 
old  kings  would  be  a  possible  reading.  Sena^it's  son  is  praised  for 
his  philosophical  depth  in  Mahabh.  XII,  6524,  &c.;  he  is  there 
called  Medhavin.  [The  Tibetan  has  brtan-pai  (dhruva)  nu 
vo,  'the  firm  one's  younger  brother  (?);'  it  also  has  „gro  dan  Ijon- 
9in-can  for  pakadruma,  'having  a  tree  of — ?'  It  takes  sena^i- 
taj/i'a  x^gh'&.h  as  ace.  plural.     II.  W.] 

*  Ubhe^pi,  although  with  pragr/hya  e. 
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up.  who  has  not  yet  gone  to  the  region  inhabited  by 
Agastya* — wilt  thou  not  take  some  heed  of  her, 
who  ceaselessly  grieves  like  a  fond  cow  that  has  lost 
her  calf  ? 

27.  *  Surely  thou  wilt  succour  thy  wife  by  the 
sight  of  thee,  who  now  mourns  widowed  yet  with 
her  lord  still  alive, — like  a  swan  separated  from  her 
mate  or  a  female  elephant  deserted  in  the  forest  by 
her  companion. 

28.  '  Thy  only  son,  a  child  little  deserving  such 
woe,  distressed  w^ith  sorrow,  and  -  .  .  .  .  — O  deliver 
Rahula  from  the  grief  of  his  kindred  like  the  full 
moon  from  the  contact  of  Rahu  ! 

29.  '  Burned  with  the  fire  of  anguish  within  him, 
to  which  thy  absence  adds  fresh  fuel, — a  fire  whose 
smoke  is  sighs  and  its  flame  despair, — he  wanders 
for  a  sight  of  thee  through  the  women's  apartments 
and  the  whole  city.' 

30.  The  Bodhisattva, — whose  perfection  was  ab- 
solute,— having  heard  the  words  of  the  family  priest, 
reflected  for  a  moment,  knowing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  virtuous,  and  then  thus  uttered  his  gentle  reply : 

31.  'I  well  know  the  paternal  tenderness  ^  of  the 
king,  especially  that  which  he  has  displayed  towards 
me ;  yet  knowing  this  as  I  do,  still  alarmed  at  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  death,  I  am  inevitably  forced  to 
leave  my  kindred. 

32.  '  Who  would  not  wqsh  to  see  his  diar  kindred, 
if  but  this  separation  from  beloved  ones  did  not 
exist  ?  but  since  even  after  it  has  been  once,  separa- 


*  The  south, — the  region  of  the  god  of  death. 

'  Five  syllables  are  here  lost, — apakvasattvam  ? 

*  Should  we  read  lanayaprasaktam  ? 
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tion  will  still  come  again,  it  is  for  this  that  I  abandon 
my  father,  however  loving. 

33.  'I  do  not  however  approve  that  thou  shouldst 
consider  the  king's  grief  as  caused  by  me,  when  in 
the  midst  of  his  dream-like  unions  he  is  afflicted  by 
thoughts  of  separations  in  the  future. 

34.  '  Thus  let  thy  thoughts  settle  into  certainty, 
having  seen  the  multiform  in  its  various  develop- 
ments ;  neither  a  son  nor  kindred  is  the  cause  of 
sorrow, — this  sorrow  is  only  caused  by  ignorance. 

35.  '  Since  parting  is  inevitably  fixed  in  the  course 
of  time  for  all  beings,  just  as  for  travellers  who  have 
joined  company  on  a  road, — what  wise  man  would 
cherish  sorrow,  when  he  loses  his  kindred,  even 
though  he  loves  them  ^  ? 

36-  '  Leaving  his  kindred  in  another  world,  he 
departs  hither ;  and  having  stolen  away  ^  from  them 
here,  he  goes  forth  once  more  ;  "  having  gone  thither, 
go  thou  elsewhere  also," — such  is  the  lot  of  man- 
kind,— what  consideration  can  the  yogin  have  for 
them  3  ? 

37.  '  Since  from  the  moment  of  leaving  the  womb 
death  is  a  characteristic  adjunct  *,  why,  in  thy  affec- 
tion for  thy  son,  hast  thou  called  my  departure  to 
the  forest  ill-timed  ? 

38.  'There  may  be  an  "ill  time"  in  one's  attain- 
ing a  worldly  object, — time  indeed  is  described  as 

^  Some  letters  are  here  lost  in  the  original. 

^  Pralabhya,  cf.  Horace,  '  vivens  moriensque  fefellit.'  [The 
Tibetan  has  rab-tu  bslas-nas, '  having  deceived.'      H.W.] 

^  The  Tibetan  has  for  the  fourth  line  de-ltar  (evaw)  ^dor^ldan 
skye-la  rjes-su  rten  mam  ci,  'thus  what  kind  of  reliance  is  there 
on  man  who  is  of  a  leaving  disposition?'  Should  we  read  in  the 
original  ityevaw  ^ane  tyagini  ko^nurodha//  f 

*  Can  anubadhaya  be  wrongly  used  for  anubandhaya.? 
[42]  H 
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inseparably  connected  with  all  things  ' ;  time  drags 
the  world  into  all  its  various  times  ;  but  all  time 
suits  a  bliss  which  is  really  worthy  of  praise  ^. 

39.  '  That  the  king  should  wish  to  surrender  to 
me  his  kingdom, — this  is  a  noble  thought,  well 
worthy  of  a  father;  but  it  would  be  as  improper 
for  me  to  accept  it,  as  for  a  sick  man  through  greed 
to  accept  unwholesome  food. 

40.  '  How  can  it  be  right  for  the  wise  man  to 
enter  royalty,  the  home  of  illusion,  where  are  found 
anxiety,  passion,  and  weariness,  and  the  violation 
of  all  right  through  another's  service  ? 

41.  'The  golden  palace  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
fire  ;  the  daintiest  viands  seem  mixed  with  poison  ; 
infested  with  crocodiles^  [is  the  tranquil  lotus-bed].' 

42.  Having  heard  the  king's  son  uttering  this 
discourse,  well  suitable  to  his  virtues  and  knowledge 
of  the  soul,  freed  from  all  desires,  full  of  sound 
reasons,  and  weighty, — the  counsellor  thus  made 
answer : 

43.  *  This  resolve  of  thine  is  an  excellent  counsel, 
not  unfit  in  itself  but  only  unfit  at  the  present  time  ; 
it  could  not  be  thy  duty,  loving  duty  as  thou  dost, 
to  leave  thy  father  in  his  old  age  to  sorrow. 

44.  '  Surely  thy  mind  is  not  very  penetrating,  or 
it  is  ill-skilled  in  examining  duty,  wealth,  and 
jjleasure  *, — when  for  the  sake  of  an  unseen  result 
thou  departest  disregarding  a  visible  end. 

•  Cf.  Pa«.  Ill,  3,  44. 

'  I.e.  mukii  can  never  be  ill-limcd.    But  this  is  an  obscure  jloka. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  prince's  speech  is  lost.  By  Beal's 
translation  from  the  Chinese,  fifteen  verses  are  wanting. 

•  'I'he  three  well-known  'secular'  ends  of  human  action. 
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45.  'Again,  some  say  that  there  is  another  birth, — 
others  with  confident  assertion  say  that  there  is  not ; 
since  then  the  matter  is  all  in  doubt,  it  is  right  to 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  which  comes  into  thy  hand. 

46.  '  If  there  is  any  activity  hereafter,  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves  in  it  as  may  offer  ;  or  if  there  is  no 
activity  beyond  this  life,  then  there  is  an  assured 
liberation  to  all  the  world  without  any  effort. 

47.  '  Some  say  there  is  a  future  life,  but  they  do 
not  allow  the  possibility  of  liberation  ;  as  fire  is  hot 
by  nature  and  water  liquid,  so  they  hold  that  there 
is  a  special  nature  in  our  power  of  action  \ 

48.  '  Some  maintain  that  all  things  arise  from 
inherent  properties, — both  good  and  evil  and  exist- 
ence and  non-existence  ;  and  since  all  this  world 
thus  arises  spontaneously,  therefore  also  all  effort 
of  ours  is  vain. 

49.  '  Since  the  action  of  the  senses  is  fixed,  and 
so  too  the  agreeableness  or  the  disagreeableness  of 
outward  objects, — then  for  that  which  is  united  to 
old  age  and  pains,  what  effort  can  avail  to  alter 
it  ?     Does  it  not  all  arise  spontaneously  ? 

50.  '  The  fire  becomes  quenched  by  water,  and 
fire  causes  ^  water  to  evaporate ;  and  different 
elements,  united  in  a  body,  producing  unity,  bear 
up  the  world. 

51.  'That  the  nature  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb 
is  produced  as  composed  of  hands,  feet,  belly,  back, 
and  head,  and  that  it  is  also  united  with  the  soul, — 
the  wise  declare  that  all  this  comes  of  itself  sponta- 
neously. 

52.  'Who  causes  the  sharpness  of  the  thorn?  or 


*  I.e.  it  cannot  he  abolished.  '^  I  read  gamayanti. 

■\  II    2 
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the  various  natures  of  beasts  and  birds?  All  this  has 
arisen  sj:)ontaneously  ;  there  is  no  acting  from  desire, 
how  then  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  will  ? 

53.  '  Others  say  that  creation  comes  from  l^vara, — 
what  need  then  is  there  of  the  effort  of  the  conscious 
soul  '  ?  That  which  is  the  cause  of  the  action  of 
the  world,  is  also  determined  as  the  cause  of  its 
ceasing  to  act. 

54.  '  Some  say  that  the  coming  into  being  and 
the  destruction  of  being  are  alike  caused  by  the 
soul ;  but  they  say  that  coming  into  being  arises 
without  effort,  while  the  attainment  of  liberation  is 
by  eftbrt. 

55.  'A  man  discharges  his  debt  to  his  ancestors 
by  begetting  offspring,  to  the  saints  by  sacred  lore, 
to  the  gods  by  sacrifices ;  he  is  born  with  these 
three  debts  upon  him,  —  whoever  has  liberation 
(from  these,)  he  indeed  has  liberation. 

56.  '  Thus  by  this  scries  of  rules  the  wise  pro- 
mise liberation  to  him  who  uses  effort;  but  however 
ready  for  effort  with  all  their  energy,  those  who 
seek  liberation  will  find  weariness. 

57.  'Therefore,  gentle  youth,  if  thou  hast  a  love 
for  liberation,  follow  rightly  the  prescribed  rule ; 
thus  wilt  thou  thyself  attain  to  it,  and  the  king's 
grief  will  come  to  an  end. 

58.  'And  as  for  thy  meditations  on  the  evils  of 
life  ending  in  thy  return  from  the  forest  to  thy 
home, — let  not  the  thought  of  this  trouble  thee,  my 
son, — those  in  old  time  also  have  returned  from  the 
forests  to  their  houses. 

59.  'The    king    Awbarlsha^    though     he     had 


Purusl)a.  "  Probably  the  son  of  Nabh^sa. 
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dwelt  in  the  forest,  went  back  to  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  ;  so  too  Rama,  seeing  the 
earth  oppressed  by  the  base,  came  forth  from  his 
hermitage  and  ruled  it  again. 

60.  '  So  too  Drumaksha,  the  king  of  the  ^alvas, 
came  to  his  city  from  the  forest  with  his  son  ;  and 
Sa;;/kmi  A?;2tideva  \  after  he  had  become  a  Brah- 
marshi,  received  his  royal  dignity  from  the  saint 
Vasish/Aa.. 

61.  'Such  men  as  these,  illustrious  in  glory 
and  virtue,  left  the  forests  and  came  back  to  their 
houses ;  therefore  it  is  no  sin  to  return  from  a  her- 
mitage to  one's  home,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
duty.' 

62.  Then  having  heard  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
words  of  the  minister,  who  was  as  the  eye  of  the 
king, — firm  in  his  resolve,  the  king's  son  made 
his  answer,  with  nothing  omitted  or  displaced  '\ 
neither  tedious  ^  nor  hasty  : 

63.  '  This  doubt  whether  anything  exists  or  not, 
is  not  to  be  solved  for  me  by  another's  words ; 
having  determined  the  truth  by  asceticism  or  quiet- 
ism, I  will  myself  grasp  whatever  is  ascertained 
concerning  it. 

64.  'It  is  not  for  me  to  accept  a  theory  which 
depends  on  the  unknown  and  is  all  controverted, 
and  which  involves  a  hundred  prepossessions ;  what 

'  This  might  mean  Awtideva  (cf.  I,  57,  IX,  20)  the  son  of 
Sawkr/ti,  but  in  Mahabh.  XII,ioi3  we  have  Rawztideva  the  son  of 
Sa.?nknu;  cf.  Burnouf  on  Rudraka  and  Udraka,  Introduction,  p.  386. 
[The  Tibetan  takes  samkriW  as  sbyin-sreg-dah-bcas,  'together 
with  burnt  offering.'  H.W.]  Would  this  imply  an  old  reading 
sahuti?— For  A?«tideva's  connection  with  Va^ish//^a  see  Mahabh. 
XII,  8591. 

2  I  read  avyastam.  ^  Or  'prejudiced?' 
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wise  man  would  go  by  another's  belief?  Man- 
kind are  like  the  blind  directed  in  the  darkness 
by  the  blind. 

65.  '  But  even  thoui^h  I  cannot  discern  the  truth, 
yet  still,  if  good  and  evil  are  doubted,  let  one's  mind 
be  set  on  the  good;  even  a  toil^  in  vain  is  to  be 
chosen  by  him  whose  soul  is  good,  while  the  man 
of  base  soul  has  no  joy  even  in  the  truth. 

66.  '  But  having  seen  that  this  "sacred  tradition" 
is  uncertain,  know  that  that  only  is  right  which 
has  been  uttered  by  the  trustworthy ;  and  know 
that  trustworthiness  means  the  absence  of  faults ; 
he  who  is  without  faults  will  not  utter  an  un- 
truth. 

67.  'And  as  for  what  thou  saidst  to  me  in  regard 
to  my  returning  to  my  home,  by  alleging  Rama  and 
others  as  examples,  they  are  no  authority ,^ — for  in 
determining  duty,  how  canst  thou  quote  as  autho- 
rities those  who  have  broken  their  vows  ? 

68.  '  Even  the  sun,  therefore,  may  fall  to  the 
earth,  even  the  mountain  Himavat  may  lose  its 
firnmess  ;  but  never  would  I  return  to  my  home  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  my  senses  only  alert  for  external  objects. 

69.  '  I  would  enter  the  blazing  fire,  but  not  my 
house  with  my  purpose  imfulfilled.'  Thus  he 
|)r()udly  made  his  resolve,  and  rising  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  full  of  disinterestedness,  went 
his  way. 

70.  Then  the  minister  and  the  Brahman,  both 
full  of  tears,  having  heard  his  firm  determination, 
and    having   fc^llowed  him    awhile  with  despondent 


MSS.  khedo. 
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looks,  and  overcome  with  sorrow,  slowly  returned 
of  necessity  to  the  city. 

71.  Through  their  love  for  the  prince  and  their 
devotion  to  the  king,  they  returned,  and  often 
stopped  looking  back  ^ ;  they  could  neither  behold 
him  on  the  road  nor  yet  lose  the  sight  of  him, — 
shining  in  his  own  splendour  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  others,  like  the  sun. 

']2.  Having  placed  faithful  emissaries  in  disguise 
to  find  out  the  actions  of  him  who  was  the  supreme 
refuge  of  all,  they  went  on  with  faltering  steps, 
saying  to  each  other,  'How  shall  we  approach 
the  king  and  see  him,  who  is  longing  for  his  dear 
son  ?' 

^  Another  reading  gives  '  full  of  reproach.' 


BOOK  X. 

1.  The  prince,  he  of  the  broad  and  lusty  chest, 
having  thus  dismissed  the  minister  and  the  priest, 
crossed  the  Ganges  with  its  speeding  waves  and 
went  to  RA^ag;'?ha  with  its  beautiful  palaces. 

2.  He  reached  the  city  distinguished  by  the  five 
hills,  well  guarded  and  adorned  with  mountains,  and 
supported  and  hallowed  by  auspicious  sacred  places  \ 
— like  Brahman  -  in  a  holy  calm  going  to  the  upper- 
most heaven. 

3.  Having  heard  of  his  majesty  and  strength,  and 
his  splendid  beauty,  surpassing  all  other  men,  the 
people  of  that  region  were  all  astonished  as  at  him 
who  has  a  bull  for  his  sign  and  is  immovable  in  his 
vow  '. 

4.  On  seeing  him,  he  who  was  going  elsewhere  stood 
still,  and  he  who  was  standing  there  followed  him  in 
the  way  ;  he  who  was  walking  gently  and  gravely  ran 
(juickly,  and  he  who  was  sitting  at  once  sprang  up. 

5.  Some  people  reverenced  him  with  their  hands, 
others  in  worship  saluted  him  with  their  heads,  some 
addressed  him  with  affectionate  words, — not  one 
went  on  without  j)a)ing  him  homage. 

6.  Those  who  were  wearing  gay-coloured  dresses 
were  ashamed  when  they  saw  him,  those  who  were 
talking  on   random  subjects   fell   to   silence   on  the 

'  Tapoda  is  the  name  of  a  tirtha  in  Magadha. 
'  SvayawbliQ.  ^  6'iva. 
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road ;  no  one  indulged  in  an  improper  thought,  as  at 
the  presence  of  Religion  herself  embodied. 

7.  In  the  men  and  the  women  on  the  highway, 
even  though  they  were  intent  on  other  business, 
that  conduct  alone  with  the  profoundest  reverence 
seemed  proper  which  is  enjoined  by  the  rules  of 
royal  homage ;  but  his  eyes  never  looked  upon 
them. 

8.  His  brows,  his  forehead,  his  mouth,  or  his 
eyes, — his  body,  his  hands,  his  feet,  or  his  gait, — 
whatever  part  of  him  any  one  beheld,  that  at  once 
riveted  his  eyes. 

9.  Having  beheld  him  with  the  beautiful  circle  of 
hair  between  his  brows  ^  and  with  long  eyes,  with  his 
radiant  body  and  his  hands  showing  a  graceful 
membrane  between  the  fingers, — so  worthy  of  ruling 
the  earth  and  yet  wearing  a  mendicant's  dress, — the 
Goddess  of  Ra^agr/ha  was  herself  perturbed. 

10.  Then  6're;^ya^  the  lord  of  the  court  of  the 
Magadhas,  beheld  from  the  outside  of  his  palace  the 
immense  concourse  of  people,  and  asked  the  reason 
of  it ;  and  thus  did  a  man  recount  it  to  him  : 

11.  'He  who  was  thus  foretold  by  the  Brahmans, 
"  he  will  either  attain  supreme  wisdom  or  the  empire 
of  the  earth," — it  is  he,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the 
6'akyas,  who  is  the  ascetic  whom  the  people  are 
gazing  at.' 

12.  The  king,  having  heard  this  and  perceived  its 
meaning  with  his  mind,  thus  at  once  spoke  to  that 
man  :  '  Let  it  be  known  whither  he  is  going  ; '  and  the 
man,  receiving  the  command,  followed  the  prince. 

'  So  the  Tibetan.  The  Sanskrit  text  seems  corrupt  here.  Cf. 
I,  65  c. 

2  A  name  of  Bimbisara,  see  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  165. 
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13.  With  unrestless  eyes,  seeing  only  a  yoke's 
Icnirth  before  him  ',  with  his  voice  hushed,  and  his 
walk  slow  and  measured,  he,  the  noblest  of  mendi- 
cants, went  begging  alms,  keeping  his  limbs  and  his 
wandering  thoughts  under  control. 

14.  Having  received  such  alms  as  were  offered, 
he  retired  to  a  lonely  cascade  of  the  mountain ; 
and  having  eaten  it  there  in  the  fitting  manner, 
he  ascended  the  mountain   Paw^/ava  ^. 

15.  In  that  wood,  thickly  filled  with  lodhra  trees, 
having  its  thickets  resonant  with  the  notes  of  the 
peacocks,  he  the  sun  of  mankind  shone,  wearing  his 
red  dress,  like  the  morning  sun  above  the  eastern 
mountain. 

16.  That  royal  attendant,  having  thus  watched 
him  there,  related  it  all  to  the  king  ^'rewya ;  and  the 
king,  when  he  heard  it,  in  his  deep  veneration, 
started  himself  to  go  thither  with  a  modest  retinue. 

17.  He  who  was  like  the  Paw^/avas  in  heroism,  and 
like  a  mountain  in  stature,  ascended  Pawrt'ava,  that 
noblest  of  mountains, — a  crown-wearer,  of  lion-like 
gait,  a  lion  among  men,  as  a  maned  lion  ascends  a 
mountain. 

18.  There  he  beheld  the  Bodhisattva,  resplendent 
as  he  sat  on  his  hams,  with  subdued  senses,  as  if  the 
mountain  were  moving  ^,  and  he  himself  were  a  peak 
thereof, — like  the  moon  rising  from  the  top  of  a  cloud. 

19.  Him,  distinguished  by  his  beauty  of  form  and 
perfect  tranquillity  as  the  very  creation  of  Religion 

'  Hardy  cxj)lains  this  '  he  does  not  look  before  him  further  than 
the  distance  of  a  plough  or  nine  spans'  (Manual  of  Buddhism, 
P-37I)- 

*  Cr  Lalitavistara. 

*  I.e.  as  if  he,  not  the  mountain,  were  entitled  to  the  name  aX-ala. 
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herself, — filled  with  astonishment  and  affectionate 
regard  the  king  of  men  approached,  as  Indra  the 
self-existent  (Brahman). 

20.  He,  the  chief  of  the  courteous,  having 
courteously  drawn  nigh  to  him,  inquired  as  to  the 
equilibrium  of  his  bodily  humours ;  and  the  other 
with  equal  gentleness  assured  the  king  of  his 
health  of  mind  and  freedom  from  all  ailments. 

21.  Then  the  king  sat  down  on  the  clean  surface 
of  the  rock,  dark  blue  like  an  elephant's  ear ;  and 
being  seated  ^  with  the  other's  assent,  he  thus  spoke, 
desiring  to  know  his  state  of  mind  : 

22.  '  I  have  a  strong  friendship  with  thy  family, 
come  down  by  inheritance  and  well  proved ;  since 
from  this  a  desire  to  speak  to  thee,  my  son,  has 
arisen  in  me,  therefore  listen  to  my  words  of 
affection. 

2;^.  '  When  I  consider  thy  widespread  race, 
beginning  with  the  sun,  thy  fresh  youth,  and  thy 
conspicuous  beauty, — whence  comes  this  resolve  of 
thine  so  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  rest,  set  wholly 
on  a  mendicant's  life,  not  on  a  kingdom  ? 

24.  '  Thy  limbs  are  worthy  of  red  sandal-wood  ^ 
perfumes, — they  do  not  deserve  the  rough  contact 
of  red  cloth  ;  this  hand  is  fit  to  protect  subjects,  it 
deserves  not  to  hold  food  given  by  another. 

25.  *  If  therefore,  gentle  youth,  through  thy  love 
for  thy  father  thou  desirest  not  thy  paternal  kingdom 
in  thy  generosity, — then  at  any  rate  thy  choice  must 
not  be  excused, — accepting  forthwith  one  half  of  my 
kingdom. 

26.  '  If  thou  actest  thus  there  will  be  no  violence 

^  Nrz'popavijya  ?    with  arsha  Sandhi. 
^  LohitaX'andana  may  mean  'saffron.' 
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shown  to  thine  own  people,  and  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  imperial  power  at  last  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
tranquil   mind ;    therefore   be    pleased   to   do   me   a . 
kindness, — the  prosj)erity  of  the  good  becomes  very 
powerful,  when  aided  by  the  good  '. 

27.  '  But  if  from  thy  pride  of  race  thou  dost  not 
now  feel  confidence  in  me,  then  plunge  with  thy 
arrows  into  countless  armies,  and  with  me  as  thy  ally 
seek  to  conquer  thy  foes. 

28.  '  Choose  thou  therefore  one  of  these  ends, 
pursue  according  to  rule  religious  merit,  wealth, 
and  pleasure  ;  for  these,  love  and  the  rest,  in  reverse 
order,  are  the  three  objects  in  life ;  when  men  die 
they  pass  into  dissolution  as  far  as  regards  this 
world. 

29.  '  That  which  is  pleasure  when  it  has  over- 
powered wealth  and  merit,  is  wealth  when  it  has 
conquered  merit  and  pleasure ;  so  too  it  is  merit, 
when  pleasure  and  wealth  fall  into  abeyance ;  but  all 
would  have  to  be  alike  abandoned,  if  thy  desired 
end  ■'^  were  obtained. 

30.  '  Do  thou  therefore  by  pursuing  the  three 
objects  of  life,  cause  this  beauty  of  thine  to  bear  its 
Iruit;  they  say  that  when  the  attainment  of  religion, 
wealth,  and  pleasure  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  then 
the  end  of  man  is  complete. 

31.  'Do  not  thou  let  these  two  brawny  arms  He 
useless  which  are  worthy  to  draw  the  bow ;  they  are 
well  fitted  like  Mandhatr/'s  to  conquer  the  three 
worlds,  much  more  the  earth. 

'  [The  Tibetan  translates  the  fourth  line,  dam-pa-rnams  dan 
lK:a8-pas  dam-j)ai  dpal  ^phcl-lo,'  by  being  with  the  good  the  prosperity 
of  the  good  increases.'     H.  \V.] 

*  Nirvdwa. 
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32.  'I  speak  this  to  you  out  of  affection, — not 
through  love  of  dominion  or  through  astonishment ; 
beholding  this  mendicant-dress  of  thine,  I  am  filled 
with  compassion  and  I  shed  tears. 

33.  '  O  thou  who  desirest  the  mendicant's  stage  of 
life,  enjoy  pleasures  now ;  in  due  time,  O  thou  lover 
of  religion,  thou  shalt  practise  religion  ; — ere  old  age 
comes  on  and  overcomes  this  thy  beauty,  well  worthy 
of  thy  illustrious  race. 

34.  *  The  old  man  can  obtain  merit  by  religion ; 
old  age  is  helpless  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures ; 
therefore  they  say  that  pleasures  belong  to  the 
young  man,  wealth  to  the  middle-aged,  and  religion 
to  the  old. 

35.  '  Youth  in  this  present  world  is  the  enemy  of 
religion  and  wealth, — since  pleasures,  however  we 
guard  them,  are  hard  to  hold,  therefore,  wherever 
pleasures  are  to  be  found,  there  they  seize  them. 

36.  'Old  age  is  prone  to  reflection \  it  is  grave  and 
intent  on  remaining  quiet ;  it  attains  unimpassioned- 
ness  with  but  little  effort,  unavoidably,  and  for  very 
shame. 

37.  *  Therefore  having  passed  through  the  decep- 
tive period  of  youth,  fickle,  intent  on  external  objects, 
heedless,  impatient,  not  looking  at  the  distance, — 
they  take  breath  like  men  who  have  escaped  safe 
through  a  forest. 

38.  '  Let  therefore  this  fickle  time  of  youth  first 
pass  by,  reckless  and  giddy, — our  early  years  are  the 
mark  for  pleasure,  they  cannot  be  kept  from  the 
power  of  the  senses. 

39.  '  Or  if  religion  is  really  thy  one  aim,  then  offer 


'  Vimar^ayanli? 
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sacrifices, — this  is  thy  family's  immemorial  custom, 
— climbing  to  highest  heaven  by  sacrifices,  even 
Indra,  the  lord  of  the  winds,  went  thus  to  highest 
heaven. 

40.  '  With  their  arms  pressed  '  by  golden  brace- 
lets, and  their  variegated  diadems  resplendent  with 
the  light  of  gems,  ro)  al  sages  have  reached  the  same 
goal  by  sacrifices  which  great  sages  reached  by  self- 
mortification.' 

41.  Thus  spoke  the  monarch  of  the  INIagadhas, 
who  spoke  well  and  strongly  like  Indra-;  but  having 
heard  it,  the  prince  did  not  falter,  (firm)  like  the 
mountain  Kailasa,  having  its  many  summits  varie- 
gated (with  lines  of  metals). 


'  Vidash/a;  cf.  sawdash/a  in  Raghuv.  XVI,  65. 
■'  Valabhid,  '  the  smiter  of  the  demon  Vala.' 
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1.  Being  thus  addressed  by  the  monarch  of  the 
Magadhas,  in  a  hostile  speech  with  a  friendly  face, — 
self-possessed,  unchanged,  pure  by  family  and  per- 
sonal purity,  the  son  of  6'uddhodana  thus  made 
answer : 

2.  '  This  is  not  to  be  called  a  strange  thine  for 
thee,  born  as  thou  art  in  the  great  family  whose 
ensign  is  the  lion  ^ — that  by  thee  of  pure  conduct, 
O  lover  of  thy  friends,  this  line  of  conduct  should 
be  adopted  towards  him  who  stands  as  one  of 
thy  friends. 

3.  *  Amongst  the  bad  a  friendship,  worthy  of  their 
family,  ceases  to  continue  (and  fades)  like  prosperity 
among  the  faint-hearted ;  it  is  only  the  good  who 
keep  increasing  the  old  friendship  of  their  ancestors 
by  a  new  succession  of  friendly  acts. 

4.  '  But  those  men  who  act  unchangingly  towards 
their  friends  in  reverses  of  fortune,  I  esteem  in  my 
heart  as  true  friends ;  who  is  not  the  friend  of  the 
prosperous  man  in  his  times  of  abundance  ? 

5.  *  So  those  who,  having  obtained  riches  in  the 
world,  employ  them  for  the  sake  of  their  friends  and 
religion, — their  wealth  has  real  solidity,  and  when  it 
perishes  it  produces  no  pain  at  the  end. 

6.  *  This  thy  determination  concerning  me,  O  king, 
is   prompted   by  pure  generosity  and  friendship  ^ ; 

*  So  the  Tibetan  explains  haryawka,  sen-ges  mcan-pai. 

2  The  Sanskrit  of  this  hne  is  corrupt  and  does  not  scan.     The 
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I  will  meet  thee  courteously  with  simple  friendship ; 
I  would  not  utter  aught  else  in  my  reply. 

7.  '  I,  having  experienced  the  fear  of  old  age  and 
death,  fly  to  this  path  of  religion  in  my  desire  for 
liberation  ;  leaving  behind  my  dear  kindred  with 
tears  in  their  faces, — still  more  then  those  pleasures 
which  are  the  causes  of  evil. 

8.  '  I  am  not  so  afraid  even  of  serpents  nor  of 
thunderbolts  falling  from  heaven,  nor  of  flames 
blown  together  by  the  wind,  as  I  am  afraid  of  these 
worldly  objects. 

9.  '  These  transient  pleasures, — the  robbers  of  our 
happiness  and  our  wealth,  and  which  float  empty  and 
like  illusions  through  the  world, — infatuate  men's 
minds  even  when  they  are  only  hoped  for, — still 
more  when  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  soul. 

10.  '  The  victims  of  pleasure  attain  not  to  happi- 
ness even  in  the  heaven  of  the  gods,  still  less  in  the 
world  of  mortals ;  he  who  is  athirst  is  never  satis- 
fied with  pleasures,  as  the  fire,  the  friend  of  the 
wind,  with  fuel. 

11.  'There  is  no  calamity  in  the  world  like  plea- 
sures,— people  are  devoted  to  them  through  delu- 
sion ;  when  he  once  knows  the  truth  and  so  fears 
evil,  what  wise  man  would  of  his  own  choice  desire 
evil  ? 

1 2.  '  When  they  have  obtained  all  the  earth 
girdled  by  the  sea,  kings  wish  to  concjuer  the  other 
side  of  the  great  ocean  ;  mankind  arc  never  satiated 

Tibetan  renders  it  as  follows:  khyod-kyi  (te)  hcs-pa  (vinijyta- 
yaA)  K'^h-zliig  bdag-Ia  ilmigs-pa  ^di,  'whatever  a  determination  of 
thine  iniaj;ines  of  me,  to  this  (answering  I  would  say).'  I  would 
read  vihhavya  in'im  eva.  Tlie  translation  given  above  is  con- 
jectural. 
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with  pleasures,  as  the  ocean  with  the  waters  that  fall 
into  it. 

13.  'When  it  had  rained  a  golden  shower  from 
heaven,  and  when  he  had  conquered  the  continents 
and  the  four  oceans,  and  had  even  obtained  the  half 
of  KS'akra's  throne  ^,  Mandhatrz  was  still  unsatisfied 
with  worldly  objects. 

14.  '  Though  he  had  enjoyed  the  kingdom  of  the 
gods  in  heaven,  when  Indra  had  concealed  himself 
through  fear  of  Vr/tra,  and  though  in  his  pride  he 
had  made  the  great  7?/shis  bear  his  litter',  Nahusha 
fell,  unsatisfied  with  pleasures. 

15.  'King  (Pururavas)  the  son  of  I^a,  having 
penetrated  into  the  furthest  heaven,  and  brought 
the  goddess  Urvan  into  his  power, — when  he 
wished  in  his  greed  to  take  away  gold  from  the 
7?2shis  ^, — being  unsatisfied  with  pleasures,  fell  into 
destruction. 

16.  'Who  would  put  his  trust  in  these  worldly 
objects,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  unsettled  as  to 
lot  or  family, — which  passed  from  Bali  to  Indra,  and 
from  Indra  to  Nahusha,  and  then  again  from  Nahusha 
back  to  Indra  ? 

1 7.  '  Who  would  seek  these  enemies  bearing  the 
name  of  pleasures,  by  whom  even  those  sages  have 
been  overcome,  who  were  devoted  to  other  pursuits, 
whose  only  clothes  were  rags,  whose  food  was  roots, 
fruits,  and  water,  and  who  wore  their  twisted  locks 
as  long  as  snakes  ? 

1 8.  '  Those  pleasures  for  whose  sake  even  Ugra- 
yudha  *,  armed  terribly  as  he  was  with  his  weapon. 


'  DivydvadSna,  pp.  213-224.  *  Mahabh.  V,  532. 

^  Mahabh.  I,  3147. 

*  See  Harivumsa,  ch.  xx.    He  was  armed  with  a  discus. 

[42]  I 
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found  death  at  Bhishma's  hands, — is  not  the  mere 
thought  of  them  unhicky  and  fatal, — still  more  the 
thought  of  the  irreligious  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
their  service  ? 

19.  'Who  that  considers  the  paltry  flavour  of 
worldly  objects, — the  very  height  of  union  being 
only  insatiety, — the  blame  of  the  virtuous,  and  the 
certain  sin, — has  ever  drawn  near  this  poison  which  is 
called  pleasure  ? 

20.  '  When  the)^  hear  of  the  miseries  of  those  who 
are  intent  on  pleasure  and  are  devoted  to  worldly 
pursuits',  such  as  agriculture  and  the  rest,  and  the 
self-content  of  those  who  are  careless  of  pleasure, — 
it  well  befits  the  self-controlled  to  fling  it  away  ^. 

21.  'Success  in  pleasure  is  to  be  considered  a 
misery  in  the  man  of  pleasure,  for  he  becomes  in- 
toxicated when  his  desired  pleasures  are  attained ; 
through  intoxication  he  does  what  should  not  be 
done,  not  what  should  be  done  ;  and  being  wounded 
thereby  he  falls  into  a  miserable  end. 

22.  'These  pleasures  which  are  gained  and  kept 
by  toil, — which  after  deceiving  leave  you  and  return 
whence  they  came, — these  pleasures  which  are  but 
borrowed  for  a  time  \  what  man  of  self-control,  if  he 
is  wise,  would  delight  in  them  ? 

23.  '  What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satis- 
faction in  these  pleasures  which  are  like  a  torch  of 
hay, — which  excite  thirst  when  you  seek  them  and 
when  you  grasp  them,  and  which  they  who  abandon 
not  keep  only  as  misery  *  ? 

24.  'Those  men  of  no  self-control  who  are  bitten  by 


•  Dharmabhi>4.     (Cf.  V,  5,  6.)        »  I  would  read  kamft/i. 
'  i'or  )a/iuka  cf,  Pa«.  IV,  4,  21.     *  I  would  read  paripanli. 
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them  in  their  hearts,  fall  into  ruin  and  attain  not  bliss, 
— what  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfaction  in 
these  pleasures,  which  are  like  an  angry,  cruel  serpent? 

25.  'Even  if  they  enjoy  them  men  are  not  satis- 
fied, like  dogs  famishing  with  hunger  over  a  bone, — 
what  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfaction  in 
these  pleasures,  which  are  like  a  skeleton  composed 
of  dry  bones  ? 

26.  '  What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  these  pleasures  which  are  like  flesh  that  has 
been  flung  away,  and  which  produce  misery  by  their 
being  held  only  in  common  with  kings,  thieves, 
water,  and  fire  V 

27.  'What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  these  pleasures,  which,  like  the  senses  ^,  are 
destructive,  and  which  bring  calamity  on  every  hand 
to  those  who  abide  in  them,  from  the  side  of  friends 
even  more  than  from  open  enemies  ? 

28.  'What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  those  pleasures,  which  are  like  the  fruit  that 
grows  on  the  top  of  a  tree, — which  those  who  would 
leap  up  to  reach  fall  down  upon  a  mountain  or  into 
a  forest,  waters,  or  the  ocean  ? 

29.  '  What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  those  pleasures,  which  are  like  snatching  up 
a  hot  coal, — men  never  attain  happiness,  however 
they  pursue  them,  increase  them,  or  guard  them  ? 

30.  '  What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  those  pleasures,  which  are  like  the  enjoyments 
in  a  dream, — which  are  gained  by  their  recipients 
after  manifold  pilgrimages  and  labours,  and  then 
perish  in  a  moment  ? 

'  I.e.  any  one  of  these  can  seize  them  from  us.        "^  Ayatana. 

I  2 
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31.  'What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  those  pleasures  which  are  like  a  spear  \ 
sword,  or  club, — for  the  sake  of  which  the  Kurus, 
the  V;/shy/is  and  the  Awdhakas,  the  Maithilas  and 
the  Uaw^/akas  suffered  destruction  ? 

32.  'What  man  of  self-control  could  find  satisfac- 
tion in  those  pleasures  which  dissolve  friendships 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  two  Asuras  Suwda  and 
Upasuwda  perished,  victims  engaged  in  mutual 
enmity  ? 

2,2,.  '  None,  however  their  intellect  is  blinded  with 
pleasure,  give  themselves  up,  as  in  compassion, 
to  ravenous  beasts  '^ ;  so  what  man  of  self-control 
could  find  satisfaction  in  those  pleasures  which  are 
disastrous  and  constant  enemies  ? 

34.  '  He  whose  intellect  is  blinded  with  pleasure 
does  pitiable  things  ;  he  incurs  calamities,  such  as 
death,  bonds,  and  the  like ;  the  wretch,  who  is  the 
miserable  slave  of  hope  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
well  deserves  the  pain  of  death  even  in  the  world  of 
the  living. 

35.  'Deer  are  lured  to  their  destruction  by  songs^  in- 
sects for  the  sake  of  the  brightness  fly  into  the  fire,  the 
fish  greedy  for  the  flesh  swallows  the  iron  hook, — 
therefore  worldly  objects  produce  misery  as  their  end. 

36.  '  As  for  the  common  opinion,  "  pleasures  are 
enjoyments,"    none    of    ihcm    when    examined    are 


'  The  Chinese  translation  seems  to  take  jfila  as  a  stake  for 
impaling  criminals  in  ver.  864. 

*  Tlic  text  is  corrupt.  I  would  read  kravyatsu  nalmanam. 
The  va  in  line  i  is  for  iva,  a  rare  form,  but  allowed  by  Sanskrit 
lexicographers.  Perhaps  we  should  translate  X'dmdndhasaw^^a, 
•these  men  who  are  called  "blinded  with  pleasure.'" 

'  Cf.  Kadanibari  (Calc.  ed.),  p.  27,  I.  6  infra. 
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worthy  of  being  enjoyed  ;  fine  garments  and  the  rest 
are  only  the  accessories  of  things, — they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  the  remedies  for  pain. 

2,J.  '  Water  is  desired  for  allaying  thirst;  food  in 
the  same  way  for  removing  hunger  ;  a  house  for 
keeping  off  the  wind,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
rain  ;  and  dress  for  keeping  off  the  cold  and  to  cover 
one's  nakedness. 

38.  '  So  too  a  bed  is  for  removing  drowsiness  ; 
a  carriage  for  remedying  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  ;  a 
seat  for  alleviating  the  pain  of  standing ;  so  bathing 
as  a  means  for  washing,  health,  and  strength. 

39.  '  External  objects  therefore  are  to  human 
beings  means  for  remedying  pain,  not  in  themselves 
sources  of  enjoyment ;  what  wise  man  would  allow 
that  he  enjoys  those  delights  which  are  only  used  as 
remedial  ? 

40.  '  He  who,  when  burned  with  the  heat  of  bilious 
fever,  maintains  that  cold  appliances  are  an  enjoy- 
ment, when  he  Is  only  engaged  in  alleviating  pain, — 
he  indeed  might  give  the  name  of  enjoyment  to 
pleasures. 

41.  '  Since  variableness  is  found  In  all  pleasures,  I 
cannot  apply  to  them  the  name  of  enjoyment ;  the 
very  conditions  which  mark  pleasure,  bring  also  In 
its  turn  pain. 

42.  '  Heavy  garments  and  fragrant  aloe-wood  are 
pleasant  In  the  cold,  but  an  annoyance  in  the  heat^; 
and  the  moonbeams  and  sandal-wood  are  pleasant 
In  the  heat,  but  a  pain  In  the  cold. 

43.  '  Since  the  well-known  opposite   palrs^  such 

*  I  have  adopted  Professor  Kielhorn's  suggested  reading  sukhaya 
site  hy  asukhdya  gharme. 

-  Cf.  17  ava-Toixin  of  the  Pythagoreans  (Arist.  Ethics,  I,  6). 
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as  gain  and  loss  and  the  rest,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  everything  in  this  world, — therefore  no 
man  is  invariably  happy  on  the  earth  nor  invariably 
wretched. 

44.  '  When  I  see  how  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  mixed,  I  consider  royalty  and  slavery  as  the 
same ;  a  king  does  not  always  smile,  nor  is  a  slave 
always  in  pain. 

45.  '  Since  to  be  a  king  involves  a  wider  range  of 
command,  therefore  the  pains  of  a  king  are  great ; 
for  a  king  is  like  a  peg ', — he  endures  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  the  world. 

46.  '  A  king  is  unfortunate,  if  he  places  his  trust 
In  his  royalty  which  is  apt  to  desert  and  loves  crooked 
turns  - ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  docs  not  trust  in 
it,  then  what  can  be  the  happiness  of  a  timid  king  ? 

47.  '  And  since  after  even  conquering  the  whole 
earth,  one  city  only  can  serve  as  a  dwelling-place, 
and  even  there  only  one  house  can  be  inhabited,  is 
not  ro}alty  mere  labour  for  others  ? 

48.  '  And  even  in  royal  clothing  one  pair  of  gar- 
ments is  all  he  needs,  and  just  enough  food  to  keep 
off  hunger  ;  so  only  one  bed,  and  only  one  seat ;  all 
a  king's  other  distinctions  are  only  for  pride. 

49.  '  And  if  all  these  fruits  are  desired  for  the  sake 
of  satisfaction,  I  can  be  satisfied  without  a  kingdom  ; 
and  if  a  man  is  once  satisfied  in  this  world,  are  not 
all  distinctions  indistinofuishable  ? 

50.  'He  then  who  has  attained  the  auspicious  road 
to  happiness  is  not  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  plea- 
sures ;  remembering  thy  professed  friendship,  tell  me 
again  and  again,  do  they  keep  their  promise  ? 

'  Cf,  Isaiah  xxii.  23,  24  pT'^). 

'  Professor  Kiclhorn  would  read  ra;«kanutre. 
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51.  '  I  have  not  repaired  to  the  forest  through 
anger,  nor  because  my  diadem  has  been  dashed 
down  by  an  enemy's  arrows  ;  nor  have  I  set  my 
desires  on  loftier  objects  \  that  I  thus  refuse  thy 
proposal. 

52.  '  Only  he  who,  having  once  let  go  a  malignant 
incensed  serpent,  or  a  blazing  hay-torch  all  on  fire, 
would  strive  again  to  seize  it,  would  ever  seek 
pleasures  again  after  having  once  abandoned  them. 

53.  '  Only  he  who,  though  seeing,  would  envy  the 
blind,  though  free  the  bound,  though  wealthy  the 
destitute,  though  sound  in  his  reason  the  maniac, — 
only  he,  I  say,  would  envy  one  who  is  devoted  to 
worldly  objects. 

54.  '  He  who  lives  on  alms,  my  good  friend,  is  not 
to  be  pitied,  having  gained  his  end  and  being  set  on 
escaping  the  fear  of  old  age  and  death  ;  he  has  here 
the  best  happiness,  perfect  calm,  and  hereafter  all 
pains  are  for  him  abolished. 

55.  '  But  he  is  to  be  pitied  who  is  overpowered  by 
thirst  though  set  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth, — who 
attains  not  the  happiness  of  calm  here,  while  pain 
has  to  be  experienced  hereafter. 

56.  '  Thus  to  speak  to  me  is  well  worthy  of  thy 
character,  thy  mode  of  life,  and  thy  family  ;  and  to 
carry  out  my  resolve  is  also  befitting  my  character, 
my  mode  of  life,  and  my  family. 

57.  '  I  have  been  wounded  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  come  out  longing  to  obtain  peace  ; 
I  would  not  accept  an  empire  free  from  all  ill  even 
in  the  third  heaven,  how  much  less  amongst  men  ? 

58.  '  But  as  for  what  thou  saidst  to  me,  O  king, 
that  the  universal  pursuit  of  the  three  objects  is  the 

^  Sc.  as  rule  in  heaven.  &c. 
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supreme  end  of  man, — and  '  thou  saidst  that  what  I 
regard  as  the  desirable  is  misery, — thy  three  objects 
are  perishable  and  also  unsatisfying. 

59.  '  Hut  that  world  in  which  there  is  no  old  age 
nor  fear,  no  birth,  nor  death,  nor  anxieties  -,  that 
alone  I  consider  the  highest  end  of  man,  where  there 
is  no  ever-renewed  action. 

60.  '  And  as  for  what  thou  saidst,  "  wait  till  old 
age  comes,  for  youth  is  ever  subject  to  change  ;  " — 
this  want  of  decision  is  itself  uncertain  ;  for  age  too 
can  be  irresolute  and  youth  can  be  firm. 

61.  'But  since  Fate  ^  is  so  well  skilled  in  its 
art  as  to  draw  the  world  in  all  its  various  ages 
into  its  power, — how  shall  the  wise  man,  who 
desires  tranquillity,  wait  for  old  age,  when  he  knows 
not  when  the  time  of  death  will  be  ? 

62.  '  When  death  stands  ready  like  a  hunter,  with 
old  age  as  his  weapon,  and  diseases  scattered  about 
as  his  arrows,  smiting  down  living  creatures  who  fly 
like  deer  to  the  forest  of  destiny,  what  desire  can 
there  be  in  any  one  for  length  of  life  ? 

63.  'It  well  befits  the  youthful  son  or  the  old  man 
or  the  child  so  to  act  with  all  promptitude  that  they 
may  choose  the  action  of  the  religious  man  whose 
soul  is  all  mercy, — nay,  better  still,  his  inactivity. 

64.  '  And  as  for  what  thou  saidst,  "  be  diligent  in 
sacrifices  for  religion,  such  as  are  worthy  of  thy  race 
and  bring  a  glorious  fruit," — honour  to  such  sacrifices  ! 
I  desire  not  that  fruit  which  is  sought  by  causing 
pain  to  others*! 

'  I  would  read  anartha  ity  Attha  (for  ity  artha). 

•  AdhayaA. 

•  Ko, 'who?' seems  here  used  for  'fate.'  Professor  Kielhorn 
would  read — Yadawtako  ,4'agad  vaya//su  sarvesliu  vaja/«  vikarshati. 

'  Vad  ishyale  is  the  true  reading. 
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65.  '  To  kill  a  helpless  victim  through  a  wish  for 
future  reward, — it  would  be  an  unseemly  action  for 
a  merciful-hearted  good  man,  even  if  the  reward  of 
the  sacrifice  were  eternal ;  but  what  if,  after  all,  it  is 
subject  to  decay  ? 

66.  '  And  even  if  true  religion  did  not  consist  in 
quite  another  rule  of  conduct,  by  self-restraint,  moral 
practice  and  a  total  absence  of  passion, — still  it 
would  not  be  seemly  to  follow  the  rule  of  sacrifice, 
where  the  highest  reward  is  described  as  attained 
only  by  slaughter. 

67.  '  Even  that  happiness  which  comes  to  a  man, 
while  he  stays  in  this  world,  through  the  injury  of 
another,  is  hateful  to  the  wise  compassionate  heart ; 
how  much  more  if  it  be  something  beyond  our  sight 
in  another  life  ? 

68.  *  I  am  not  to  be  lured  into  a  course  of  action 
for  future  reward, — my  mind  does  not  delight,  O 
king,  in  future  births  ;  these  actions  are  uncertain 
and  wavering  in  their  direction,  like  plants  beaten  by 
the  rain  from  a  cloud. 

69.  '  I  have  come  here  with  a  wish  to  see  next  the 
seer  Ara^a  who  proclaims  liberation  ;  I  start  this 
very  day, — happiness  be  to  thee,  O  king ;  forgive 
my  words  which  may  seem  harsh  through  their  abso- 
lute freedom  from  passion  \ 

70.  '2  Now  therefore  do  thou  guard  (the  world)  like 
Indra  in  heaven;  guard  it  continually  like  the  sun 
by  thy  excellencies;  guard  its  best  happiness  here  ; 

^  I  read  j'amatattva. 

"^  This  verse  is  obscure, — the  division  of  the  clauses  is  uncer- 
tain, the  Chinese  translation  giving  only  six;  but  ava  seems  to 
occur  eight  times.  The  Tibetan  has  its  equivalent  sruhs  nine 
times. 
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guard  the  earth;  guard  life  by  tlie  noble^  guard 
the  sons  of  the  good  ;  guard  thy  ro\  al  powers,  O 
king  ;   and  guard  thine  own  religion. 

71.  '  As  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  catastrophe  aris- 
ing from  the  flame  of  (fire),  the  enemy  of  cold,  a  bird. 
to  deliver  its  body,  betakes  itself  to  the  enemy  of 
fire  (water), — so  do  thou,  when  occasion  calls,  betake 
thyself,  to  deliver  thy  mind,  to  those  who  will 
destroy  the  enemies  of  thy  home  -.' 

72.  The  king  himself,  folding  his  hands,  with  a 
sudden  longing  come  upon  him,  replied,  '  Thou  art 
obtaining  thy  desire  without  hindrance  ;  when  thou 
hast  at  last  accomplished  all  that  thou  hast  to  do, 
thou  shalt  show  hereafter  thy  favour  towards  me.' 

73.  Having  given  his  firm  promise  to  the  mon- 
arch, he  proceeded  to  the  Yai^va7wtara  hermitage ; 
and,  after  watching  him  with  astonishment,  as  he 
wandered  on  in  his  course,  the  king  and '  his  cour- 
tiers returned  to  the  mountain  (of  Ra^agiri). 

'  So  the  Tibetan. 

'  This  is  a  very  Iiard  verse,  but  the  obscure  Chinese  translation 
helps  to  explain  it,  vv.  912-915.  I  read  in  c,  himarijatrum, 
i.e.  water,  as  the  enemy  of  the  enemy  of  cold  (fire).  The  bird  flies 
to  water  to  stop  the  effects  of  fire  ;  as  the  kinjj;  is  to  destroy  his 
enemies  by  means  of  their  enemies,  cf.  Manu  VTI,  158.  Here, 
however,  it  seems  to  mean  also  that  he  is  to  destroy  his  passions 
by  their  opposites;  the  home  (kshaya)  is  the  sumnium  bonum, 
nirvawa. —  I  read  samj)lava  for  sambhava,  as  the  two  words  arc 
confused  in  XII,  24  and  28. 

'  Kz.  seems  used  in  a  very  artificial  manner  widi  the  ellipsis  of 
the  substantive  which  should  follow  it;  cf.  Amarakoi^ha  III,  4,  i, 
6  (we  might  also  read  prapad). 
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1.  Then  the  moon  of  the  Ikshvaku  race  turned 
towards  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Ara<^a  ^  of  tran- 
quil Hfe, — as  it  were,  doing  honour  to  it  by  his  beauty. 

2.  He  drew  near,  on  being  addressed  in  a  loud 
voice  '  Welcome '  by  the  kinsman  of  Kalama,  as  he 
saw  him  from  afar. 

3.  They,  having  mutually  asked  after  each  other's 
health  as  was  fitting,  sat  down  in  a  clean  place  on 
two  pure  wooden  seats. 

4.  The  best  of  sages,  having  seen  the  prince 
seated,  and  as  it  were  drinkinof  in  the  sight  of 
him  with  eyes  opened  wide  in  reverence,  thus 
addressed  him  : 

5.  'I  know,  gentle  youth,  how  thou  hast  come 
forth  from  thy  home,  having  severed  the  bond  of 
affection,  as  a  wild  elephant  its  cord. 

6.  'In  every  way  thy  mind  is  stedfast  and  wise, 
who  hast  come  here  after  abandoning  royal  luxury 
like  a  creeper-plant  with  poisonous  fruit. 

7.  '  It  is  no  marvel  that  kings  have  retired  to  the 
forest  who  have  grown  old  in  years,  having  given 
up  their  glory  to  their  children,  like  a  garland  left 
behind  after  beingf  used. 

8.  'But  this  is  to  me  indeed  a  marvel  that  thou  art 
come  hither  in  life's  fresh  prime,  set  in  the  open  field 

'  Ardt/a  holds  an  early  form  of  the  Sa/wkhya  doctrine. 
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of  the  world's  enjoyments,  ere  thou  hast  as  yet  tasted 
of  their  happiness. 

9.  '  Verily  thou  art  a  worthy  vessel  to  receive  this 
highest  reliofion  ;  havins^  mastered  it  with  full  know- 
ledge,  cross  at  once  over  the  sea  of  misery. 

10.  'Though  the  doctrine  is  generally  efficient  only 
after  a  time,  when  the  student  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  thou  art  easy  for  me  to  examine  from  thy 
depth  of  character  and  determination.' 

11.  The  prince,  having  heard  these  words  of 
Arart'a,  was  filled  with  great  pleasure  and  thus  made 
reply : 

12.  'This  extreme  kindliness  which  thou  showest 
to  me,  calmly  passionless  as  thou  art,  makes  me,  im- 
perfect as  I  am,  seem  even  already  to  have  attained 
perfection, 

13.  '  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  thee  like  one  longing  to 
see  who  finds  a  light, — like  one  wishing  to  journey, 
a  guide, — or  like  one  wishing  to  cross,  a  boat. 

14.  'Wilt  thou  therefore  deign  to  tell  me  that 
secret,  if  thou  thinkest  it  should  be  told,  whereby  thy 
servant  may  be  delivered  from  old  age,  death,  and 
disease.' 

15.  Ara^a,  thus  impelled  by  the  noble  nature  of 
the  prince,  declared  in  a  concise  form  the  tenets  of 
his  doctrine  : 

16.  '  O  best  of  hearers,  hear  this  our  firmly-settled 
theory,  how  our  mortal  existence  arises  and  how  it 
revolves. 

17.  '  "  The  evolvent "  and  "  the  evolute,"  birth, 
old  age,  and  death, — know  that  this  has  been  called 
the  reality  by  us ;  do  thou  receive  our  words,  O  thou 
who  art  sledfast  in  thy  nature. 

1 8.  '  But  know,  O  thou  who  art  deep  in  the  search 
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into  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  five  elements  \ 
egoism,  intellect,  and  "  the  unmanifested "  are  the 
"  evolvents  ;  " 

19.  '  But  know  that  the  "evolutes"  consist  of  in- 
tellect, external  objects ^  the  senses,  and  the  hands, 
feet,  voice,  anus,  and  generative  organ,  and  also  the 
mind, 

20.  '  There  is  also  a  something  which  bears  the 
name  kshetra^/Ia,  from  its  knowledge  of  this  "field" 
(kshetra  or  the  body)  ;  and  those  who  investigate 
the  soul  call  the  soul  kshetra^;Ia. 

21.  '  Kapila  with  his  disciple  became  the  illu- 
minated,— such  is  the  tradition  ;  and  he,  as  the  illu- 
minated, with  his  son  is  now  called  here  Pra^apati. 

22.  'That  which  is  born  and  grrows  old  and  is 
bound  and  dies, — is  to  be  known  as  "the  manifested," 
and  "  the  unmanifested"  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
contrariety. 

23.  *  Ignorance,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  former 
actions,  and  desire  are  to  be  known  as  the  causes  of 
mundane  existence ;  he  who  abides  in  the  midst  of 
this  triad  does  not  attain  to  the  truth  of  things, — 

24.  '  From  mistake  ^  egoism,  confusion,  fluctua- 
tion, indiscrimination,  false  means,  inordinate  attach- 
ment, and  gravitation. 

25.  'Now  "mistake"  acts  in  a  contrary  manner, 
it  does  wrongly  what  it  should  do,  and  what  it  should 
think  it  thinks  wrongly. 

26.  ' "  I  say,"   "  I   know,"   "  I   go,"   "  I  am   firmly 


^  These  are  the  tanmatrawi  or  subtile  elements. 
"^  Vishayan,    corresponding  to  the  gross  elements.     The  in- 
tellect, buddhi,  is  both  an  evolver  and  an  evolute. 

^  Should  we  read  viparyayad?    Cf.  Saw/khya,  aphor.  Ill,  37. 
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fixed."  it  is  thus  that  "egoism"  shows  itself  here, 
O  tlu)u  wlio  art  free  from  all  egoism. 

27.  'That  state  of  mind  is  called  "confusion," 
O  thou  who  art  all  unconfused,  which  views  under 
one  nature,  massed  like  a  lump  of  clay,  objects  that 
thus  become  confused  in  their  nature. 

28.  '  That  state  of  mind  which  says  that  this  mind, 
intelKct,  and  these  actions  are  the  same  as  "  I,"  and 
that  which  says  that  all  this  aggregate  is  the  same  as 
"  I," — is  called  "fluctuation." 

29.  '  That  state  of  mind  is  called  "  indiscrimination," 
O  thou  who  art  discriminatinor,  which  thinks  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  illuminated  and  the  un- 
wise, and  between  the  different  evolvents. 

JO.  '  Uttering  "  namas  "  and  "  vasha/,"  sprinkling 
water  upon  sacrifices,  &c.  with  or  without  the  recital 
of  Vedic  hymns,  and  such  like  rites, — these  are  de- 
clared b)-  the  wise  to  be  "  false  means,"  O  thou  who 
art  well  skilled  in  true  means. 

31.  'That  is  called  "inordinate  attachment,"  by 
which  the  fool  is  entangled  in  external  objects  through 
his  mind,  speech,  actions,  and  thoughts,  O  thou  who 
hast  shaken  thyself  free  from  all  attachments. 

32.  '  The  misery  which  a  man  imagines  by  the 
ideas  "  This  is  mine,"  "  1  am  connected  with  this," 
is  to  be  recognised  as  "  gravitation," — by  this  a  man 
is  borne  downwards  into  new  births. 

33.  '  Thus  Ignorance,  O  ye  wise,  being  fivefold 
in  its  character,  energises  towards  torpor,  delusion, 
the  great  delusion,  and  the  two  kinds  of  darkness  ^ 

34.  'Know,  that  among  these  indolence  is  "tor- 
por," death  and  birth  are  "  delusion,"  and  be  it  clearly 

'  Cf.  SSOTkhyakarika,  48. 
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understood,  O  undeluded  one,  that  desire  is  the 
"  great  dekislon." 

35.  '  Since  by  it  even  the  higher  beings  are  de- 
kided,  therefore,  O  hero,  is  this  called  the  "  great 
delusion." 

^6.  '  They  define  anger,  O  thou  angerless  one,  as 
"  darkness  ;  "  and  despondency,  O  undesponding,  they 
pronounce  to  be  the  "  blind  darkness." 

■^"j.  '  The  child,  entangled  in  this  fivefold  ignorance, 
is  effi^ised  in  his  different  births  in  a  world  aboundino- 

o 

with  misery. 

2i^.  '  He  wanders  about  in  the  world  of  embodied 
existence,  thinking  that  I  am  the  seer,  and  the 
hearer,  and  the  thinker, — the  effect  and  the  cause. 

39.  'Through  these  causes \  O  wise  prince,  the 
stream  of  "  torpor  "  is  set  in  motion  ;  be  pleased  to 
consider  that  in  the  absence  of  the  cause  there  is 
the  absence  of  the  effect. 

40.  '  Let  the  wise  man  who  has  right  views  know 
these  four  things,  O  thou  who  desirest  liberation, — 
the  illuminated  and  the  unilluminated,  the  manifested 
and  the  unmanifested. 

41.  '  The  soul,  having  once  learned  to  distinguish 
these  four  properly,  having  abandoned  all  (ideas  of) 
straightness  or  quickness  ^,  attains  to  the  immortal 
sphere. 

42.  '  For  this  reason  the  Brahmans  in  the  world, 
discoursing  on  the  supreme  Brahman,  practise  here 
a  rigorous  course  of  sacred  study  and  let  other 
Brahmans  live  with  them  to  follow  it  also.' 

43.  The  prince, having  heard  this  discourse  from  the 
seer,  asked  concerning  the  means  and  the  final  state. 

^  Cf.  ver.  23. 

^  It  rises  above  all  relative  ideas  ?  The  text  may  be  corrupt. 
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44.  '  Wilt  thou  please  to  explain  to  me  how,  how 
far.  aiul  where  this  life  of  sacred  study  is  to  be  led, 
and  the  limit  of  this  course  of  life  ^  ? ' 

45.  Then  Ara^a,  according  to  his  doctrine,  de- 
clared to  him  in  another  way  that  course  of  life 
clearly  and  succinctly. 

46.  '  The  devotee,  in  the  beginning,  having  left 
his  house,  and  assumed  the  signs  of  the  mendicant, 
goes  on,  following  a  rule  of  conduct  which  extends 
to  the  whole  life. 

47.  '  Cultivating  absolute  content  with  any  alms 
from  any  person,  he  carries  out  his  lonely  life,  indif- 
ferent to  all  feelings,  meditating  on  the  holy  books, 
and  satisfied  in  himself. 

48.  '  Then  having  seen  how  fear  arises  from 
passion  and  the  highest  happiness  from  the  absence 
of  passion,  he  strives,  by  restraining  all  the  senses, 
to  attain  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 

49.  '  Then  he  reaches  the  first  stage  of  contempla- 
tion, which  is  separated  from  desires,  evil  intentions 
and  the  like,  and  arises  from  discrimination  and  which 
involves  reasoning-. 

50.  '  And  having  obtained  this  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion, and  reasoning  on  various  objects,  the  childish 
mind  is  carried  away  by  the  possession  of  the  new 
unknown  ecstasy. 

51.  '  With  a  tranc^uillity  of  this  kind,  which  disdains 
desire  or  dislike,  he  reaches  the  world  of  Brahman, 
deceived  by  the  delight. 

52.  '  But  the  wise  man,  knowing  that  these  reason- 
ings bewilder  the  mind,  reaches  a  (second)  stage  of 
contemplation  separate  from  this,  which  has  its  own 
pleasure  and  ecstasy. 

•  Dharma.  '  Cf.  Yoga-sfttras  I,  42. 
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53.  'And  he  who,  carried  away  by  this  pleasure, 
sees  no  further  distinction,  obtains  a  dwelHng  full  of 
light,  even  amongst  the  Abhasura  deities. 

54.  *  But  he  who  separates  his  mind  from  this 
pleasure  and  ecstasy,  reaches  the  third  stage  of  con- 
templation ecstatic  but  without  pleasure. 

55.  '  Upon  this  stage  some  teachers  make  their 
stand,  thinking  that  it  is  indeed  liberation,  since 
pleasure  and  pain  have  been  left  behind  and  there 
is  no  exercise  of  the  intellect. 

56.  *  But  he  who,  immersed  in  this  ecstasy,  strives 
not  for  a  further  distinction,  obtains  an  ecstasy  in 
common  with  the  ^'ubhakmsna  deities. 

57.  *  But  he  who,  having  attained  such  a  bliss 
desires  it  not  but  despises  it,  obtains  the  fourth  stage 
of  contemplation  which  is  separate  from  all  pleasure 
or  pain. 

58.  '  The  fruit  of  this  contemplation  which  is  on 
an  equality  with  the  Vr/hatphala  deities,  those  who 
investigate  the  great  wisdom  call  the  Vr/hatphala  ^ 

59.  '  But  rising  beyond  this  contemplation,  having 
seen  the  imperfections  of  all  embodied  souls,  the 
wise  man  climbs  to  a  yet  higher  wisdom  in  order  to 
abolish  all  body. 

60.  '  Then,  having  abandoned  this  contemplation, 
being  resolved  to  find  a  further  distinction,  he  be- 
comes as  disgusted  with  form  itself  as  he  who  knows 
the  real  is  with  pleasures. 

61.  '  First  he  makes  use  of  all  the  apertures  of 
his  body ;  and  next  he  exerts  his  will  to  experience 
a  feeling  of  void  space  even  in  the  solid  parts  ^. 

62.  '  But  another  wise  man,  having  contracted  his 
soul  which  is  by  nature  extended  everywhere  like 

*  The  great  fruit.  ^  An  obscure  verse ;  cf.  Pali  Diet. 

[42]  K 
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the  etlier/ — as  he  gazes  ever  further  on,  detects  a 
yet  higher  distinction. 

63.  '  Another  one  of  those  who  are  profoundly 
versed  in  the  supreme  Self,  having  abolished  himself 
by  himself,  sees  that  nothing  exists  and  is  called  a 
Nihilists 

64.  '  Then  like  the  ]\Tu;7^a-reed's  stalk  ^  from  its 
sheath  or  the  bird  from  its  cage,  the  soul,  escaped 
from  the  body,  is  declared  to  be  *'  liberated." 

65.  '  This  is  that  supreme  Brahman,  constant, 
eternal,  and  without  distinctive  signs;  which  the 
wise  who  know  reality  declare  to  be  liberation. 

66.  '  Thus  have  I  shown  to  thee  the  means  and 
liberation ;  if  thou  hast  understood  and  approved 
it,  then  act  accordingly. 

67.  '  6'aigishavya  *  and  Canaka,  and  the  aged 
Para.<rara,  by  following  this  path,  were  liberated,  and 
so  were  others  who  souo-ht  liberation.' 

68.  The  prince  having  not  accepted  his  words  but 
having  pondered  them,  filled  with  the  force  of  his 
former  arguments,  thus  made  answer  : 

69.  '  I  have  heard  this  thy  doctrine,  subtil  and 
pre-eminently  auspicious,  but  I  hold  that  it  cannot 
be  final,  because  it  docs  not  teach  us  how  to  abandon 
this  soul  itself  in  the  various  bodies. 

70.  '  For  I  consider  that  the  embodied  soul, 
though  freed  from  the  evolutes  and  the  evolvents,  is 
still  subject  to  the  condition  of  birth  and  has  the 
condition  of  a  seed**. 

71.  *  Even  though  the  pure  soul  is  declared  to  be 

'  Cf.  BhAshdpariX'/'^cda,  jloka  25. 

*  Akiw^Mnya.  '  Cf.  Ka/^a  Up.  VI,  17. 

*  Mali.'il)!!.  IX,  §  50;  Tattvakaumudi,  §  5. 

*  This  is  expanded  in  the  Chinese,  w.  984,  985. 
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"  liberated,"  yet  as  long  as  the  soul  remains  there 
can  be  no  absolute  abandonment  of  it. 

72.  *  If  we  abandon  successively  all  this  triad,  yet 
"distinction"  is  still  perceived;  as  long  as  the  soul  itself 
continues,  there  this  triad  continues  in  a  subtil  form. 

J 2,-  'It  is  held  (by  some)  that  this  is  liberation, 
because  the  "  imperfections  "  are  so  attenuated,  and 
the  thinking  power  is  inactive,  and  the  term  of 
existence  is  so  prolonged  ; 

74.  '  But  as  for  this  supposed  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  egoism, — as  long  as  the  soul  continues, 
there  is  no  real  abandonment  of  egoism. 

75.  '  The  soul  does  not  become  free  from  qualities 
as  lonof  as  it  is  not  released  from  number  and  the 
rest ;  therefore,  as  long  as  there  is  no  freedom  from 
qualities,  there  is  no  liberation  declared  for  it. 

76.  '  There  is  no  real  separation  of  the  qualities 
and  their  subject ;  for  fire  cannot  be  conceived,  apart 
from  its  form  and  heat. 

'J J.  'Before  the  body  there  will  be  nothing  em- 
bodied, so  before  the  qualities  there  will  be  no 
subject ;  how,  if  it  was  originally  free,  could  the 
soul  ever  become  bound  ^  ? 

78.  '  The  body-knower  (the  soul)  which  is  un- 
embodied,  must  be  either  knowing  or  unknowing  ; 
if  it  is  knowing,  there  must  be  some  object  to  be 
known,  and  if  there  is  this  object,  it  is  not  liberated. 

79.  '  Or  if  the  soul  is  declared  to  be  unknowing, 
then  of  what  use  to  you  is  this  imagined  soul  ?  Even 
without  such  a  soul,  the  existence  of  the  absence  of 
knowledge  is  notorious  as,  for  instance,  in  a  log  of 
wood  or  a  wall. 

^  I  read  kasmat  for  tasmat. 
K  2 
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80.  *  And  since  each  successive  abandonment  is 
held  to  be  still  accompanied  by  qualities,  I  maintain 
that  the  absolute  attainment  of  our  end  can  only  be 
found  in  the  abandonment  of  everything.' 

81.  Thus  did  he  remain  unsatisfied  after  he  had 
heard  the  doctrine  of  Ararti'a ;  then  having  decided 
it  to  be  incomplete,  he  turned  away. 

82.  Seeking  to  know  the  true  distinction,  he  went 
to  the  hermitage  of  Udraka\  but  he  gained  no  clear 
understanding  from  his  treatment  of  the  soul. 

St,.  I^'or  the  sage  Udraka,  having  learned  the 
inherent  imperfections  of  the  name  and  the  thing 
named,  took  refuge  in  a  theory  beyond  Nihilism, 
which  maintained  a  name  and  a  non-name. 

84.  And  since  even  a  name  and  a  non-name  were 
substrata,  however  subtil,  he  went  ev^en  further  still 
;ind  found  his  restlessness  set  at  rest  in  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  named  and  no  un-named ; 

85.  And  because  the  intellect  rested  there,  not 
proceeding  any  further, — it  became  very  subtil,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  un-named  nor  as  named. 

86.  But  because,  even  when  it  has  reached  this 
goal  it  yet  returns  again  to  the  world,  therefore  the 
liodhisattva,  seeking  something  beyond,  left  Udraka. 

87.  Having  quitted  his  hermitage,  fully  resolved 
in  his  purpose,  and  seeking  final  bliss,  he  next 
visited  the  hermitage,  called  a  city,  of  the  royal 
sage  Gay  a. 

88.  Then  on  the  pure  bank  of  the  Nairaw^^ana 
the  saint  whose  every  effort  was  pure  fixed  his 
dwelling,  bent  as  he  was  on  a  lonely  habitation. 

89.  I'ive    mendicants,    desiring    liberation,    came 

'  Cf.  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  386  n.     It  is  wriitcn  Rudraka  in  XV,  89. 
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up  to  him  when  they  beheld  him  there,  just  as  the 
objects  of  the  senses  come  up  to  a  percipient  who 
has  gained  wealth  and  health  by  his  previous  merit. 

90.  Being  honoured  by  these  disciples  who  were 
dwelling  in  that  family,  as  they  bowed  reverently 
with  their  bodies  bent  low  in  humility,  as  the  mind 
is  honoured  by  the  restless  senses, 

91.  And  thinking,  'this  may  be  the  means  of 
abolishing  birth  and  death,'  he  at  once  commenced 
a  series  of  difficult  austerities  by  fasting. 

92.  For  six  years,  vainly  trying  to  attain  merit  \ 
he  practised  self-mortification,  performing  many 
rules  of  abstinence,  hard  for  a  man  to  carry  out. 

93.  At  the  hours  for  eating,  he,  longing  to  cross 
the  world  whose  farther  shore  is  so  difficult  to 
reach,  broke  his  vow  with  single  jujube  fruits, 
sesame  seeds,  and  rice. 

94.  But  the  emaciation  which  was  produced  in 
his  body  by  that  asceticism,  became  positive  fatness 
through  the  splendour  which  invested  him. 

95.  Though  thin,  yet  with  his  glory  and  his 
beauty  unimpaired,  he  caused  gladness  to  other 
eyes,  as  the  autumnal  moon  in  the  beginning  of 
her  bright  fortnight  gladdens  the  lotuses. 

96.  Having  only  skin  and  bone  remaining,  with 
his  fat,  flesh  and  blood  entirely  wasted,  yet,  though 
diminished,  he  still  shone  with  undiminished  grandeur 
like  the  ocean. 

97.  Then  the  seer,  having  his  body  evidently 
emaciated  to  no  purpose  in  a   cruel  self-mortifica- 


^  This  is  the  Tibetan  reading  [las-ni  thob-bzhed  lo  drug-tu, 
'  wishing  to  obtain  (the  fruits  of  good)  works,  during  six  years." 
H.W.] 
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tion. — dreading  continued   existence,  thus  reflected 
in  his  longing  to  become  a  Buddha  : 

98.  '  This  is  not  the  way  to  passionlessness,  nor 
to  perfect  knowledge,  nor  to  liberation  ;  that  was 
certainly  the  true  wa\'  which  I  found  at  the  root 
of  the   6^ambu  ^  tree. 

99.  '  But  that  cannot  be  attained  by  one  who  has 
lost  his  strength,' — so  resuming  his  care  for  his 
body,  he  next  pondered  thus,  how  best  to  increase 
his  bodily  vigour  : 

100.  'Wearied  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
with  his  mind  no  longer  self-possessed  through 
fatigue,  how  should  one  who  is  not  absolutely 
calm  reach  the  end  which  is  to  be  attained  by 
his  mind  ? 

lOi.  'True  calm  is  properly  obtained  by  the 
constant  satisfaction  of  the  senses ;  the  mind's  self- 
possession  is  only  obtained  by  the  senses  being 
perfectly  satisfied. 

102.  '  True  meditation  is  produced  in  him  whose 
mind  is  self-possessed  and  at  rest, — to  him  whose 
thoughts  are  engaged  in  meditation  the  exercise  of 
perfect  contemplation  begins  at  once. 

103.  '  By  contemplation  are  obtained  those  con- 
ditions -  through  which  is  eventually  gained  that 
supreme  calm,  undecaying,  immortal  state,  which 
is  so  hard  to  be  reached.' 

104.  Having  thus  resolved,  'this  means  is  based 
upon  eating  food,'  the  wise  seer  of  unbounded  wis- 
dom, having  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  con- 
tinuance of  life, 

105.  And  having  bathed,  thin  as  he  was,  slowly 

'  The  rose  apple,  see  V,  8.  "  Dliarma/i. 
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came  up  the  bank  of  the  Nairaw^ana,  supported  as 
by  a  hand  by  the  trees  on  the  shore,  which  bent 
down  the  ends  of  their  branches  in  adoration, 

106.  Now  at  that  time  Nandabala,  the  daughter 
of  the  leader  of  the  herdsmen,  impelled  by  the  gods, 
with  a  sudden  joy  risen  in  her  heart,  had  just  come 
near, 

107.  Her  arm  gay  with  a  white  shell,  and  wear- 
ing a  dark  blue  woollen  cloth,  like  the  river  Yamuna, 
with  its  dark  blue  water  and  its  wreath  of  foam, 

108.  She,  having  her  joy  increased  by  her  faith, 
with  her  lotus-like  eyes  opened  wide,  bowed  down 
before  him  and  persuaded  him  to  take  some  milk. 

109.  By  partaking  that  food  having  made  her 
obtain  the  full  reward  of  her  birth,  he  himself  be- 
came capable  of  gaining  the  highest  knowledge, 
all  his  six  senses  being  now  satisfied, 

no.  The  seer,  having  his  body  now  fully  robust, 
together  with  his  glorious  fame,  one  beauty  and  one 
majesty  being  equally  spread  in  both,  shone  like 
the  ocean  and  the  moon  ^ 

111.  Thinking  that  he  had  returned  to  the  world 
the  five  mendicants  left  him,  as  the  five  elements 
leave  the  wise  soul  when  it  is  liberated. 

1 1 2.  Accompanied  only  by  his  own  resolve, 
having  fixed  his  mind  on  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect knowledge,  he  went  to  the  root  of  an  A^-- 
vattha  tree  ^,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
covered  with  young  grass. 

113.  Then   Kala^    the    best  of  serpents,   whose 


'  Fame  is  often  compared  for  its  brightness  to  the  moon, 

^  Ficus  religiosa  or  pipul  tree. 

^  He  is  the  Naga  king,  Czataka  I,  72, 
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majesty  was  like  the  lord  of  elephants,  having  been 
awakened  by  the  unparalleled  sound  of  his  feet, 
uttered  this  praise  of  the  great  sage,  being  sure 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  attaining  perfect 
knowledge  : 

114.  'Inasmuch  as  the  earth,  pressed  down  by 
thy  feet.  O  sage,  resounds  repeatedly,  and  inas- 
much as  thy  splendour  shines  forth  like  the  sun, 
thou  shalt  assuredly  to-day  enjoy  the  desired  fruit. 

115.'  Inasmuch  as  lines  of  birds  fluttering  in  the 
sky  offer  thee  reverential  salutation,  O  lotus-eyed 
one,  and  inasmuch  as  gentle  breezes  blow  in  the 
sky,  thou  shalt  certainly  to-day  become  the  Buddha.' 

116.  Being  thus  praised  by  the  best  of  serpents, 
and  having  taken  some  pure  grass  from  a  grass- 
cutter,  he,  having  made  his  resolution,  sat  down 
to  obtain  perfect  knowledge  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
holy  tree. 

1 1 7.  Then  he  sat  down  on  his  hams  in  a  posture, 
immovably  firm  and  with  his  limbs  gathered  into 
a  mass  like  a  sleeping  serpent's  hood,  exclaiming, 
'  I  will  not  rise  from  this  position  on  the  earth 
'  until  I  have  obtained  my  utmost  aim.' 

118.  Then  the  dwellers  in  heaven  burst  into 
unequalled  joy ;  the  herds  of  beasts  and  the  birds 
uttered  no  cry ;  the  trees  moved  by  the  wind  made 
no  sound,  when  the  holy  one  took  his  seat  firm  in 
his  resolve. 

'  For  ifivat  read  yd  vat. 


BOOK   XIII. 

1.  When  the  great  sage,  sprung  from  a  line  of 
royal  sages,  sat  down  there  with  his  soul  fully  re- 
solved to  obtain  the  highest  knowledge,  the  whole 
world  rejoiced ;  but  Mara,  the  enemy  of  the  good 
law,  was  afraid. 

2.  He  whom  they  call  in  the  world  Kamadeva, 
the  owner  of  the  various  weapons,  the  flower- 
arrowed,  the  lord  of  the  course  of  desire, — it  is 
he  whom  they  also  style  Mara  the  enemy  of 
liberation. 

3.  His  three  sons,  Confusion,  Gaiety,  and  Pride, 
and  his  three  daughters.  Lust,  Delight,  and  Thirst\ 
asked  of  him  the  reason  of  his  despondency,  and 
he  thus  made  answer  unto  them  : 

4.  *  This  sage,  wearing  the  armour  of  resolution, 
and  having  drawn  the  arrow  of  wisdom  with  the 
barb  of  truth,  sits  yonder  intending  to  conquer  my 
realms, — hence  is  this  despondency  of  my  mind. 

5.  '  If  he  succeeds  in  overcoming  me  and  pro- 
claims to  the  world  the  path  of  final  bliss,  all  this 
my  realm  will  to-day  become  empty,  as  did  that  of 
the  disembodied  lord  when  he  violated  the  rules 
of  his  station  ^. 

6.  *  While,  therefore,  he  stands  within   my  reach 

^  For  these  cf.  also  ver.  14,  and  XV,  13. 

2  This  probably  refers  to  the  legend  of  Nimi-videha,  see  Visliwii 
Pur.  IV,  5 ;  it  might  be  '  the  king  of  the  Videhas.'  There  may 
be  also  a  secondary  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Anahga  and  Siva.. 
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and  while  his  spiritual  eyesight  is  not  yet  attained, 
I  will  assail  him  to  break  his  vow  as  the  swollen 
might  of  a  river  assails  a  dam.' 

7.  Then  having  seized  his  flower-made  bow  and 
his  five  infatuating  arrows,  he  drew  near  to  the 
root  of  the  A.Tvattha  tree  with  his  children,  he 
the  great  disturber  of  the  minds  of  living  beings. 

8.  Having  fixed  his  left  hand  on  the  end  of  the 
barb  and  playing  with  the  arrow,  Mara  thus  ad- 
dressed the  calm  seer  as  he  sat  on  his  seat,  pre- 
paring to  cross  to  the  further  side  of  the  ocean  of 
existence  : 

9.  'Up,  up,  O  thou  Kshatriya,  afraid  of  death! 
follow  thine  own  duty  and  abandon  this  law  of 
liberation !  and  having  conquered  the  lower  worlds 
by  thy  arrows,  proceed  to  gain  the  higher  worlds 
of  Indra. 

10.  'That  is  a  glorious  path  to  travel,  which  has 
been  followed  by  former  leaders  of  men  ;  this  men- 
dicant life  is  ill-suited  for  one  born  in  the  noble 
family  of  a  royal  sage  to  follow. 

11.  '  But  if  thou  wilt  not  rise,  strong  in  thy  pur- 
pose,— then  be  firm  if  thou  wilt  and  c^uit  not  thy 
resolve, — this  arrow  is  uplifted  by  me, — it  is  the 
very  one  which  was  shot  against  Suryaka  \  the 
enemy  of  the  fish. 

12.  'So  too,  I  think,  when  somewhat  probed  by 
this  weapon,  even  the  son  of  IdX'-,  the  grandson  of 
the  moon,  became   mad  ;   and  6'awtanu  ^  also  lost 

The  sun,  alluding  to  his  amour  with  Va^/ava.     (The  lake  is 

tall.d  vipannaminam  in  ^/tusawhara  I,  20.) 

'  PurOravas.     (Professor  Biihlcr  suggests  spr/'sh/a//.) 

*  Does  this  mean  Vi^travirya  the   grandson  of  6'awtanu,  see 

Vishnu  Pur.  1\',  20? 
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his  self-control,  —  how  much  more  then  one  of 
feebler  powers  now  that  the  age  has  grown  de- 
generate ? 

1 3.  *  Therefore  quickly  rise  up  and  come  to  thy- 
self,— for  this  arrow  is  ready,  darting  out  its  tongue, 
which  I  do  not  launch  even  against  the  /^akravaka 
birds,  tenderly  attached  as  they  are  and  well  de- 
serving the  name  of  lovers.' 

14.  But  when,  even  though  thus  addressed,  the 
^S'akya  saint  unheeding  did  not  change  his  posture, 
then  Mara  discharged  his  arrow  at  him,  setting  in 
front  of  him  his  daughters  and  his  sons  \ 

15.  But  even  when  that  arrow  was  shot  he  gave 
no  heed  and  swerved  not  from  his  firmness ;  and 
Mara,  beholding  him  thus,  sank  down,  and  slowly 
thus  spoke,  full  of  thought : 

16.  'He  does  not  even  notice  that  arrow  by  which 
the  god  6ambhu  was  pierced  with  love  for  the 
daughter  of  the  mountain  ^  and  shaken  in  his  vow ; 
can  he  be  destitute  of  all  feeling  ?  is  not  this  that 
very  arrow  ? 

17.  '  He  is  not  worthy  of  my  flower-shaft,  nor  my 
arrow  "  gladdener,"  nor  the  sending  of  my  daughter 
Rati  (to  tempt  him) ;  he  deserves  the  alarms  and 
rebukes  and  blows  from  all  the  gathered  hosts  of 
the  demons.' 

18.  Then  Mara  called  to  mind  his  own  army, 
wishing  to  work  the  overthrow  of  the  ^'akya  saint ; 
and  his  followers  swarmed  round,  wearing  different 
forms  and  carrying  arrows,  trees,  darts,  clubs,  and 
swords  in  their  hands  ; 

19.  Having  the  faces  of  boars,  fishes,  horses,  asses, 


^  See  ver.  3.  ^  Uma. 
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and  camels,  of  tii^crs,  bears,  lions,  and  elephants, — 
one-eyed,  many-faced,  three-hcadcd, — with  protu- 
berant bellies  and  speckled  bellies  ; 

20.  Blended  with  goats,  with  knees  swollen  like 
pots,  armed  with  tusks  and  with  claws,  carrying 
headless  trunks  in  their  hands,  and  assuming  many 
forms,  with  half-mutilated  faces,  and  with  monstrous 
mouths  ; 

21.  Copper-red,  covered  with  red  spots,  bearing 
clubs  in  their  hands,  with  yellow  or  smoke-coloured 
hair,  with  wreaths  dangling  down,  with  long  pendulous 
ears  like  elephants,  clothed  in  leather  or  wearing  no 
clothes  at  all ; 

22.  Having  half  their  faces  white  or  half  their 
bodies  green, — red  and  smoke-coloured,  yellow 
and  black, — with  arms  reachinof  out  lon<rer  than  a 
serpent,  and  with  girdles  jingling  with  rattling  bells. 

23.  Some  were  as  tall  as  palm-trees,  carrying 
spears, — others  were  of  the  size  of  children  with 
projecting  teeth,  others  birds  with  the  faces  of  rams, 
others  with  men's  bodies  and  cats'  faces  ; 

24.  With  dishevelled  hair,  or  with  topknots,  or 
half-bald,  with  rope-garments  or  with  head-dress 
all  in  confusion, — with  triumphant  faces  or  frowning 
faces, — wastinof  the  strength  or  fascinating  the  mind. 

25.  Some  as  they  went  leaped  about  wildly,  others 
danced  upon  one  another,  some  sported  about  in  the 
sky,  others  went  along  on  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

26.  One  danced,  shaking  a  trident,  another  made 
a  crash,  dragging  a  club,  another  bounded  for  joy 
like  a  bull,  another  blazed  out  flames  from  every 
hair. 

27.  Such  were  the  troops  of  demons  who  encircled 
the  root  of  the:  l)odhi  tree  on  every  side,  eager  to 
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seize  it  and  to  destroy  it,  awaiting  the  command  of 
their  lord. 

28.  Beholding  in  the  first  half  of  the  night  that 
battle  of  Mara  and  the  bull  of  the  vS'akya  race,  the 
heavens  did  not  shine  and  the  earth  shook  and  the 
(ten)  regions  of  space  flashed  flames  and  roared. 

29.  A  wind  of  intense  violence  blew  in  all  direc- 
tions \  the  stars  did  not  shine,  the  moon  gave  no 
light,  and  a  deeper  darkness  of  night  spread  around, 
and  all  the  oceans  were  agitated. 

30.  The  mountain  deities^  and  the  Nagas  who 
honoured  the  Law,  indignant  at  the  attack  on  the 
saint,  rolling  their  eyes  in  anger  against  Mara, 
heaved  deep  sighs  and  opened  their  mouths  wide. 

31.  But  the  god-sages,  the  5"uddhadhivasas^, 
being  as  it  were  absorbed  in  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  the  good  Law,  felt  only  a  pity  for  Mara  in 
their  minds  and  through  their  absolute  passionless- 
ness  were  unruffled  by  anger. 

32.  When  they  saw  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi  tree 
crowded  with  that  host  of  Mara,  intent  on  doing 
harm, — the  sky  was  filled  with  the  cry  raised  by 
all  the  virtuous  beings  who  desired  the  world's 
liberation. 

33.  But  the  great  sage*  having  beheld  that  army 
of  Mara  thus  engaged  in  an  attack  on  the  knower  of 
the  Law  ^,  remained  untroubled  and  suffered  no  per- 
turbation, like  a  lion  seated  in  the  midst  of  oxen. 

^  Vijvak  should  be  corrected  vishvak. 

^  Mahibhr  Aa^.  This  might  mean  simply  'the  rulers  of  the 
earth.' 

•''  In  Pali  Suddhavasa.     Cf.  Ill,  26. 

*  Buddha  himself,  viewing  all  this  ab  extra. 

■'  TheTibetan  seemstoreaddharmavidhe-^  for  dharmavida//, 
as  it  has  chos-kyi  cho-ga  de-ni,  '(injurer)  of  that  law  of  dharma.' 
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34.  Then  Mdra  commanded  his  excited  army  of 
demons  to  terrify  him  ;  and  forthwith  that  host 
resolved  to  break  down  his  determination  with  their 
various  powers. 

35.  Some  with  many  tongues  hancring  out  and 
shaking-,  with  sharp-pointed  savaye  teeth  and  eyes 
hke  the  disk  of  the  sun,  with  wide-yawning  mouths 
and  upright  ears  hke  spikes, — they  stood  round 
trying  to  frighten  him. 

36.  Before  these  monsters  standing  there,  so  dread- 
ful in  form  and  disposition,  the  great  sage  remained 
imalarmed  and  untroubled,  sporting  with  them  as  if 
they  had  been  only  rude  children  ^ 

37.  Then  one  of  them,  with  his  eyes  rolling  wildly, 
lifted  up  a  club  against  him  ;  but  his  arm  with  the 
club  w'as  instantly  paralysed,  as  was  Indra's  of  old 
with  its  thunderbolt  -. 

38.  Some,  having  lifted  up  stones  and  trees,  found 
themselves  unable  to  throw  them  against  the  sage  ; 
down  they  fell,  with  their  trees  and  their  stones,  like 
the  roots  of  the  Yindh)a  shattered  by  the  thunderbolt. 

39.  Others,  leaping  up  into  the  sky,  flung  rocks, 
trees,  and  axes ;  these  remained  in  the  sky  and  did 
not  fall  down,  like  the  man)-coloured  rays  of  the 
evening  clouds. 

40.  Another  hurled  upon  liim  a  mass  of  blazing 
straw  as  big  as  a  mountain-peak,  which,  as  soon  as  it 
was  thrown,  while  it  hung  poised  in  the  sky,  was  shat- 
tered into  a  hundred  fragments  by  the  sage's  power. 

41.  One,  rising  up  like  the  sun  in  full  splendour, 
rained  down  from  the  sky  a  great  shower  of  live 

*  Prof.  BUhler  suggests  svabdlcbhya^, '  as  with  his  own  tossed  hair.' 

*  CT.  ^'atap.  Br.  XII,  7,  3;  Vish«u  Pur.  V,  30  ;  Kum.  Sambh.II,  20. 
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embers,  as  at  the  end  of  an  aeon  blazing  Meru 
showers  down  the  pulverised  scoriae  of  the  golden 
valleys. 

42.  But  that  shower  of  embers  full  of  sparks, 
when  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  Bodhi  tree,  became 
a  shower  of  red  lotus-petals  through  the  operation 
of  the  great  saint's  boundless  charity. 

43.  But  with  all  these  various  scorching  assaults 
on  his  body  and  his  mind,  and  all  these  missiles 
showered  down  upon  him,  the  ^'akya  saint  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  move  from  his  posture,  clasping 
firmly  his  resolution  as  a  kinsman. 

44.  Then  others  spat  out  serpents  from  their 
mouths  as  from  old  decayed  trunks  of  trees  ;  but, 
as  if  held  fast  by  a  charm,  near  him  they  neither 
breathed  nor  discharged  venom  nor  moved. 

45.  Others,  having  become  great  clouds,  emitting 
lightning  and  uttering  the  fierce  roar  of  thunderbolts, 
poured  a  shower  of  stones  upon  that  tree, — but  it 
turned  to  a  pleasant  shower  of  flowers. 

46.  Another  set  an  arrow  in  his  bow, — there  it 
gleamed  but  it  did  not  issue  forth,  like  the  anger 
which  falls  slack  ^  in  the  soul  of  an  ill-tempered 
impotent  man. 

47.  But  five  arrows  shot  by  another  stood  motion- 
less and  fell  not,  through  the  saint's  ruling  guidance, 
— like  the  five  senses  of  him  who  is  well  experienced 
in  the  course  of  worldly  objects  and  is  afraid  of 
embodied  existence. 

48.  Another,  full  of  anger,  rushed  towards  the 
great  saint,  having  seized  a  club  with  a  desire  to 


'  Dhfiryama;/o  is  a  difFicult  word,  connected  with  "/dhvri  or 
-s/dhurv. 
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smite  him  ;  but  lie  fell  powerless  without  finding  an 
opportunity,  like  mankind  in  the  presence  of  faults 
which  cause  failure  \ 

49.  But  a  woman  named  Meghakali,  bearing  a 
skull  in  her  hand,  in  order  to  infatuate  the  mind  of 
the  sage,  flitted  about  unsettled  and  stayed  not  in 
one  spot,  like  the  mind  of  the  fickle  student  over 
the  sacred  texts. 

50.  Another,  fixing  a  kindling  eye,  wished  to  burn 
him  with  the  fire  of  his  glance  like  a  poisonous 
serpent ;  but  he  saw  the  sage  and  lo !  he  was  not 
there,  like  the  votary  of  pleasure  when  true  happiness 
is  pointed  out  to  him  -. 

51.  Another,  lifting  up  a  heavy  rock,  wearied 
himself  to  no  purpose,  having  his  efforts  baffled, — 
like  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  by  bodily  fatigue  that 
condition  of  supreme  happiness  which  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  meditation  and  knowledge. 

52.  Others,  wearing  the  forms  of  hyenas  and  lions, 
uttered  loudly  fierce  howls,  which  caused  all  beings 
round  to  quail  with  terror,  as  thinking  that  the 
heavens  were  smitten  with  a  thunderbolt  and  were 
bursting. 

5J.  Deer  and  elephants  uttering  cries  of  pain  ran 
about  or  lay  down, — in  that  night  as  if  it  were 
ilay  screaming  birds  flew  around  disturbed  in  all 
directions. 

54.  But  amidst  all  these  various  sounds  which 
they  made,  although  all  living  creatures  were  shaken, 
the  saint  trembled  not  nor  quailed,  like  Garurti'a  at 
the  noise  of  crows. 


'  Cf.  raiuihropaniputino.narllia/i,  6akunt.  \I. 

'  I  le  had  not  eyes  to  see  the  object  which  he  looked  for. 
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55.  The  less  the  saint  feared  the  frightful 
hosts  of  that  multitude,  the  more  did  Mara,  the 
enemy  of  the  righteous,  continue  his  attacks  in  grief 
and  anger. 

56.  Then  some  being  of  invisible  shape,  but  of  pre- 
eminent glory,  standing  in  the  heavens, — beholding 
Mara  thus  malevolent  against  the  seer, — addressed 
him  in  a  loud  voice,  unruffled  by  enmity: 

57.  'Take  not  on  thyself,  O  Mara,  this  vain 
fatigue, — throw  aside  thy  malevolence  and  retire 
to  peace  ^ ;  this  sage  cannot  be  shaken  by  thee  any 
more  than  the  mighty  mountain  Meru  by  the  wind. 

58.  '  Even  fire  might  lose  its  hot  nature,  water 
its  fluidity,  earth  its  steadiness,  but  never  will  he 
abandon  his  resolution,  who  has  acquired  his  merit  by 
a  long  course  of  actions  through  unnumbered  aeons. 

59.  '  Such  is  that  purpose  of  his,  that  heroic  effort, 
that  glorious  strength,  that  compassion  for  all  beings, 
— until  he  attains  the  highest  wisdom,  he  will  never 
rise  from  his  seat,  just  as  the  sun  does  not  rise,  with- 
out dispelling  the  darkness. 

60.  '  One  who  rubs  the  two  pieces  of  wood  obtains 
the  fire,  one  who  digs  the  earth  finds  at  last  the 
water, — and  to  him  in  his  perseverance  there  is 
nothing  unattainable, — all  things  to  him  are  reason- 
able and  possible. 

61.  '  Pitying  the  world  lying  distressed  amidst 
diseases  and  passions,  he,  the  great  physician,  ought 
not  to  be  hindered,  who  undergoes  all  his  labours  for 
the  sake  of  the  remedy  knowledge. 

62.  'He  who  toilsomely  pursues  the  one  good 
path,  when  all  the  world  is  carried  away  in  devious 

^  Or  'go  to  thy  home.' 
[42]  L 
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tracks, — he  the  guide  should  not  be  disturbed,  like 
a  right  informant  when  the  caravan  has  lost  its 
way. 

63.  'He  who  is  made  a  lamp  of  knowledge  when 
all  beings  are  lost  in  the  great  darkness, — it  is  not 
for  a  right-minded  soul  to  try  to  quench  him, — like 
a  lamp  kindled  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

64.  '  He  who,  when  he  beholds  the  world  drowned 
in  the  great  flood  of  existence  and  unable  to  reach 
the  further  shore,  strives  to  bring  them  safely 
across,  —  would  any  right-minded  soul  offer  him 
wronof  ? 

65.  '  The  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  roots  go  deep 
in  firmness,  and  whose  fibres  are  patience, — whose 
flowers  are  moral  actions  and  whose  branches  are 
memory  and  thought, — and  which  gives  out  the 
law  as  its  fruit, — surely  when  it  is  growing  it  should 
not  be  cut  down. 

66.  '  1  lim  whose  one  desire  is  to  deliver  mankind 
bound  in  soul  by  the  fast  snares  of  illusion, — thy 
wish  to  overthrow  him  is  not  worthy,  wearied 
as  he  is  for  the  sake  of  unloosing  the  bonds  of 
the  world. 

67.  '  To-day  is  the  appointed  period  of  all  those 
actions  which  have  been  performed  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge, — he  is  now  seated  on  this  seat 
just  as  all  the  previous  saints  have  sat. 

68.  '  This  is  the  navel  of  the  earth's  surface, 
endued  with  all  the  highest  glory ;  there  is  no 
other  spot  of  the  earth  than  this, — the  home  of 
contemplation,  the  realm  of  well-being. 

69.  '  Give  not  way,  then,  to  grief  but  put  on 
calm;  let  not  thy  greatness,  O  MTira,  be  mixed 
with   pride  ;  it  is  not  well  to  be  confident, — fortune 
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is  unstable, — why  dost  thou  accept  a  position   on 
a  tottering  base  ? ' 

70.  Having  listened  to  his  words,  and  having 
seen  the  unshaken  firmness  of  the  great  saint,  Mara 
departed  dispirited  and  broken  in  purpose  ^  with 
those  very  arrows  by  which,  O  world,  thou  art 
smitten  in  thy  heart. 

71.  With  their  triumph  at  an  end,  their  labour 
all  fruitless,  and  all  their  stones,  straw,  and  trees 
thrown  away,  that  host  of  his  fled  in  all  directions, 
like  some  hostile  army  when  its  camp  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

72.  When  the  flower-armed  god^  thus  fled  away 
vanquished  with  his  hostile  forces  and  the  passion- 
less sage  remained  victorious,  having  conquered  all 
the  power  of  darkness,  the  heavens  shone  out  with 
the  moon  like  a  maiden  with  a  smile,  and  a  sweet- 
smelling  shower  of  flowers  fell  down  wet  with  dew. 

']2i.  "^  When  the  wicked  one  thus  fled  vanquished, 
the  different  regions  of  the  sky  grew  clear,  the  moon 
shone  forth,  showers  of  flowers  fell  down  from  the 
sky  upon  the  earth,  and  the  night  gleamed  out  like 
a  spotless  maiden  *. 

^  I  read  hatodyamo. 

*  Mara  as  identified  with  Kamadeva,  cf.  ver.  2. 
'  Should  we  read  tatha  hi  for  tathapi  ? 

*  Here  the  original  work  of  Ai'vaghosha  ends  according  to  the 
gloss  at  the  close  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  C ;  the  four  remaining 
books  were  added,  to  supply  an  old  lacuna,  by  Amrnananda, 
a  modern  Nepalese  author.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translations 
seem  to  agree  with  the  Sanskrit  for  part  of  the  fourteenth  book, 
but  they  soon  diverge  widely  from  it.  The  four  books  are  included 
in  the  translation  as  a  literary  curiosity. 
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BOOK  XIV. 

1.  Then,  having  conquered  the  hosts  of  Mara  by 
his  firmness  and  calmness,  he  the  great  master  of 
meditation  set  himself  to  meditate,  longing  to 
know  the  supreme  end. 

2.  And  having  attained  the  highest  mastery  in 
all  kinds  of  meditation,  he  remembered  in  the 
first  watch  the  continuous  series  of  all  his  former 
births. 

3.  '  In  such  a  place  I  was  so  and  so  by  name, 
and  from  thence  I  passed  and  came  hither,'  thus 
he  remembered  his  thousands  of  births,  experi- 
encing each  as  it  were  over  again. 

4.  And  having  remembered  each  birth  and  each 
death  in  all  those  various  transmigrations,  the  com- 
passionate one  then  felt  compassion  for  all  living 
beings. 

5.  Having  wilfully  rejected  the  good  guides  in 
this  life  and  done  all  kinds  of  actions  in  various 
lives,  this  world  of  living  beings  rolls  on  helplessly, 
like  a  wheel. 

6.  As  he  thus  remembered,  to  him  in  his  strong 
self-control  came  the  conviction,  '  All  existence  is 
unsubstantial,  like  the  fruit  of  a  plantain.' 

7.  When  the  second  watch  came,  he,  possessed 
of  unequalled  energy,  received  a  pre-eminent  divine 
sight,  he  the  highest  of  all  sight-gifted  beings. 
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8.  Then  by  that  divine  perfectly  pure  sight  he 
beheld  the  whole  world  as  in  a  spotless  mirror. 

9.  As  he  saw  the  various  transmigrations  and 
rebirths  of  the  various  beings  with  their  several 
lower  or  higher  merits  from  their  actions,  compas- 
sion grew  up  more  within  him. 

10.  'These  living  beings,  under  the  influence 
of  evil  actions,  pass  into  wretched  worlds, — these 
others,  under  the  influence  of  good  actions,  go 
forward  in  heaven. 

11.  'The  one,  being  born  in  a  dreadful  hell  full 
of  terrors,  are  miserably  tortured,  alas  !  by  many 
kinds  of  suffering; 

12.  '  Some  are  made  to  drink  molten  iron  of  the 
colour  of  fire,  others  are  lifted  aloft  screaming  on 
a  red-hot  iron  pillar; 

1 3.  '  Others  are  baked  like  flour,  thrown  with 
their  heads  downwards  into  iron  jars  ;  others  are 
miserably  burned  in  heaps  of  heated  charcoal ; 

14.  'Some  are  devoured  by  fierce  dreadful  dogs 
with  iron  teeth,  others  by  gloating  crows  with  iron 
beaks  and  all  made  as  it  were  of  iron ; 

15.  'Some,  wearied  of  being  burned,  long  for 
cold  shade ;  these  enter  like  bound  captives  into 
a  dark  blue  wood  with  swords  for  leaves. 

16.  'Others  having  many  arms  are  split  like 
timber  with  axes,  but  even  in  that  agony  they  do 
not  die,  being  supported  in  their  vital  powers  by 
their  previous  actions. 

1 7.  '  Whatever  deed  was  done  only  to  hinder 
pain  with  the  hope  that  it  might  bring  pleasure, 
its  result  is  now  experienced  by  these  helpless 
victims  as  simple  pain. 

18.  'These  who  did  something  evil  for  the  sake 
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of  pleasure  and  are  now  grievously  pained, — does 
that  old  taste  produce  even  an  atom  of  pleasure 
to  them  now  ? 

1 9.  '  The  wicked  deed  which  was  done  by  the 
wicked-hearted  in  glee, — its  consequences  are  reaped 
by  them  in  the  fulness  of  time  with  cries. 

20.  'If  only  evil  doers  could  see  the  fruits  of 
their  actions,  they  would  vomit  hot  blood  as  if 
they  were  smitten  in  a  vital  part. 

21.  'And  worse  still  than  all  these  bodily  tor- 
tures in  hell  seems  to  me  the  association  of  an 
intelligent  man  with  the  base. 

22.  '  Others  also,  through  various  actions  arising 
from  the  spasmodic  violence  of  their  minds,  are 
born  miserable  in  the  wombs  of  various  beasts. 

23.  'There  the  poor  wretches  are  killed  even  in 
the  sight  of  their  kindred,  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh,  their  skin,  their  hair,  or  their  teeth,  or  through 
hatred  or  for  mere  pleasure. 

24.  '  Even  though  powerless  and  helpless,  op- 
pressed by  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  they  are 
driven  along  as  oxen  and  horses,  their  bodies 
wounded  with  goads. 

25.  '  They  are  driven  along,  when  born  as  ele- 
phants, by  weaker  creatures  than  themselves  for 
all  their  strength, — their  heads  tormented  by  the 
hook  and  their  bodies  kicked  by  foot  and  heel. 

26.  'And  with  all  these  other  miseries  there  is 
an  especial  misery  arising  from  mutual  enmity  and 
from  subjection  to  a  master. 

27.  'Air-dwellers  are  oppressed  by  air-dwellers, 
the  dc-nizcns  of  water  by  the  denizens  of  water, 
those  that  dwell  on  dry  land  are  made  to  suffer 
by  the  dwellers  on  dry    land  in  mutual  hostility. 
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28.  'And  others  there  are  who,  when  born  again, 
with  their  minds  filled  with  envy,  reap  the  miserable 
fruit  of  their  actions  in  a  world  of  the  Pitrzs  desti- 
tute of  all  light ; 

29.  '  Having  mouths  as  small  as  the  eye  of  a  needle 
and  bellies  as  big  as  a  mountain,  these  miserable 
wretches  are  tortured  with  the  pains  of  hunger  and 
thirst. 

30.  '  If  a  man  only  knew  that  such  was  the  con- 
sequence of  selfishness,  he  would  always  give  to 
others  even  pieces  of  his  own  body  like  ^ibi. 

31.  'Rushing  up  filled  with  hope  but  held  back 
by  their  former  deeds,  they  try  in  vain  to  eat 
anything  large,  however  impure. 

32.  '  Others,  having  found  a  hell  in  an  impure 
lake  called  the  womb,  are  born  amongst  men  and 
there  suffer  anguish, 

T,2,-  '  Others,  ascetics,  who  have  performed  merito- 
rious actions  go  to  heaven  ;  others,  having  attained 
widely  extended  empire,  wander  about  on  the  earth  ^ ; 

34.  '  Others  as  Nagas  in  the  subterranean  regions 
become  the  guardians  of  treasures, — they  wander 
in  the  ocean  of  existence,  receiving  the  fruits  of 
their  deeds.' 

35.  Having  pondered  all  this,  in  the  last  watch 
he  thus  reflected,  '  Alas  for  this  whole  world  of 
living  beings  doomed  to  misery,  all  alike  wandering 
astray ! 

36.  '  They  know  not  that  all  this  universe,  desti- 
tute of  any  real  refuge,  is  born  and  decays  through 
that  existence  which  is  the  site  of  the  skandhas 
and  pain ; 

^  Heaven  and  earthly  empire  are  alike  transient. 
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37,  'It  dies  and  passes  into  a  new  state  and 
then  is  born  anew.'  Then  he  reflected,  'What  is 
that  which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  old  age 
and  death  ? ' 

38.  He  saw  that  when  there  is  birth,  there  is  old 
age  and  death,  then  he  pondered,  '  What  is  that 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  a  new  birth^?' 

40.  He  perceived  that  where  there  has  been  the 
attachment  to  existence -there  arises  a  (previous)  exist- 
ence ;  then  he  pondered,  '  What  is  that  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  attachment  to  existence?' 

41.  Having  ascertained  this  to  be  desire,  he 
again  meditated,  and  he  next  pondered,  '  What  is 
that  which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  desire?' 

42.  He  saw  that  desire  arises  where  there  is 
sensation,  and  he  next  pondered,  '  What  is  that 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  sensation  ? ' 

43.  He  saw  that  sensation  arises  where  there  is 
contact  ^,  and  he  next  pondered,  '  What  is  that 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  contact  ?' 

44.  He  saw  that  contact  arises  through  the  six 
organs  of  sense ;  he  then  pondered,  '  Where  do 
the  six  organs  of  sense  arise  ? ' 

45.  He  reflected  that  these  arise  in  the  organ- 
ism *,  he  then  pondered,  '  Where  does  the  organism 
arise  ? ' 

'  A  verse  (39)  is  omitted  here  containing  the  third  step  bhava 
(cf.  Chinese  translation,  1150,  115X),  'He  perceived  that  when 
there  has  been  a  (previous)  existence  [involving  previous  actions] 
there  is  a  new  birth;  then  he  pondered,  "What  is  that  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  a  previous  existence  arising? "  '  (Cf.  Burnouf, 
Introd.  pp.  485-506  ;  Childers  in  Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  i,  1873.) 

"  Upadanam.  '  Sc.  between  the  senses  and  their  objects. 

*  NamarOpa,  sc.  'name  and  form,'  i.e.  the  individual  consisting 
of  mind  and  body,  as  the  embryo  in  the  womb. 
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46.  He  saw  that  the  organism  arises  where 
there  is  incipient  consciousness ;  he  then  pon- 
dered, 'Where  does  incipient  consciousness  arise?' 

47.  He  reflected  that  incipient  consciousness  arises 
where  there  are  the  latent  impressions  left  by  former 
actions ;  and  he  next  pondered,  '  Where  do  the 
latent  impressions  arise  ?  ' 

48.  He  reflected  exhaustively  that  they  arise  in 
ignorance ;  thus  did  the  great  seer,  the  Bodhisattva, 
the  lord  of  saints, 

49.  After  reflecting,  pondering,  and  meditating, 
finally  determine,  'The  latent  impressions  start  into 
activity  after  they  are  once  developed  from  ignor- 
ance. 

50.  '  Produced  from  the  activity  of  the  latent  im- 
pressions incipient  consciousness  starts  into  action ; 
(the  activity)  of  the  organism  starts  into  action  on 
having  an  experience^  of  incipient  consciousness  ; 

51.  '  The  six  organs  of  sense  become  active  when 
produced  in  the  organism  ;  sensation  is  produced 
from  the  contact  of  the  six  organs  (with  their  ob- 
jects) ; 

52.  'Desire  starts  into  activity  when  produced 
from  sensation  ;  the  attachment  to  existence  springs 
from  desire  ;  from  this  attachment  arises  a  (continued) 
existence ; 

53.  '  Birth  is  produced  where  there  has  been  a 
(continued)  existence  ;  and  from  birth  arise  old  age, 
disease,  and  the  rest ;  and  scorched  by  the  flame  of 
old  age  and  disease  the  world  is  devoured  by  death ; 

54.  '  When    it   is    thus   scorched  by  the    fire    of 


*  Sawparikshya  is  a  doubtful  reading ;    I  supply  \ri\.i\h  with 
namarfipasya. 
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death's  anguish  great  pain  arises ;  such  verily  is  the 
origin  of  this  great  trunk  of  pain.' 

55.  Thus  having  ascertained  it  all,  the  great  Being 
was  perfectly  illuminated  ;  and  having  again  medi- 
tated and  pondered,  he  thus  reflected, 

56.  '  When  old  age  and  disease  are  stopped, 
death  also  is  stopped  ;  and  when  birth  is  stopped, 
old  age  and  disease  are  stopped  ; 

57.  'When  the  action  of  existence  is  stopped, 
birth  also  is  stopped  ;  when  the  attachment  to  exist- 
ence is  stopped,  the  action  of  existence  is  stopped; 

58.  '  So  too  when  desire  is  stopped,  the  attachment 
to  existence  is  stopped ;  and  with  the  stopping  of 
sensation  desire  is  no  longer  produced  ; 

59.  'And  when  the  contact  of  the  six  organs  is 
stopped,  sensation  is  no  longer  produced ;  and  with 
the  stopping  of  the  six  organs  their  contact  (with 
their  objects)  is  stopped  ; 

60.  'And  with  the  stopping  of  the  organism  the  six 
organs  are  stopped ;  and  with  the  stopping  of  inci- 
pient consciousness  the  organism  is  stopped  ; 

61.  'And  with  the  stopping  of  the  latent  impres- 
sions incipient  consciousness  is  stopped;  and  with 
the  stopping  of  ignorance  the  latent  impressions  have 
no  longer  any  power. 

62.  '  Thus  ignorance  is  declared  to  be  the  root  of 
this  great  trunk  of  pain  by  all  the  wise  ;  therefore  it 
is  to  be  stopped  by  those  who  seek  liberation. 

63.  '  Therefore  by  the  stopping  of  ignorance  all 
the  pains  also  of  all  existing  beings  are  at  once 
stopped  and  cease  to  act' 

64.  The  all-knowing  Bodhisattva,  the  illuminated 
one,  having  thus  determined,  after  again  pondering 
and  meditating  thus  came  to  his  conclusion  : 
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65.  '  This  is  pain,  this  also  is  the  origin  of  pain  in 
the  world  of  living  beings ;  this  also  is  the  stopping  of 
pain ;  this  is  that  course  which  leads  to  its  stopping.' 
So  having  determined  he  knew  all  as  it  really  was. 

66.  Thus  he,  the  holy  one,  sitting  there  on  his 
seat  of  grass  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  pondering  by 
his  own  efforts  attained  at  last  perfect  knowledge. 

67.  Then  bursting  the  shell  of  ignorance,  having 
gained  all  the  various  kinds  of  perfect  intuition,  he 
attained  all  the  partial  knowledge  of  alternatives 
which  is  included  in  perfect  knowledge  ^ 

68.  He  became  the  perfectly  wise,  the  Bhagavat, 
the  Arhat,  the  king  of  the  Law,  the  Tathagata,  He 
who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of  all  forms,  the 
Lord  of  all  science. 

69.  Having  beheld  all  this,  the  spirits  standing 
in  heaven  spoke  one  to  another,  'Strew  flowers  on  this 
All-wise  Monarch  of  Saints.' 

70.  While  other  immortals  exclaimed,  who  knew 
the  course  of  action  of  the  greatest  among  the  former 
saints,  '  Do  not  now  strew  flowers — no  reason  for  it 
has  been  shown.' 

71.  Then  the  Buddha,  mounted  on  a  throne,  up  in 
the  air  to  the  height  of  seven  palm-trees,  addressed  all 
those  Nirmita  Bodhisattva/z  2,  illumining  their  minds, 

72.  '  Ho  !  ho !  listen  ye  to  the  words  of  me  who 
have  now  attained  perfect  knowledge  ;  everything  is 
achieved  by  meritorious  works,  therefore  as  long  as 
existence  lasts  ^  acquire  merit. 

^  Doubtful.  I  suppose  it  means  that  he  knew  all  hypothetical  as 
well  as  categorical  propositions. 

2  These  Nirmita  BodhisattvaA  seem  to  be  the  nim- 
mawarati  deva  of  the  southern  Buddhists  with  their  nimmita 
kama  or  self-created  pleasures. 

'  Abhavam. 
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73.  '  Since  I  ever  acted  as  liberal,  pure-hearted, 
patient,  skilful,  devoted  to  meditation  and  wis- 
dom,— by  these  meritorious  works  I  became  a 
Bodhisattva. 

74.  '  After  accomplishing  in  due  order  the  entire 
round  of  the  preliminaries  of  perfect  wisdom, — I  have 
now  attained  that  highest  wisdom  and  I  am  become 
the  All-wise  Arhat  and  6^ina. 

75.  '  My  aspiration  is  thus  fulfilled ;  this  birth  of 
mine  has  borne  its  fruit ;  the  blessed  and  immortal 
knowledge  which  was  attained  by  former  Buddhas,  is 
now  mine. 

76.  'As  they  through  the  good  Law  achieved  the 
welfare  of  all  beings,  so  also  have  I  ;  all  my  sins  are 
abolished,  I  am  the  destroyer  of  all  pains. 

77.  '  Possessing  a  soul  now  of  perfect  purity, 
I  urge  all  living  beings  to  seek  the  abolition  of 
worldly  existence  through  the  lamps  of  the  Law.' 
Having  worshipped  him  as  he  thus  addressed  them, 
those  sons  of  the  6^inas  disappeared. 

78.  The  gods  then  with  exultation  paid  him  wor- 
ship and  adoration  with  divine  flowers ;  and  all  the 
world,  when  the  great  saint  had  become  all-wise, 
was  full  of  brightness. 

79.  Then  the  holy  one  descended  and  stood  on 
his  throne  under  the  tree ;  there  he  passed  seven 
days  filled  with  the  thought,  '  I  have  here  attained 
perfect  wisdom.' 

80.  When  the  Bodhisattva  had  thus  attained  per- 
fect knowledge,  all  beings  became  full  of  great 
happiness ;  and  all  the  different  universes  were 
illumined  by  a  great  light. 

81.  The  happy  earth  shook  in  six  different  ways 
like  an  overjoyed  woman,  and  the  Bodhisattvas,  each 
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dwelling  in  his  own  special  abode,  assembled  and 
praised  him. 

82.  '  There  has  arisen  the  greatest  of  all  beings, 
the  Omniscient  All-wise  Arhat — a  lotus,  unsoiled  by 
the  dust  of  passion,  sprung  up  from  the  lake  of 
knowledge  ; 

83.  'A  cloud  bearing  the  water  of  patience,  pouring 
forth  the  ambrosia  of  the  good  Law,  fostering  all  the 
seeds  of  merit,  and  causing  all  the  shoots  of  healing 
to  grow ; 

84.  *A  thunderbolt  with  a  hundred  edges,  the 
vanquisher  of  Mara,  armed  only  with  the  weapon  of 
patience ;  a  gem  fulfilling  all  desires,  a  tree  of  para- 
dise, a  jar  of  true  good  fortune  \  a  cow  that  yields 
all  that  heart  can  wish  ; 

85.  'A  sun  that  destroys  the  darkness  of  delusion, 
a  moon  that  takes  away  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
inherent  sins  of  existence, — glory  to  thee,  glory  to 
thee,  glory  to  thee,  O  Tathagata  ; 

86.  *  Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  the  whole  world, 
glory  to  thee,  who  hast  gone  through  the  ten 
(Balas  ^) ;  glory  to  thee,  O  true  hero  amongst  men, 
O  Lord  of  righteousness,  glory  to  thee  ! ' 

87.  Thus  having  praised,  honoured,  and  adored 
him,  they  each  returned  to  their  several  homes,  after 
making  repeated  reverential  circumambulations,  and 
recounting  his  eulogy. 

88.  Then  the  beings  of  the  Kamava/^ara  worlds, 
and  the  brilliant  inhabitants  of  the  Pure  Abodes,  the 


^  The  bhadrakumbha  was  the  golden  jar  filled  with  consecrated 
water,  used  especially  at  the  inauguration  of  a  king. 

2  The  ten  balas  are  ten  kinds  of  spiritual  knowledge  peculiar  to 
a  Buddha;  but  'the  ten'  may  be  the  ten  dharmas,  see  Childers. 
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Brahmakayika  gods,  and  those   sons  of  Mara  who 
favoured  the  side  of  truth  \ 

89.  The  Paranirmitava5"avarti  beings,  and  the 
Nirmdwarataya-^  ;  the  Tushita  beings,  the  Ydmas, 
the  Trayastri/wi'ad  Devas,  and  the  other  rulers  of 
worlds, 

90.  The  deities  who  roam  in  the  sky,  those  who 
roam  on  the  earth  or  in  forests,  accompanying 
each  their  own  king,  came  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
Bodhi  tree, 

91.  And  having  worshipped  the  G'ina  with  forms 
of  homage  suitable  to  their  respective  positions, 
and  having  praised  him  with  hymns  adapted  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  knowledge,  they  returned  to 
their  own  homes. 


^  These  terms  are  all  explained  in  Childers'  Diet,  sattaloko. 
For  the  better-inclined  sons  of  Mara,  cf.  the  dialogue  between 
those  of  the  right  side  and  the  left  side  before  Mara  in  the 
Lalitav.  XXI,  cf.  also  XXIII. 
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1.  Daily  praised  by  all  the  various  heavenly  beings, 
the  perfectly  Wise  One  ^  thus  passed  that  period  of 
seven  days  which  is  designated  '  the  aliment  of  joy  ^Z 

2.  He  then  passed  the  second  week,  while  he  was 
bathed  with  jars  full  of  water  by  the  heavenly  beings, 
the  Bodhisattvas  and  the  rest. 

3.  Then  having  bathed  in  the  four  oceans  and 
being  seated  on  his  throne,  he  passed  the  third  week 
restraining  his  eyes  from  seeing. 

4.  In  the  fourth  week,  assuming  many  forms,  he 
stood  triumphant  on  his  throne,  having  delivered  a 
being  who  was  ready  to  be  converted. 

5.  A  god  named  Samawtakusuma,  bearing  an 
offering  of  flowers,  thus  addressed  with  folded  hands 
the  great  Buddha  who  was  seated  there : 

6.  '  What  is  the  name,  O  holy  one,  of  this 
meditation,  engaged  in  which  thou  hast  thus  passed 
four  whole  weeks  with  joy,  deeply  pondering  ?  ' 

7.  '  This  is  designated,  O  divine  being,  "the  array ^ 
of  the  aliment  of  great  joy,"  like  an  inaugurated 
king,  who  has  overcome  his  enemies  and  enjoys 
prosperity.' 

8.  Having  said  this,  the  saint  possessing  the  ten 

^  Sa»/buddha. 

^  Prityahara;    this   book   corresponds    closely   with    Lalitav. 
XXIV. 
'  Vyfiha. 
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pre-eminent  powers,  full  of  joy,  continued,  '  The 
former  perfect  Buddhas  also  did  not  leave  the 
Bodlii  tree. 

9.  *  Here  the  Kle^as  and  the  Mdras  together  with 
igmorance  and  the  Asravas  have  been  conquered 
by  me ;  and  perfect  wisdom  has  been  attained  able 
to  deliver  the  world. 

10.  '  I  too,  resolved  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the 
former  Buddhas,  remained  four  whole  weeks  in  the 
fulfilment  of  my  inauguration  \' 

11.  Then  Mara,  utterly  despondent  in  soul,  thus 
addressed  the  Tathagata,  '  O  holy  one,  be  pleased 
to  enter  Nirva;m,  thy  desires  are  accomplished.' 

1 2.  *  I  will  first  establish  in  perfect  wisdom  worlds 
as  numerous  as  the  sand,  and  then  I  will  enter 
Nirva;;a,'  thus  did  the  Buddha  reply,  and  with  a 
shriek  Mara  went  to  his  home. 

13.  Then  the  three  daughters  of  Mara,  Lust, 
Thirst,  and  Delight  -,  beholding  their  father  with 
defeated  face,  approached  the  Tathagata. 

14.  Lust,  with  a  face  like  the  moon  and  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  enchantment,  tried  to  infatuate  him 
by  her  descriptions  of  the  pleasures  of  a  house- 
holder's life. 

15.  'Think,  "If  I  abandon  an  emperor's  hap- 
piness, with  what  paltry  happiness  shall  I  have 
to  content  myself.-*  When  success  is  lost,  what 
shall  I  have  to  enjoy?" — and  come  and  take  refuge 
with  us. 

16.  '  Else,  in  bitter  repentance,  thou  wilt  remember 
me  hereafter,  when  thou  art  fallen.' — But  he  listened 


'  Query  abhishckSdikfiryataA? 

'  Cf.  XIII,  3  and  14.     Cf.  also  Lalitav.  XXIV  (arati  ?). 
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not  to  her  words,  closing  his  eyes  in  deep  meditation 
like  one  who  is  sleepy. 

17.  Then  Thirst,  shameless  like  one  distressed 
with  thirst,  thus  addressed  him  who  was  free  from 
all  thirst :  '  Fie,  fie,  thou  hast  abandoned  thy  family 
duties,  thou  hast  fallen  from  all  social  obligations  ; 

18.  'Without  power  no  asceticism,  sacrifice,  or 
vow  can  be  accomplished, — those  great  7?/shis 
Brahman  and  the  rest,  because  they  were  endowed 
with  power,  enjoy  their  present  triumph. 

19.  'Know  me  to  be  the  power  called  Thirst ^ 
and  worship  thirst  accordingly ;  else  I  will  clasp 
thee  with  all  my  might  and  fling  away  thy  life.' 

20.  Motionless  as  one  almost  dead,  he  continued 
in  meditation,  remembering  the  former  Buddhas  ; 
then  Delight  next  tried  to  win  him  who  was  indeed 
hard  to  be  won  by  evil  deeds. 

21.  '  O  holy  one,  I  am  Delight  by  name,  fostering 
all  practicable  delights, — therefore  making  me  the 
female  mendicant's  tutelary  power,  bring  delight 
within  thy  reach.' 

22.  But  whether  flattered  or  threatened,  whether 
she  uttered  curses  or  blessings,  he  remained  absorbed 
in  meditation,  perfectly  tranquil  like  one  who  has 
entered  Nirva;^a. 

23.  Then  the  three,  with  despondent  faces,  having 
retired  together  on  one  side,  consulted  with  one 
another  and  came  forward  wearing  the  appearance 
of  youthful  beauty. 

24.  Folding  their  hands  in  reverence  they  thus 
addressed  the  Tathagata,  '  O  holy  one,  receive  us  as 
religious  mendicants,  we  are  come  to  thy  one  refuge. 

^  Sc.  Desire. 
[42]  M 
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25.  '  I  laving  heard  the  fame  of  thy  achievements, 
we,  the  daughters  of  Namu/^'i,  have  come  from  the 
golden  city,  abandoning  the  life  of  a  household. 

26.  '  We  are  desirous  of  repressing  the  teaching 
of  our  five  hundred  brothers, — we  would  be  freed 
from  a  master,  as  thou  thyself  art  freed  from  all 
passions.' 

27.  Having  his  mind  continually  guided  by  the 
conduct  which  leads  to  Nirvawa,  and  setting  himself 
to  remember  the  (former)  Buddhas,  he  kept  his  eyes 
closed,  absorbed  in  meditation. 

28.  Then  again,  having  resolved  on  their  new 
plan  in  concert,  these  enchantresses,  assuming  an 
older  aspect,  approached  once  more  to  delude  him. 

29.  '  We  have  come  here  after  wandering  under 
the  dismal  avatara  of  slaves  \ — thou  art  the  avatara 
of  Buddha, — do  thou  establish  us,  mature,  in  the 
true  Bauddha  doctrine. 

30.  '  We  are  women  of  older  age,  much  to  be 
pitied,  bewildered  by  the  fear  of  death, — we  are 
therefore  worthy  to  be  established  in  that  doctrine 
of  Nirvawa  which  puts  an  end  to  all  future  births.' 

3 1 .  These  words  of  the  enchantresses  were  heard 
by  him,  yet  he  felt  no  anger;  but  they  all  became 
the  victims  of  old  age,  through  the  manifestation  of 
his  divine  power. 

32.  Having  beheld  him  plunged  in  meditation, 
immovable  like  the  mountain  Meru, — they  turned 
away  their  faces  and  they  could  not  retain  their 
beauty. 

33.  Bending  their  feet,  with  decrepit  limbs,  they 


'  I  read  dSsa-  for  da^a-;   tould  there  be  a  reference  to  the  ten 
avaldras  ? 
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thus  addressed  their  father :  '  O  father,  do  thou, 
the  lord  of  the  world  of  Desire,  restore  us  to  our 
own  forms.' 

34.  His  daughters  were  dear,  but  he  had  no  power 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  will  of  Buddha ;  then  their 
father  said  to  them,  'Go  to  the  refuge  which  he  gives.' 

35.  Then  they  in  various  guises,  bent  humbly  at 
his  feet,  implored  the  perfect  Buddha,  '  Pardon  our 
transgression,  whose  minds  were  intoxicated  with 
youth.' 

36.  The  teacher,  that  mine  of  Forgiveness,  in 
silence  restored  them  by  his  will ;  and  having 
repeatedly  worshipped  and  praised  him  they  went 
joyfully  to  their  home. 

37.  Then  again  Mara,  the  lord  of  the  world  of 
Desire,  lost  to  shame,  taking  the  form  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  thus  addressed  him  from  the  sky : 

^S.  '  I  worshipped  thee  long  ago,  foretelling  that 
thou  wouldest  become  a  Buddha ;  and  by  my 
blessings  thou  hast  to-day  become  Buddha  Tatha- 
gata. 

39.  *  As  thou  didst  come  from  thine  own  kingdom, 
so  now  having  returned  as  Tathagata,  with  a  name 
corresponding  to  the  reality  be  a  king  Tathagata. 

40.  '  Having  gone  to  that  royal  station,  do  thou 
meditate  on  the  three  jewels,  and  cherish  thy  father 
and  mother,  and  delight  Yai'odhara, — 

41.  '  Possessed  of  a  thousand  sons,  and  able  to 
deliver  the  world,  be  successively  the  supreme  lord 
of  every  world  from  the  Yama  heaven  onwards  ^ 

42.  '  Having  become  also  the  supreme  lord  of  all 

'  Mara  rules  ihe  four  heavens  from  the  Yama  to  the  Paranirmi- 
tavajavartin,  Mahabrahman  the  twenty  Brahmalokas  above  them. 

M  2 
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Bodhisattvas,  thou  shalt  attain  Nirva//a  ;  O  wise  seer, 
repair  to  tlie  hermitage  of  Kapila  in  order  to  beget 
those  sons. 

43.  *  As  thou  art  the  king  of  the  Law,  so  shall 
thy  sons  also  be  all  Tathagatas,  and  all  the  activity 
and  cessation  of  existence  shall  depend  upon  thee, 
O  (S"ina.' 

44.  To  him  thus  speaking  the  All-wise  replied, 
'  Hear,  O  shameless  one  ;  thou  art  Mara,  not  the  head 
of  a  clan,  the  upholder  of  the  race  of  the  ^'akyas. 

45.  '  A  host  like  thee,  though  they  came  in 
myriads,  could  not  harm  me, — I  will  go  to  my  king- 
dom gradually,  I  will  bring  the  world  to  perfect 
happiness. 

46.  *  Thou  art  utterly  vanquished,  O  Namu/^i,  go 
back  to  thy  own  home ;  I  will  go  hence  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  Law  in  Vara^^asi.' 

47.  He,  on  hearing  this  command,  saying  with  a 
deep  sigh,  '  Alas !  I  am  crushed,'  left  him  and  went 
despondent  and  companionless  through  the  sky  to 
his  home. 

48.  Then  he,  the  conqueror  of  Mara,  rising  from 
that  throne,  set  forth  to  journey  alone  to  the  holy 
Vara«asi. 

49.  The  heavens  became  covered  with  clouds  when 
they  saw  the  chief  of  saints,  and  the  king  of  the  Nagas 
Mu/'ilinda  made  a  petition  in  reverential  faith  : 

50.  '  O  holy  one,  thou  art  all-wise,  there  will  be 
stormy  weather  for  seven  days, — wind,  rain,  and 
darkness, —  dwell  for  the  time  in  my  abode.' 

51.  Though  himself  possessed  of  all  supernatural 
power,  the  holy  one  thought  of  the  world  still  in- 
volved in  embodied  existence,  and  sitting  on  that 
jewel-seat  he  remained  absorbed  in  contemplation. 
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52.  That  king  of  the  Nagas  there  protected  the 
Buddha,  who  is  himself  the  source  of  all  protection, 
from  the  rain,  wind,  and  darkness,  covering  his  body 
with  his  own  hood. 

53.  When  the  seven  days  were  past  and  the  Naga 
had  paid  his  homage  and  was  gone,  the  Cina  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bank  of  a  river,  near  a  forest  of 
goat-herds  ^. 

54.  As  the  Sugata  stayed  there  during  the  night, 
a  deity,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  Indian  fig-tree, 
came  up  to  him,  illumining  the  spot  where  he  was, 
and  thus  addressed  him  with  folded  hands : 

55.  'The  fig-tree  was  planted  by  me  when  I  was 
born  as  a  man,  bearing  the  name  of  Buddha;  and  it 
has  been  fostered  like  the  Bodhi  tree  in  the  hope 
of  delivering  myself  from  evil. 

56.  '  By  the  merit  of  that  action  I  myself  have 
been  born  in  heaven ;  in  kindness  to  me,  O  my  lord, 
do  thou  dwell  seven  days  in  triumph  here.' 

57.  'So  be  it,'  said  the  chief  of  all  saints,  the  true 
Kalpa  tree  to  grant  the  wishes  of  the  faithful  votary, 
and  he  stayed  under  the  fig-tree,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation, spreading  lustre  around  like  a  full  moon. 

58.  There  he  dwelt  seven  days;  and  then  in  a 
forest  of  Datura  trees,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  palm, 
he  remained  absorbed  in  contemplation. 

59.  Spending  thus  in  different  spots  his  weeks  of 
meditation,  day  and  night,  the  great  saint,  pondering 
and  fasting,  went  on  in  his  way,  longing  to  accom- 
plish the  world's  salvation. 

60.  Then  two  wealthy  merchants  from  the  land 

'  A^apalaka  is  in  Pali  Costus  speciosus;  but  it  may  here  be 
a  proper  name. 
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of  Uttara  Utkala\  named  Trapusha  and   Bhallika, 
journeying  with  five  hundred  waggons, 

6 1.  Beinof  freed  from  a  sin  which  involved  a 
birdi  as  pretas '-',  both  joyfully  worshipped  Buddha 
with  an  offering  of  the  three  sweet  substances^ 
and  milk ;  and  they  obtained  thereby  auspicious 
blessings. 

62.  They  obtained  pieces  of  his  nails  and  hairs  for 
a  A'aitya  and  they  also  received  a  prophecy  of  their 
future  birth,  and  having  received  the  additional 
promise,  '  Ye  shall  also  obtain  a  stone  ■*,'  they  then 
l^roceeded  on  their  way  elsewhere. 

63.  Then  Buddha  accepted  alms  in  his  bowl, 
offered  b)-  the  goddess  who  dwelt  in  the  Datura 
grove,  and  he  blessed  her  with  benedictions. 

64.  The  6^ina  then  blessed  the  four  bowls  as  one, 
which  were  offered  by  the  four  Maharajas  ^,  and  ate 
with  pleasure  the  offering  of  milk, 

65.  Then  one  day  the  Cina  ate  there  an  Haritaki 
fruit  ^  which  was  offered  to  him  by  KS'akra,  and  having 
planted  the  seed  he  caused  it  to  grow  to  a  tree. 

66.  The  king  of  the  Devas  carried  the  news  thereof 
joyfully  to  the  Deva-heavens  ;  and  gods,  men,  and  de- 
mons watered  it  with  reverential  circumambulations. 

67.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  Haritaki  seed,  and 
remembering  the  whole  history  from  first  to  last,  a 
daughter  of  the  gods  named  Bhadrika,  who  had  been 
a  cow  in  her  former  birth  ^,  came  from  heaven. 

'  Northern  Orissa. 

"  Preladosha?  or  ilie  evil  inflicted  by  a  preta? 

'  Sc.  sugar,  honey,  and  ghee. 

*  With  the  mark  of  lUiddha's  feet  on  it  ? 

*  The  rulers  of  the  lowest  dcvaloka. 

*  Terminalia  chebula.  '  Cf.  Mahabh.  V,  7553. 
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68.  She,  the  daughter  of  the  gods,  smiling  with 
her  companions,  thus  addressed  the  (7ina,  bringing 
him  a  garment  of  rags,  dependent  from  a  bough  : 

69.  '  I  beg  to  bring  to  thy  notice — what  ?  O 
Buddha ! — accept  this  garment  of  rags,  by  whose 
influence  I  am  now  a  daughter  of  heaven  named 
Bhadrika.' 

70.  '  By  the  further  development  of  this  merit 
thou  shalt  become  a  Bodhisattva ' — uttering  this 
blessing  the  Teacher  accepted  the  rags. 

71.  Beholding  the  tattered  rags,  the  gods,  crowd- 
ing in  the  sky,  filled  with  wonder,  and  uttering  cries 
of  hi  hi,  flung  down  upon  him  garments  of  heavenly 
silk. 

72.  '  These  are  not  fit  for  a  religious  mendicant,' 
— so  saying,  he  did  not  accept  even  one  of  them, — 
only  thinking  in  his  calm  apathy,  '  these  are  fit  for 
imperial  pomp  and  a  householder's  luxury.' 

j^.  He  desired  a  stone  slab  and  some  water  in 
order  to  wash  the  dirt  away, — ^'akra  at  that  moment 
dug  out  a  great  river  full  of  water ; 

74.  And  four  stones  are  brought  to  him  by  the 
four  Maharac^as, — on  one  he  himself  sat,  on  another 
he  performed  the  washing ; 

75.  On  another  he  performed  the  drying,  and 
another  he  flung  up  into  the  sky  ;  the  stone  as  it 
flew  up  reached  the  blazing  city  ^  and  astonished  all 
the  worlds. 

76.  After  paying  their  worship  in  many  ways, 
Trapusha  and  Bhallika  duly  raised  an  excellent 
ATaitya  and  they  called  it  ^'ilagarbha. 

'J  J.  The  ascetics  of  that  neighbourhood  paid  their 

'  The  sun  ?  or  the  sphere  of  fire  ? 
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homage  to  the  '  Three  Stones  '  when  they  were  made 
into  a  Aaitya,  and  the  noble  stream  flowed  widely- 
known  as  the  '  Holy  River.' 

78.  Those  who  bathe  and  offer  their  worship  in 
the  holy  river  and  reverence  the  A'ait)  a  of  the  three 
stones,  become  great-souled  Bodhisattvas  and  obtain 
Nirv^wa. 

79.  Then  seated  under  a  palm-tree  the  holy  one 
pondered :  '  The  profound  wisdom  so  hard  to  be 
understood  is  now  known  by  me. 

80.  '  These  sin-defiled  worlds  understand  not  this 
most  excellent  (Law),  and  the  unenlightened  shame- 
lessly censure  both  me  and  my  wisdom. 

81.  'Shall  I  proclaim  the  Law?  It  is  only  pro- 
duced by  knowledge ;  having  attained  it  thus  in 
my  lonely  pondering,  do  I  feel  strong  enough  to 
deliver  the  world  ? ' 

82.  Havino:  remembered  all  that  he  had  heard 
before,  he  again  pondered  ;  and  resolving,  '  I  will 
explain  it  for  the  sake  of  delivering  the  world,' 

83.  Buddha,  the  chief  of  saints,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation, shone  forth,  arousing^  the  world,  having 
emitted  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  light  from  the 
tuft  of  hair  between  his  eyebrows. 

84.  When  it  became  dawn,  Brahman  and  the  other 
gods,  and  the  various  rulers  of  the  different  worlds, 
besought  Sugata  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  Law. 

85.  When  the  Cina  by  his  silence  uttered  an 
assenting  '  so  be  it,'  they  returned  to  their  own 
abodes  ;  and  the  lion  of  the  6akyas  also  shone  there, 
still  remaining  lost  in  contemplation. 

86.  Then  the  four  divinities  (of  the  Bodhi  tree), 

'  Cf.  jloka  1 1 8. 
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Dharmaru/^i  and  the  rest,  addressed  him,  '  Where, 
O  teacher  of  the  world,  will  the  holy  one  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  Law  ?  ' 

87.  'In  Vara;^asi,  in  the  Deer  Park  will  I  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  Law;  seated  in  the  fourth  posture  ^ 
O  deities,  I  will  deliver  the  world.' 

88.  There  the  holy  one,  the  bull  of  the  ^'akya 
race,  pondered,  '  For  whom  shall  I  first  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  Law  ?  ' 

89.  The  glorious  one  reflected  that  -  Rudraka 
and  Arart'a  were  dead  ^,  and  then  he  remembered 
those  others,  the  five  men  united  in  a  worthy 
society  *,  who  dwelt  at  Ka^i. 

90.  Then  Buddha  set  out  to  go  joyfully  to  Kasi, 
manifesting  as  he  went  the  manifold  supernatural 
course  of  life  of  MaQfadha. 

91.  Having  made  a  mendicant  (whom  he  met) 
happy  in  the  path  of  those  who  are  illustrious 
through  the  Law,  the  glorious  one  went  on,  illu- 
mining the  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Gaya. 

92.  (Having  stayed)  in  the  dwelling  of  the  prince 
of  the  Nagas,  named  Sudari"ana,  on  the  occurrence 
of  night,  he  ate  a  morning  meal  consisting  of  the 
five  kinds  of  ambrosia,  and  departed,  gladdening 
him  with  his  blessing. 

93.  Near  Va/^ara^  he  went    under   the   shadow 

^  Sc.  the  padmasana  (Yoga-s(itras  II,  46),  described  as  that  in 
which  the  left  foot  is  bent  between  the  right  leg  and  thigh,  and  the 
right  foot  is  bent  between  the  left  foot  and  thigh. 

^  It  is  written  thus  here,  cf.  XII,  86.  ^  Nirvatau. 

*  Bhadravargiya^,  also  called  Pa/w^avargiya//,  cf.  XII,  89. 

^  Query  Varawa,  one  of  the  rivers  from  which  Benares  is  said  to 
derive  its  name, — or  is  it  a  village  near  Varawasi,  the  Anala  of  the 
Lalitav.  p.  528  .'' 
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o(  a  tree   and   there    he    estabUshed  a  poor   Brah- 
man named   Nandin   in  sacred  knowledge. 

94.  In  \^i//ara  in  a  householder's  dwelling  he 
was  lodged  for  the  night ;  in  the  morning  he  par- 
took of  some  milk  and  departed,  having  given  his 
blessing. 

95.  In  the  village  called  VuwKladvira  he  lodged 
in  the  abode  of  a  Yaksha  named  Vuwda\  and 
in  the  morning  after  taking  some  milk  and  giving 
his  blessing  he  departed. 

96.  Ne.Kt  was  the  garden  named  Rohitavastuka, 
and  there  the  Naq-a-kinor  Kama;/^/alu  with  his 
courtiers  also  worsliipped  him. 

97.  Having  delivered  various  beings  in  every 
place,  the  compassionate  saint  journeyed  on  to 
Gandhapiira  and  was  worshipped  there  by  the 
Yaksha  Gandha. 

98.  When  he  arrived  at  the  city  Sarathi,  the 
citizens  volunteered  to  be  charioteers  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  thence  he  came  to  the  Ganges,  and  he  bade 
the  ferryman  cross. 

99.  '  Good  man,  convey  me  across  the  Ganges, 
may  the  seven  blessings  be  thine.'  '  I  carry  no 
one  across  unless  he  pays  the  fee.' 

100.  '  I  have  nothing,  what  shall  I  give  ?'  So 
saying  he  went  through  the  sky  like  the  king  of 
birds ;  and  from  that  time  Bimbisara  abolished  the 
ferry-fee  for  all  ascetics. 

loi.  Then  having  entered  Varawasi,  the  6'ina, 
illumining  the  city  with  his  light,  filled  the  minds 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kaji  with  excessive  in- 
terest. 


'  This  may  be  A'uwda. 
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102.  In  the  ^Sankhamedhiya  garden,  the  king  of 
righteousness,  absorbed  in  meditation,  passed  the 
night,  gladdening  hke  the  moon  all  those  who 
were  astonished  at  his  appearance. 

103.  The  next  day  at  the  end  of  the  second 
watch  \  having  gone  his  begging  round  collecting 
alms,  he,  the  unequalled  one,  like  Hari,  proceeded 
to  the  Deer  Park. 

104.  The  five  disciples  united  in  a  worthy  so- 
ciety ^,  when  they  beheld  him,  said  to  one  another, 
'  This  is  Gautama  who  has  come  hither,  the  ascetic 
who  has  abandoned  his  self-control. 

105.  'He  wanders  about  now,  greedy^,  of  im- 
pure soul,  unstable  and  with  his  senses  under  no 
firm  control,  devoted  to  inquiries  regarding  the 
frying-pan. 

106.  '  We  will  not  ask  after  his  health,  nor  rise 
to  meet  him,  nor  address  him,  nor  offer  him  a 
welcome,  nor  a  seat,  nor  bid  him  enter  into  our 
dwelling.' 

107.  Having  understood  their  agreement,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  spreading  light  all  around, 
Buddha  advanced  gradually  nearer,  holding  his  staff 
and  his  begging-pot. 

108.  Forgetful  of  their  agreement,  the  five 
friends,  under  his  constraining  majesty,  rose  up 
like  birds  in  their  cages  when  scorched  by  fire. 

109.  Having  taken  his  begging-bowl  and  staff, 
they  gave  him  an  arghya,  and  water  for  washing 
his    feet    and    rinsing    his     mouth ;     and     bowing 


^  Does  this  yamadvaye  mean  at  noon,  counting  the  ahoratra 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise  .'* 

^  Cf.  supra,  89.  ^  Or  perhaps  'irregular.' 
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reverentially   they    said     to    him,   '  Honoured    Sir, 
health  to  thee.' 

1 10.  'Health  in  every  respect  is  ours,  —  that 
wisdom  has  been  attained  which  is  so  hard  to  be 
won,' — so  saying,  the  holy  one  thus  spoke  to  the 
five  worthy  associates  : 

111.  'But  address  me  not  as  "worthy  Sir," — 
know  that  I  am  a  6'ina, — I  have  come  to  give  the 
first  wheel  of  the  Law  to  you.  Receive  initiation 
from  me, — ye  shall  obtain  the  place  of  Nirva;/a.' 

112.  Then  the  five,  pure  in  heart,  begged  leave 
to  undertake  his  vow  of  a  reliijious  life  ;  and  the 
Buddha,  touching  their  heads,  received  them  into 
the  mendicant  order. 

113.  Then  at  the  mendicants' respectful  request 
the  chief  of  saints  bathed  in  the  tank,  and  after 
eating  ambrosia  he  reflected  on  the  field  of  the 
Law\ 

114.  Remembering  that  the  Deer  Park  and  the 
field  of  the  6ma  were  there,  he  went  joyfully  with 
them  and  pointed  out  the  sacred  seats. 

115.  Having  worshipped  three  seats,  he  desired 
to  visit  the  fourth,  and  when  the  worthy  disciples 
asked  about  it,  the  teacher  thus  addressed  them  : 

116.  'These  are  the  four  seats  of  the  Buddhas 
of  the  (present)  Bhadra  Age, — three  Buddhas  have 
passed  therein,  and  I  here  am  the  fourth  possessor 
of  the  ten  powers.' 

117.  Having  thus  addressed  them  the  glorious 
one  bowed  to  that  throne  of  the  Law,  decked  with 
tapestries  of   cloth  and   silk,  and  having  its  stone 


'  Does  this  mean  the  country  round  Benares,  as  the  land  where 
all  Buddhas  turned  the  wheel  of  the  Law  ? 
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inlaid  with  jewels,  like  a  golden  mountain,  guarded 
by  the  kings  of  kings, 

In  the  former  fortnight  o(  Kshkdk^.,  on  the  day- 
consecrated  to  the  Regent  of  Jupiter,  on  the  lunar 
day  sacred  to  Vish/^u,  and  on  an  auspicious  conjunc- 
tion, under  the  asterism  Anuradha  ^  and  in  the 
muhurta  called  the  Victorious,  in  the  nieht, — he 
took  his  stand  on  the  throne. 

118.  The  five  worthy  disciples  stood  in  front, 
with  joyful  minds,  paying  their  homage,  and  the  son 
of  .5'uddhodana  performed  that  act  of  meditation 
which  is  called  the  Arouser  of  all  worlds ; 

Brahman  and  the  other  gods  came  surrounded 
by  their  attendants,  summoned  each  from  his  own 
world ;  and  Maitriya  ^  with  the  deities  of  the 
Tushita  heaven  came  for  the  turning  of  the  wheel 
of  the  Law. 

119.  So  too  when  the  multitude  of  the  sons  of 
the  6^inas  and  the  Suras  gathered  together  from  the 
ten  directions  of  space,  there  came  also  the  noble 
chief  of  the  sons  of  the  6'inas,  named  Dharma- 
^akra  ^,  carrying  the  wheel  of  the  Law  ; 

With  head  reverentially  bowed,  having  placed 
it,  a  mass  of  gold  and  jewels,  before  the  Buddha 
and  having  worshipped  him,  he  thus  besought  him, 
'  O  thou  lord  of  saints,  turn  the  wheel  of  the 
Law  as  it  has  been  done  by  (former)  Sugatas.' 

'  The  seventeenth  Nakshatra. 

*  Is  this  the  same  as  Maitreya,  who  is  to  be  the  future  Buddha 
and  who  now  awaits  his  time  in  the  Tushita  heaven  ?  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.  interchanges  Maitreya  and  Maitriya  in  XVI,  53. 

'  'Ein  Buddha  (der  das  Rad  des  Gesetzes  in  Bewegung  setzt), 
Trika«</aj.  I,  i,  8.'      St.  Petersburg  Diet. 
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1.  The  omniscient  lion  of  the  ^'akyas  then 
caused  all  the  assembly,  headed  by  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  company  of  Maitriya  \  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  Law. 

2.  '  Listen,  O  company  belonging  to  Maitriya  \ 
ye  who  form  one  vast  congregation, — as  it  was 
proclaimed  by  those  past  arch-saints,  so  is  it  now 
proclaimed  by  Me. 

3.  '  These  are  the  two  extremes,  O  mendicants, 
in  the  self-control  of  the  religious  ascetic, — the  one 
which  is  devoted  to  the  joys  of  desire,  vulgar  and 
common, 

4.  *  And  the  other  which  is  tormented  by  the 
excessive  pursuit  of  self-inflicted  pain  in  the  mor- 
tification of  the  soul's  corruptions, — these  are  the 
two  extremes  of  the  religious  ascetic,  each  devoted 
to  that  which  is  unworthy  and  useless. 

5.  '  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  true  asce- 
ticism, renunciation  of  the  world,  or  self-control,  with 
true  indifference  or  suppression  of  pain,  or  with 
any  of  the  means  of  attaining  deliverance. 

6.  '  They  do  not  tend  to  the  spiritual  forms  of 
knowledge,  to  wisdom,  nor  to  Nirva;^a;  let  him 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  uselessness  of  inflicting 
pain  and  weariness  on  the  body, 

'  'Ihc  Mailriya-vaigi}  ii/v  ? 
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7.  '  Who  has  lost  his  interest  ^  in  any  pleasure 
or  pain  of  a  visible  nature,  or  in  the  future,  and 
who  follows  this  middle  Path  for  the  good  of  the 
world, — 

8.  '  Let  him,  the  Tathagata,  the  teacher  of  the 
world,  proclaim  the  good  Law,  beginning  that  mani- 
festation of  the  eood  Law  which  consists  of  the 
(four)  noble  truths, 

9.  '  And  let  the  Buddha  proclaim  the  Path  with 
its  eight  divisions.  I  too  who  am  now  the  perfectly 
wise,  and  the  Tathagata  in  the  world, 

10.  'Will  proclaim  the  noble  Law,  beginning  with 
those  sublime  truths  and  the  eightfold  Path  which 
is  the  means  to  attain  perfect  knowledge, 

11.  '  Instructinsr  all  the  world  I  will  show  to  it 
Nirva;za;  those  four  noble  truths  must  be  heard 
first  and  comprehended  by  the  soul. 

12.  'That  must  be  understood  and  thoroughly 
realised  by  the  true  students  of  wisdom,  which  has 
been  known  here  by  me,  through  the  favour  of  all 
the  Buddhas. 

13.  '  Having  known  the  noble  eightfold  Path,  and 
embraced  it  as  realised  with  joy, — thus  I  declare 
to  you  the  first  means  for  the  attainment  of  liber- 
ation. 

14.  '  Having  thus  commenced  the  noble  truths, 
I  will  describe  the  true  self-control ;  this  noble 
truth  is  the  best  of  all  holy  laws. 

15.  '  Walk  as  long  as  existence  lasts,  holding  fast 
the  noble  eightfold  Path, — this  noble  truth  is  the 
highest  law  for  the  attainment  of  true  liberation. 

16.  '  Having  pondered  and  held  fast  the  noble 

'  Nirata  seems  used  here  for  virata. 
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eightfold    Path,    walk    in    self-control ;    others,    not 
understanding  this,  idle  talkers  full  of  self-conceit, 

17.  'Say  according  to  their  own  will  that  merit 
is  the  cause  of  corporeal  existence,  others  maintain 
that  the  soul  must  be  preserved  (after  death)  for  its 
merit  is  the  cause  of  liberation. 

18.  'Some  say  that  everything  comes  spontane- 
ously ;  others  that  the  consequence  was  produced 
before ;  others  talk  loudly  that  all  also  depends  on  a 
Divine  Lord. 

19.  'If  merit  and  demerit  are  produced  by  the 
good  and  evil  fortune  of  the  soul,  how  is  it  that  good 
fortune  does  not  always  come  to  all  embodied  beings 
(at  last),  even  in  the  absence  of  merit  ? 

20.  '  How  is  the  difference  accounted  for,  which 
we  see  in  form,  riches,  happiness,  and  the  rest, — 
if  there  are  no  previous  actions,  how  do  good  and 
evil  arise  here  ? 

21.  'If  karman  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
actions,  who  would  imagine  cogency  in  this  assump- 
tion ?  If  all  the  world  is  produced  spontaneously, 
who  then  would  talk  of  the  ownership  of  actions  ? 

22.  'If  good  is  caused  by  good,  then  evil  will  be 
the  cause  of  evil, — how  then  could  liberation  from 
existence  be  produced  by  difficult  penances  ^  } 

23.  '  Others  unwisely  talk  of  li"vara  as  a  cause, — 
how  then  is  there  not  uniformity  in  the  world  if 
I^vara  be  the  uniformly  acting  cause  ? 

24.  'Thus  certain  ignorant  people,  talking  loudly 
"  he  is,"  "  he  is  not," — through  the  demerits  of  their 
false  theories,  are  at  last  born  wretched  in  the 
different  hells. 

'  I.e.  viewed  a.s  an  evil  in  themselves. 
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25.  *  Through  the  merits  of  good  theories  vir- 
tuous men,  who  understand  noble  knowledge,  go  to 
heavenly  worlds,  from  their  self-restraint  as  regards 
body,  speech,  and  thought. 

26.  '  All  those  who  are  devoted  to  existence  are 
tormented  with  the  swarms  of  its  evils,  and  being 
consumed  by  old  age,  diseases,  and  death,  each  one 
dies  and  is  born  again. 

27.  '  There  are  many  wise  men  here  who  can  dis- 
course on  the  laws  of  coming  into  being ;  but  there 
is  not  even  one  who  knows  how  the  cessation  of 
being  is  produced. 

28.  '  This  body  composed  of  the  five  skandhas, 
and  produced  from  the  five  elements,  is  all  empty 
and  without  soul,  and  arises  from  the  action  of  the 
chain  of  causation. 

29.  '  This  chain  of  causation  is  the  cause  of 
coming  into  existence,  and  the  cessation  of  the  series 
thereof  is  the  cause  of  the  state  of  cessation. 

30.  '  He  who  knowing  this  desires  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  world,  let  him  hold  fast  the  chain  of 
causation,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  wisdom  ; 

31.  'Let  him  embrace  the  vow  of  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  wisdom,  and  practise  the  four  perfec- 
tions ',  and  go  through  existence  always  doing  good 
to  all  beings. 

32.  '  Then  having  become  an  Arhat  and  con- 
quered all  the  wicked,  even  the  hosts  of  Mara,  and 
attained  the  threefold  wisdom,  he  shall  enter 
Nirvawa. 

33.  '  Whosoever  therefore  has  his  mind  indifferent 

*  The  four  brahmavihara>4,  sc.  charity,  compassion,  sympathy 
with  others'  joy,  and  stoicism. 

[42]  N 
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and  is  void  of  all  desire  for  any  further  form  of  exist- 
ence, let  him  abolish  one  by  one  the  several  steps  of 
the  chain  of  causation'. 

34.  '  When  these  effects  of  the  chain  of  causation 
are  thus  one  by  one  put  an  end  to,  he  at  last,  being 
free  from  all  stain  and  substratum,  will  pass  into 
a  blissful  Nirviwa. 

35.  '  Listen  all  of  you  for  your  own  happiness, 
with  your  minds  free  from  stain, — I  will  declare  to 
you  step  by  step  this  chain  of  causation. 

36.  '  The  idea  of  ignorance  is  what  gives  the  root 
to  the  huge  poison-tree  of  mundane  existence  with 
its  trunk  of  pain. 

T^y.  'The  impressions-  are  caused  by  this,  which 
produce  [the  acts  of]  the  body,  voice,  and  mind  ; 
and  consciousness  arises  from  these  impressions, 
which  produces  as  its  development  the  five  senses 
and  the  mind  (or  internal  sense). 

38.  '  The  organism  ^  which  is  sometimes  called 
sam^Tiii  or  sawdar.fana  *,  springs  from  this ;  and  from 
this  arises  the  six  organs  of  the  senses,  including 
mind. 

39.  '  The  association  of  the  six  organs  with  their 
objects  is  called  *'  contact ;"  and  the  consciousness  of 
these  different  contacts  is  called  "  sensation  ^ ;  " 

40.  '  By  this  is  produced  thirst,  which  is  the  desire 


'  Cf.  Childers  in  Colebrooke's  FIssays,  I,  p.  45.3. 
'  These  sawskara/i  constitute  predispositions  or  tendencies. 
'  Literally  'the  name  and  the  form,'  the  individual,  consisting  of 
mind  and  body. 

*  The  NamarQpa  is  properly  the  organised  body  (rdpa)  and  the 
three  mental  skandhas,  vcdana,  saw^«a,  and  the  sawskaraA,  which 
are  together  called  nama. 

•  Vcdana. 
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of  being  troubled  ^  by  worldly  objects  ;  "  attachment 
to  continued  existence,"  arising  from  this,  sets  itself 
in  action  towards  pleasure  and  the  rest ; 

41.  '  From  attachment  springs  continued  exist- 
ence, which  is  sensual,  possessing  form,  or  formless  " ; 
and  from  existence  arises  birth  through  a  returning 
to  various  wombs. 

42.  '  On  birth  is  dependent  the  series  of  old  age, 
death,  sorrow  and  the  like ;  by  putting  a  stop  to 
ignorance  and  what  follows  from  it,  all  these  succes- 
sively surcease. 

43.  '  This  is  the  chain  of  causation,  having  many 
turns,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  created  by  igno- 
rance,— this  is  to  be  meditated  upon  by  you  who 
enjoy  the  calm  of  dwelling  tranquilly  in  lonely 
woods  ^ ; 

'  He  who  knows  it  thoroughly  reaches  at  last  to 
absolute  tenuity;  and  having  become  thus  attenuated 
he  becomes  blissfully  extinct. 

44.  'When  you  have  thus  learned  this,  in  order 
to  be  freed  from  the  bond  of  existence,  you  must 
cut  down  with  all  your  efforts  the  root  of  pain, 
ignorance. 

45.  '  Then,  being  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  the 
prison-house  of  existence,  as  Arhats,  possessing 
natures  perfectly  pure,  you  shall  attain  Nirva;/a.' 

46.  Having  heard  this  lesson  preached  by  the 
chief  of  saints,  all  the  mendicants  comprehended  the 
course  and  the  cessation  of  embodied  existence. 

'  Sawkleja, — should  we  read  sawjlesha  ? 

^  I.e.  in  the  eleven  kamalokas,  the  sixteen  rfipabrahmalokas, 
and  the  four  arupabrahmalokas. 

'  The  metre  shows  that  tw  o  short  syllables  are  wanting  in  the 
line,  vi^ana  (vana)  vi^ramajamibhi^. 

N   2 
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47.  As  these  five  ascetics  listened  to  his  words, 
their  intellectual  eye  was  purified  for  the  attainment 
of  perfect  wisdom  : 

48.  The  eye  of  dharma  ^  was  purified  in  six 
hundred  millions  of  gods,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  in 
eight  hundred  millions  of  Brahmans  ^. 

49.  The  eye  of  dharma  was  purified  in  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  even  in  all  beings  an  ardour  for 
the  Law  was  made  visible. 

50.  Everywhere  all  kinds  of  evil  became  tran- 
([uillised,  and  on  every  side  an  ardour  for  all  that 
helps  on  the  good  Law  manifested  itself. 

51.  In  the  heavens  everywhere  the  heavenly 
beings  with  troops  of  Apsarases  uttered  forth  great 
shouts,  '  Even  so,  O  noble  being  of  boundless 
energy ! ' 

52.  Then  Maitreya  addressed  the  holy  one,  'O 
great  mendicant,  in  what  form  has  the  wheel  been 
turned  by  thee  ?  ' 

53.  Having  heard  this  question  asked  by  the 
great-souled  Maitreya,  the  holy  one  looked  at  him 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

54.  '  The  profound  subtil  wheel  of  the  Law,  so 
hard  to  be  seen,  has  been  turned  by  me,  into  which 
the  disputatious  Tirthikas  cannot  penetrate. 

55.  'The  wheel  of  the  Law  has  been  turned, 
which  has  no  extension,  no  origin,  no  birth,  no 
home,  isolated,  and  free  from  matter ; 

56.  '  Having  many  divisions,  and  not  being  with- 
out divisions  ^,  having  no  cause,  and  susceptible  of 
no   definition, — that  wheel,   which    is    described  as 

'    Dliarnia/ak-huA,  the  c)'c  to  discern  the  Law? 

*  The  divine  inhabitants  of  the  Bruhmalokas. 

*  Aiii  rvvfihaw? 
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possessing  perfect  equilibrium,  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Buddha. 

57.  'Everything  subject  to  successive  causation 
is  like  a  delusion,  a  mirage,  or  a  dream,  like  the 
moon  seen  in  water  or  an  echo, — it  lies  stretched  out 
on  the  surface,  not  to  be  extirpated,  but  not  eternal. 

58.  '  The  wheel  of  the  Law  has  been  described  as 
that  in  which  all  false  doctrines  are  extirpated ;  it  is 
always  like  the  pure  ether,  involving  no  doubts,  ever 
bright. 

59.  '  The  wheel  of  the  Law  is  described  as  with- 
out end  or  middle,  existing  apart  from  "  it  is  "  or  "  it 
is  not,"  separated  from  soul  or  souUessness. 

60.  '  The  wheel  of  the  Law  has  been  here  set 
forth,  with  a  description  according  to  its  real  nature, 
— as  it  has  a  limit  and  as  it  has  not  a  limit,  in  its 
actual  quantity  and  quality. 

61.  'The  wheel  of  the  Law  has  been  here  set 
forth,  described  as  possessing  unique  attributes, 
apart  from  the  power  of  the  eye  and  so  too  as 
regards  the  sense  of  hearing  or  smell  ; 

62.  'Apart  from  the  tongue,  the  touch,  or  the 
mind, — without  soul  or  exertion  ; 

'  Such  is  this  wheel  of  the  Law  which  has  been 
turned  by  me ; 

63.  'He  makes  wise  all  the  ignorant, — therefore 
is  he  called  the  Buddha  ^ ;  this  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  reality  has  been  ascertained  by  me  of  myself, 

64.  '  Apart  from  all  teaching  by  another,  therefore 
is  he  called  the  self-existent, — having  all  laws  under 
his  control,  therefore  is  he  called  the  lord  of  Law, 

65.  '  He  knows  what  is  right  (naya)  and  wrong 
(a  nay  a)  in  laws,  therefore  is  he  called  Nayaka;  he 

'  Buddha  seems  here  to  identify  himself  with  his  Law. 
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teaches  unnumbered  beings  as  they  become  fit  to 
be  taught. 

66.  '  He  has  reached  the  furthest  hmit  of  instruc- 
tion, therefore  is  he  called  Vinayaka,  from  his  point- 
ing out  the  best  of  good  paths  to  beings  who  have 
lost  their  way. 

67.  '  He  has  reached  the  furthest  limit  of  good 
teaching,  he  is  the  guide  to  all  the  Law, — attracting 
all  beings  by  his  knowledge  of  all  the  means  of 
conciliation  ; 

68.  '  He  has  passed  through  the  forest  of  mundane 
existence,  therefore  is  he  called  the  Leader  of  the 
Caravan  ;  the  absolute  ruler  over  all  law,  therefore 
he  is  the  6^ina,  the  lord  of  Law. 

69.  '  From  his  turning  the  wheel  of  the  Law  he  is 
the  lord  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Law  ;  the  master- 
giver  of  the  Law,  the  teacher,  the  master  of  the  Law, 
the  lord  of  the  world  ; 

70.  'He  who  has  offered  the  sacrifice,  accom- 
plished his  end,  fulfilled  his  hope,  achieved  his 
success,  the  consoler,  the  loving  regarder,  the  hero, 
the  champion,  the  victorious  one  in  conflict ; 

71.  'He  has  come  out  from  all  conflict,  released 
himself  and  the  releaser  of  all, — he  is  become  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  illuminator  of  the  knowledge 
of  true  wisdom  ; 

72.  '  The  dispeller  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
the  illuminer  of  the  great  torch,  the  great  phy- 
sician, the  great  seer,  the  healer  of  all  evils, 

73.  '  The  extractor  of  the  barb  of  evil  from  all 
those  who  are  wounded  by  evil, — he  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  distinctive  marks  and  adorned  with  all 
signs, 

74.  '  With  his  body  and  limbs  every  way  perfect, 
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of  pure  conduct  and  perfectly  clear  mind,  possessed 
of  the  ten  powers,  having  great  fortitude,  learned 
with  all  learning, 

75.  *  Endowed  with  all  the  independent  states  \ 
he  who  has  attained  the  great  Yana,  the  lord  of  all 
Dharma,  the  ruler,  the  monarch  of  all  worlds,  the 
sovereign, 

76.  '  The  lord  of  all  wisdom,  the  wise,  the 
destroyer  of  the  pride  of  all  disputers,  the  om- 
niscient, the  Arhat,  possessed  of  the  perfect  know- 
ledge, the  great  Buddha,  the  lord  of  saints ; 

77.  '  The  victorious  triumphant  overthrower  of 
the  insolence  and  pride  of  the  evil  Mara,  the  perfect 
Buddha,  the  Sugata,  the  wise  one,  he  who  brings 
the  desired  end  to  all  beings, 

78.  '  Ever  cognisant  of  past  acts,  never  speaking 
falsely,  a  mine  of  perfect  excellence  and  of  all 
good  qualities,  the  destroyer  of  all  evil  ways,  the 
guide  in  all  good  ways  ^, 

79.  '  The  ruler  of  the  world,  the  bearer  of  the 
world,  the  master  of  the  world,  the  sovereign  of 
the  world,  the  teacher  of  the  world,  the  preceptor 
of  the  world,  he  who  brings  to  the  world  the  Law, 
virtue,  and  its  true  end, 

80.  '  The  fount  of  an  ambrosia  which  quenches 
the  scorching  of  the  flame  of  all  pain,  and  the 
powerful  luminary  which  dries  up  the  great  ocean 
of  all  pain, 

81.  '  He  who  brings  all  virtue  and  all  true  wealth, 
the  possessor  of  perfect  excellence  and  all  good 
qualities,  the  guide  on  the  road  of  wisdom,  he  who 
shows  the  way  to  Nirvana, 

'  Eighteen  in  all.     See  Burnouf,  Lotus,  pp.  648,  &c. 
'  Query  sadvr/tti  for  sawvr/tti? 
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82.  *  The  Tath^gata,  without  stain,  without  at- 
tachment, without  uncertainty. — This  is  the  com- 
pendious declaration  in  the  turning  of  the  wheel  of 
the  Law. 

83.  'A  concise  manifestation  of  a  Tathagata's 
quahties  is  now  declared  by  me ;  for  a  Buddha's 
knowledge  is  endless,  unlimited  like  the  ether ; 

84.  'A  narrator  might  spend  a  Kalpa,  but  the 
virtues  of  the  Buddha  would  not  come  to  an  end, — 
thus  by  me  has  the  multitude  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Buddha  been  described. 

85.  '  Having  heard  this  and  welcomed  it  with 
joy  go  on  ever  in  happiness ;  this.  Sirs,  is  the 
Mahayana,  the  instrument  of  the  Law  of  the  perfect 
Buddha,  which  is  the  establisher  of  the  welfare  of 
all  beings,  set  forth  by  all  the  Buddhas. 

86.  '  In  order  that  this  methodical  arrano-ement 
of  the  Law  may  be  always  spread  abroad,  do  you 
yourselves  always  proclaim  it  and  hand  it  on. 

87.  'Whosoever,  Sirs,  hears,  sees,  and  welcomes 
with  joy  this  methodical  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
which  is  a  mine  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
honours  it  with  folded  hands, 

88.  '  Shall  attain  pre-eminent  strength  with  a 
glorious  form  and  limbs,  and  a  retinue  of  the  holy, 
and  an  intelligence  of  the  highest  reach, 

89.  'And  the  happiness  of  perfect  contemplation, 
with  a  deep  calm '  of  uninterrupted  bliss,  with  his 
senses  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  illuminated 
by  unclouded  knowledge. 

90.  '  He  shall  assuredly  attain  these  eight  pre- 
eminent perfections,  who  hears  and  sees  this  Law 

'  I   read   naislikarmya  for  naishkramya. 
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with  a  serene    soul    and    worships    it    with    folded 
hands. 

91.  'Whosoever  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly 
shall  gladly  offer  a  pulpit  to  the  high-minded  teacher 
of  the  great  Law, 

92.  '  That  virtuous  man  shall  assuredly  attain  the 
seat  of  the  most  excellent,  and  also  the  seat  of  a 
householder,  and  the  throne  of  a  universal  monarch ; 

93.  'He  shall  also  attain  the  throne  of  one  of 
the  guardian-spirits  of  the  world,  and  also  the 
firm  throne  of  Sakra,  and  also  the  throne  of  the 
Va^avartina/^  gods,  aye,  and  the  supreme  throne  of 
Brahman  ; 

94.  'And  also  with  the  permission  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  who  is  seated  on  the  Bodhi  throne  he  shall 
obtain  the  throne  of  a  teacher  of  the  good  Law 
who  has  risen  to  perfect  knowledge. 

95.  '  These  eight  seats  shall  the  pure-souled  one 
attain  who  offers  joyfully  a  seat  to  him  who  pro- 
claims the  Law. 

96.  '  Whosoever  with  a  believing  heart,  after 
examination,  shall  utter  applause  to  the  pious  man 
who  proclaims  this  carefully  arranged  Law  ; 

97.  'Shall  become  a  truthful  and  pure  speaker, 
and  one  whose  words  are  to  be  accepted, — one 
whose  utterances  are  welcome  and  delightful,  whose 
voice  is  sweet  and  gentle ; 

98.  '  Having  a  voice  like  a  Kalaviiika  bird  \  with 
a  deep  and  sweet  tone,  having  also  a  pure  voice  like 
Brahman's  ^,  and  a  loud  voice  with  a  lion's  sound. 

99.  '  He  as  an  all-wise  and  truthful  speaker  shall 


^  A  kind  of  sparrow. 

'  Or  '  having  a  voice  of  pure  spiritual  truth  ?' 
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obtain  these  eight  excellences  of  speech,  who  utters 
applause  to  one  who  proclaims  the  good  Law. 

lOO.  'And  whosoever,  after  writing  this  method 
of  the  Law  in  a  book,  shall  set  it  in  his  house  and 
always  worship  it  and  honour  it  with  all  reverential 
observances, 

loi.  'And  uttering  its  praises  shall  hand  the 
doctrine  onward  on  every  side,  he,  the  very  pious 
man,  shall  obtain  a  most  excellent  treasure  of 
memory, 

102.  'And  a  treasure  of  insight \  and  a  treasure 
of  prudence  -,  and  a  treasure  of  good  spells,  and 
a  treasure  full  of  intelligfence, 

103.  'And  a  treasure  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  the  most  excellent  treasure  of  the  Law,  and 
a  treasure  of  knowledgfe,  the  means  to  attain  the 
excellences  of  the  good  Law, — 

104.  'These  eight  treasures  shall  that  high- 
minded  man  attain  who  joyfully  writes  this  down 
and  sets  it  in  a  sure  place  and  always  worships  it. 

105.  'And  he  who,  himself  holding  this  method 
of  the  Law  in  his  mind,  sets  it  going  around  him, 
shall  obtain  a  complete  supply  for  liberality  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  . 

106.  '  Next,  a  complete  supply  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions, a  most  excellent  supply  of  sacred  know- 
ledge, a  supply  of  perfect  calmness,  and  that  which 
is  called  spiritual  insight, 

107.  'A  supply  of  the  merit  caused  by  the  good 
Law,  a  most  excellent  supply  of  knowledge,  a 
supply  of  boundless  compassion,  which  is  the 
means  to  attain  the  virtues  of  the  perfect  Buddha. 

*  I  rciul  mahamalinidhanam  for  mahaprati-. 

*  Gaii  ?  'resources?' 
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108.  '  He,  full  of  joy,  shall  obtain  these  eight 
supplies  who  himself  holds  this  method  of  the  Law 
in  his  mind  and  sets  it  going  abroad. 

109.  'And  he  who  shall  declare  this  method  of 
the  Law  to  others,  shall  have  himself  purified  by- 
great  merit  and  shall  be  prosperous  and  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers. 

no.  'He  shall  become  a  universal  monarch,  a 
king  of  kings,  and  even  a  ruler  among  the  guardians 
of  the  world  \  an  Indra  ruler  of  the  gods  ^,  and  even 
the  ruler  of  the  Yama  heaven  ^ 

111.  'Yea,  the  ruler  of  the  Tushita  heaven,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  Sunirmita//,  and  the  king  of  the 
Va^avartina/^*,  and  the  lord  of  the  Brahmaloka  ; 

112.  'Yea,  Mahabrahman,  the  highest  of  Sages, — 
and  in  the  end  he  shall  even  become  a  Buddha, — he, 
possessing  a  thoroughly  pure  intelligence,  shall  obtain 
these  eight  sublime  rewards  of  merit. 

113.  'And  he  who,  thoroughly  intent,  with  a 
believing  heart,  and  filled  with  faith  and  devotion, 
shall  hear  this  method  of  the  Law  as  it  is  preached, 

114.  'He  shall  have  his  intellect  made  perfectly 
pure,  his  mind  calmed  with  boundless  charity,  and 
his  soul  happy  with  boundless  compassion,  and  he 
shall  be  filled  with  boundless  joy; 

115.  'His  soul  constantly  calm  with  universal  in- 
difference, rejoicing  in  the  four  contemplations, 
having  reached  the  ecstatic  state  of  absolute  in- 
difference ^  and  with  his  senses  abolished, 

116.'  With  the  five  transcendent  faculties  attained, 

^  Sc.  the  Maharajas  of  the  first  heaven. 

-  In  the  second  Devaloka.  '  The  third  Devaloka. 

*  These  are  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Devalokas. 

^  Samarfipya? 
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and  destroying  the  aggregate  of  latent  impressions, 
he,  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  will  attain 
the  samddhi  called  .^'urawgama. 

117.  '  He,  having  his  soul  pure,  will  attain  these 
eight  forms  of  absolute  spotlessness ;  yea,  wherever 
this  method  of  the  Law  will   prevail  universally, 

iiS.  'There  will  be  no  fear  of  any  disturbance 
in  the  kingdom,  no  fear  of  evil-minded  thieves,  nor 
fear  of  evil  beasts  ; 

119.'  There  will  be  no  fear  of  plagues,  famines,  or 
wildernesses ;  and  no  alarm  shall  spread,  caused  by 
quarrel  or  war; 

1 20.  '  There  shall  be  no  fear  from  the  gods  nor 
from  Nagas,  Yakshas,  and  the  like,  nor  shall  there 
be  anywhere  any  fear  of  any  misfortune. 

121.  'These  eiijht  fears  shall  not  be  found  there 
where  this  Law  extends ;  it  is  all  briefly  explained, 
my  friends, — all  that  arises  from  holding  it  sted- 
fastly. 

122.  'A  yet  higher  and  most  excellent  merit  is 
declared  by  all  the  Buddhas,  even  although  all  living 
beings  were  to  practise  complete  self-restraint. 

123.  '  Let  a  man  worship  the  Buddhas,  honouring 
them  always  with  faith  ;  from  that  comes  this  pre- 
eminent merit,  as  is  declared  by  the  6^inas. 

I  24.  'And  whosoever  joyfully  worships  a  Pratyeka- 
Buddha,  they  shall  become  themselves  Pratyeka- 
Buddhas ;  therefore  let  every  one  worship  them. 

125.  'There  is  pre-eminent  merit  from  the  wor- 
ship of  one  Bodhisattva,  and  they  shall  all  them- 
selves become  Bodhisattvas,  let  every  one  worship 
them  ; 

126.  'Therefore  there  is  pre-eminent  merit  from 
the   worship  of  one   Buddha, — they  shall  all  them- 
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selves  become  Chinas,  let  every  one  devoutly  worship 
them ;  and  he  too  shall  obtain  this  pre-eminent 
merit  who  hears  this  or  causes  others  to  hear  it. 

127.  '  And  whosoever  in  days  when  the  good  Law 
is  abolished  abandons  love  for  his  own  body  and 
life  and  proclaims  day  and  night  these  good  words, 
— pre-eminent  is  his  merit  from  this. 

128.  '  He  who  wishes  to  worship  constantly  the 
lords  of  saints,  the  Pratyeka-Buddhas  and  the  Arhats, 
let  him  resolutely  produce  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
true  wisdom  and  proclaim  these  good  words  and 
the  Law. 

129.  'This  jewel  of  all  good  doctrines,  which  is 
uttered  by  the  Buddhas  for  the  good  of  all  beings, 
— even  one  who  lives  in  a  house  will  be  a  Tathagata 
for  it,  where  this  good  doctrine  prevails. 

1 30.  *  He  obtains  a  glorious  and  endless  splendour 
who  teaches  even  one  word  thereof;  he  will  not 
miss  one  consonant  nor  the  meaning  who  gives  this 
Stitra  to  others. 

131.  '  He  is  the  best  of  all  guides  of  men,  no  other 
being  is  like  unto  him  ;  he  is  like  a  jewel,  of  im- 
perishable glory,  who  hears  this  Law  with  a  pure 
heart. 

132.  'Therefore  let  those  who  are  endowed  with 
lofty  ambitions,  always  hear  this  Law  which  causes 
transcendent  merit ;  let  them  hear  it  and  gladly  wel- 
come it  and  lay  it  up  in  their  minds  and  continually 
worship  the  three  jewels  with  faith.' 
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[i  '.  When  the  heavenly  beings  with  Brahman  at 
their  head  and  the  Bodhisattvas  intent  on  self-morti- 
fication ^  heard  this  glorification  of  the  Law  uttered 
by  the  lion  of  the  6'akyas,  they  were  desirous  to 
hear  again  this  which  is  so  difficult  to  find,  and  they 
went  to  the  city  and  worshipped  him,  propitiating  his 
favour ;  in  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  Asha^//a 
on  the  lunar  day  sacred  to  Agni,  with  the  moon  in 
the  constellation  called  Kar;^a  (?)  and  on  an  auspicious 
day, — he,  remembering  the  Buddha  worlds  and  being 
desirous  to  save  all  creatures,  set  off  on  his  journey, 
longing  for  disciples  with  his  father  at  their  head.] 

2.  The  associated  Brahmans,  accompanied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kai'i  who  had  gone  to  the  Deer  Park, 
and  the  mendicants  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were 
rendered  resplendent  by  the  chief  of  saints  ;  Ki^ika 
the  harlot  of  Kin  went  to  the  heaven  of  the  gods, 
after  she  had  worshipped  the  G'ma.  and  attached  her 
sons  to  the  service  of  the  glorious  one ;  the  con- 
queror of  the  world  then  made  thirty  rejoicing  offi- 
ciating priests  of  K^si  his  disciples,  initiating  them 
in  the  course  of  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  the  son  of 
Maitrayawi^and  Maitra,  the  preceptor  of  hosts  of  the 
twice-born,  named  Pur;^a,  obtained  true  wisdom  from 
the  chief  of  saints  and  became  a  noble  mendicant. 

3.  The  priest  of  tlic  lord  of  the  city  Marakata,  a 

'  This  is  a  doubtful  verse,  the  metre  is  fi\ulty. 

'  I  read  tapasydpare.  '  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  489. 
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Brahman  named  A^ya,  and  his  son  Nalaka,  well 
versed  in  sacred  learning  and  full  of  answers  to 
questions,  and  an  ascetic  named  Dhmi,  dwelling  in 
the  Vindhya,  and  an  invincible  Brahman  ascetic 
Sa;;^^ayin  with  his  disciples, — these  all,  dwellers  in 
the  Vindhya, — when  they  came  to  him  for  refuge,  the 
chief  of  saints  initiated  as  mendicants,  touching  them 
with  his  hand  bearing  the  mark  of  a  wheel ;  moreover 
the  Naga  Elapatra  came  to  the  abode  of  the  best  of 
saints,  and  stood  resplendent  there,  perfectly  calm  in 
his  demeanour  and  worshipping  him  with  his  rosaries. 

4.  There  was  also  a  female  ascetic  of  Mathura 
named  Trikavya;;^gika,  and  a  Brahman  named  Vid- 
yakara, — their  son  was  named  Sabhya,  a  dweller  in 
the  district  called  ^'vetabalarka,  a  wise  ascetic,  proud 
of  his  wisdom, — he  went  into  the  Deer  Park,  wearing 
the  aspect  of  one  perfectly  illumined,  and  desiring 
the  highest  wisdom  from  the  chief  of  mendicants  ; 
seeking  from  the  omniscient  admission  to  the  noble 
life,  he  became  renowned  as  the  mendicant  Sabhya 
in  all  assemblies. 

5.  The  son  of  Lalitaprabudha,  born  after  worship 
paid  to  the  best  of  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
Vara/ea, — renowned  in  the  world  as  Yajroda, — wise 
from  the  besprinkling  of  the  ambrosia  of  the  words 
of  the  king  of  heaven, — remembering  all  former  dis- 
courses which  he  had  heard,  came  with  his  friends  to 
the  wood  in  the  Deer  Park,  accompanied  by  his 
glory ;  and  the  holy  one,  touching  his  head  with  his 
hand,  made  him  the  guru  of  the  chief  Bhikshus. 

6.  The  glorious  one,  named  the  great  Buddha, 
proceeded  with  the  mendicants  in  an  auspicious  com- 
pany, and  having  manifested  his  triumphal  march  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  entered  the  city  of  Ka^i. 
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A  poor  Brdhman,  named  Svastika,  a  native  of  Vara- 
nasi,  obtained  riches  from  heaven  through  the  favour 
of  the  glorious  one,  and  having  received  adoption  as 
a  slave  in  the  6"ina  faith,  became  a  mendicant  and  an 
Arhat  at  the  hands  of  the  great  teacher. 

7.  Blessing  the  king  of  Ka5i  ^  Divodasa  and  the 
citizens  with  gold,  corn,  and  other  riches, — taking  up 
his  abode  in  different  places  in  forests,  caves,  moun- 
tains, he  at  last  came  in  his  rambles  to  the  river 
(^/ahnavi.  The  boatman  who  conveyed  the  6^ina 
across  the  Ganges  worshipped  him  and  offered  him 
milk  with  due  services  of  reverence,  and  became  a 
mendicant  through  his  favour  and  by  the  G'ina's  com- 
mand found  a  dwelling^  in  the  Buddha's  hermitao^e  in 
the  grove. 

8.  The  glorious  one,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Ganges,  went  to  the  hermitage  of  Ka.^yapa  at  Gayi, 
called  Uruvilva ;  there,  having  shown  his  super- 
natural power,  he  received  as  Bhikshus  the  Kajryapas, 
I'ruvilva,  and  others,  with  more  than  a  thousand  of 
their  disciples,  having  endued  them  forthwith  with 
all  kinds  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  with  the  power 
to  abandon  all  worldly  action  ;  then  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  disciples  Upasena  at  the  command  of 
his  maternal  uncle  became  an  ascetic. 

9.  The  glorious  one  made  seven  hundred  asce- 
tics enter  Nirvawa  who  dwelt  in  the  wood  Dharma ; 
and  the  lord  of  the  Law  also  caused  the  daughters 
of  Nawdika,  Su^dta  and  others,  who  dwelt  in 
the  village,  to  become  the  first  female  ascetics  ;  and 
in  the  city  of  Ra^ageha,  having  enlightened  in 
right    action    and    in    activity   the    king    Bimbisdra, 

'  Kdjikl 
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the  monarch,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  the  elder- 
born  in  perfect  knowledge,  he  made  him  who  was 
the  devoted  follower  of  the  Buddha,  a  Bodhisattva 
and  a  Sakr/dao^amin. 

10.  In  another  village  named  Naradya  there  was 
a  Brahman  Dharmapalin  and  a  Brahman  woman 
named  ^Salya  ;  their  seventh  son  named  Upatishya  \ 
who  had  studied  the  entire  Veda,  became  a  Buddhist 
mendicant ;  so  too  there  was  a  great  pandit,  a  Brah- 
man named  Dhanyayana,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
Kolata,  and  his  son; — him  and  the  son  of  6'ali  named 
Maudgalya  the  great  saint  received  as  the  best  of 
Bhikshus,  pre-eminent  disciples. 

11.  Next  he  ordained  as  a  mendicant  the  keen- 
witted maternal  uncle  of  ^Saliputra  \  Dirghanakha  by 
name  ;  then  travelling  in  the  realm  of  Magadha,  the 
glorious  one,  being  honoured  by  the  inhabitants 
with  alms  and  other  signs  of  devotion,  and  delivering 
them  from  evil,  dwelt  in  the  convent  given  by  the 
seer  Ceta,  attracting  to  himself  many  of  the  monks  ; 
and  after  ordaining  as  a  mendicant  a  native  of  Mi- 
thila,  named  Ananda,  with  his  companions,  he  dwelt 
there  a  year. 

1 2.  The  Brahman  named  Ka^yapa,  a  very  Kuvera 
for  wealth,  and  a  master  in  all  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  Veda,  an  inhabitant  of  Ra^ageha,  being 
pure-minded  and  wearing  only  one  garment,  left  all 
his  kindred  and  came  seeking  wisdom  in  asceticism ; 
— when  this  noble  youth  came  to  the  Bodhi  tree  and 
practised  for  six  years  a  penance  hard  to  carry  out, 
then  he  paid  worship  to  the  chief  of  saints  who  had 
attained  perfect  knowledge,  and  he  became  the  well- 


^  Sc.  vS'ariputra. 

[49]  o 
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known  Ki^yapa,  the  chief  of  ascetics,  the  foremost 
of  the  Arhats. 

13.  The  saint  Naradatta,  dwelling  on  Mount 
Himavat,  remembering  the  wholesome  words  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  came  to  the  Sugata  with  his  disciples, 
and  the  holy  one  admitted  them  all  into  the  order 
of  the  Cina ;  then  a  w^oman  named  .Sakti,  and  an- 
other named  Kamala,  pre-eminent  in  Brahmanical 
power,  came  to  the  Sugata  and  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  then  standing  before  him  they  were  received 
by  the  saint,  and  made  happy  with  the  staff  and 
begging-bowl. 

14.  Seven  hundred  disciples  of  the  ascetic  Ru- 
draka,  remembering  the  noble  words  of  their  teacher, 
becoming  mendicants  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  6^ina,  flocked  round  him  paying  him  their  homage 
and  carrying  their  staves ;  next  a  seer,  named  Rai- 
vata,  joyfully  uttering  his  praises,  having  finished 
his  course  of  discipline,  became  a  mendicant,  full  of 
•devotion  to  the  guru,  counting  gold  and  clay  as  the 
same,  well  versed  in  sacred  spells  and  meditation, 
and  able  to  counteract  the  three  kinds  of  poisons 
and  other  fatal  harms. 

15.  Having  received  as  followers  and  disciples 
certain  householders  of  ^'rivasti,  V^rn^  and  others, 
and  criven  them  alms-vessels, — and  havincr  made 
many  poor  wTetches  as  rich  as  Kuvera,  and  maimed 
persons  with  all  their  limbs  perfect,  and  paupers  and 
orphans  affluent, — and  having  proclaimed  the  Law, 
and  dwelt  two  years  in  the  forest  (7etaka  delivering 
the  suppliants,  the  glorious  one,  having  taught  again 
the  saint  6'eta,  and  established  the  Bhikshu  Pur;/a, 
once  more  proceeded  on  his  way. 

16.  Then   the  glorious  one  went  on,  protecting 
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the  merchant-caravans  by  the  stores  of  his  own 
treasures  from  the  troops  of  robbers,  next  he  went 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ra^ageha  wandering  with 
his  begging-vessel  which  had  been  given  by  the 
merchants.  In  the  wood  called  Ve;m,  filled  with 
^Sal  trees,  he  ate  an  offering  of  food  prepared  by  the 
enriched  robbers,  and  he  received  as  mendicants 
five  hundred  of  them  and  gave  them  their  begging- 
vessels  and  the  other  requisites. 

17.  At  the  invitation  of  Buddha's  son,  vS'uddho- 
dana  gave  this  message  to  his  envoys  iOandaka 
and  Udayin,  '  Thy  father  and  mother,  some  noble 
ladies,  headed  by  Yai"od7'/h,  and  this  my  young  son 
have  come  in  the  hope  of  seeing  thee,  under  the 
idea  that  thou  art  devoted  to  the  world's  salvation  ; 
what  shall  I  tell  them  ?  '  They  two  went,  and  re- 
verentially saluting  the  Buddha  in  the  vihara  called 
Ve;2u,  they  told  him  the  message  with  their  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

18.  A"/2andaka  and  Udayin  accepted  his  counsel, 
and,  being  delighted  at  the  mighty  power  of  Buddha, 
became  great  ascetics  ;  and  the  great  6^ina  took 
them  with  him  and  proceeded  from  that  wood 
with  the  disciples,  the  mendicants,  and  the  saints. 
Going  on  from  place  to  place,  and  dwelling  in  each 
for  a  while  and  conferring  deliverance  and  confirming 
the  disciples,  the  mendicants,  and  the  Arhats,  he  at 
last  reached  the  wood  Nigrodha,  illuminating  the 
district  by  his  glory,  shaking  the  earth  and  putting 
an  end  to  misery. 

19.  ^  He  again  stirred  up  his  followers  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  then  went  on  with  the 

^  Several  phrases  are  obscure  in  this  verse. 
O  2 
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crowds  of  inhabitants  gathered  round  him,  instructing 
his  shaven  mendicant-followers,  as  they  begged  alms, 
while  the  gods  brought  his  precepts  to  their  minds  \ 
He  forbade  the  mendicants  to  enter  the  city  and 
went  to  Ra^fageha  himself  with  his  own  followers  ;  and 
then  the  king  who  dwells  apart  from  all  doubt 2,  the 
6^ina,  who  knows  at  once  all  the  history  of  every 
Bhikshu,  instructed  the  ascetic  (Udayin)  in  proclaim- 
inof  wisdom  to  others. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  6^ina's  command  that 
prince  of  ascetics,  Udayin,  went  to  the  city  of 
Kapila ;  there  he,  the  lord  of  all  possessors  of 
supernatural  powers,  instructed  the  king  as  he  stood 
in  the  assembly  in  the  boon  of  the  eight  hundred 
powers ;  and  coming  down  from  heaven  he  uttered 
to  the  king  and  his  court  a  discourse  on  the  four 
sublime  truths,  and  the  king,  with  his  mind  en- 
lightened, having  worshipped  him,  held  intercourse 
with  him,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  offering  every 
form  of  homage. 

21.  The  monarch,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the 
(7ina,  praised  his  feet,  worshipping  them  with  eight 
hundred  presents ;  and  the  Sugata  departed,  and 
made  manifest  in  the  sky  in  his  one  person  a  form 
comprehending  the  universe ;  first  as  fire,  then 
ambrosia,  then  the  king  of  beasts,  an  elephant,  the 
king  of  horses,  the  king  of  peacocks  ^,  the  king  of 
birds,  Maghavan,  the  ten  rulers  of  the  world  headed 
by  Yama,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  hosts  of  stars. 
Brahman,  Vish;ai,  and  vS^iva. 

22.  The  sons  of  Diti.  the  four  (Maharaffas)  with 


'  Obscure.  "^  Dvapare^  slha? 

'  6"ikhira/ might  mean  'the  king  of  flames,'  <S:c. 
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Dhr/tarash/ra  at  their  head,  the  hosts  of  Yogins  with 
the  king  Drumasiddha,  the  (heavenly)  ascetics,  the 
Vasus,  the  Manus,  the  sons  of  the  forest,  the  creatures 
of  the  waters  headed  by  the  makara,  the  birds 
headed  by  Garu^a,  and  all  the  kings  in  the  different 
worlds  with  the  lord  of  the  Tushita  heaven  at  their 
head,  and  those  in  the  world  of  the  dead^  the  domain 
of  Bali, — whatever  is  conspicuous  in  the  universe  the 
holy  one  created  it  all,  becoming  the  universal  one. 

23.  When  the  king  had  thus  been  instructed,  the 
lord  of  saints  went  to  the  Satya  heaven,  and  then 
from  the  sky,  seated  on  his  own  throne-,  he  pro- 
claimed the  twelvefold  Law ;  then  he  restored 
Gautami  and  Anugopa  and  many  other  women  to 
sight,  and  filled  all  the  assembled  people  with  joy ; 
and  established  others  in  Nirva72a  and  in  the  Law. 
Then  ^'uddhodana  full  of  joy  invited  him  to  a  feast 
given  to  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  accepted  it  by 
his  silence. 

24.  The  lion  of  the  ^'akyas,  having  been  thus 
invited,  went  with  the  congregation  of  his  followers 
to  the  place,  after  having  shown  a  mighty  miracle. 
Then  the  earth  shook,  a  shower  of  flowers  fell,  the 
various  quarters  of  space  became  illumined  and  a 
wind  blew;  and  the  heavenly  beings,  Brahman,  6^iva, 
Vish7ai,  Indra,  Yama,  Varwia.,  Kuvera,  the  lord  of 
Bhutas,  the  lord  of  the  winds,  Nirmi,  Fire  with  his 
seven  flames,  and  the  rest,  stood  resting  their  feet  on 
the  serpent  Sesha,  and  followed  leading  the  gods 
and  gandharvas  in  their  dance  in  the  sky. 

25.  Making  millions  of  ascetics,  disciples,  Arhats, 


^  Marty  a  seems  here  to  be  used  for  mr/la. 

2  Or  must  we  take  sva  as  put  for  svar,  '  in  heaven?' 
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sages,  mendicants,  and  fasters, — and  delivering  from 
their  ills  the  blind,  the  humpbacked,  the  lame,  the 
insane,  the  maimed  as  well  as  the  destitute, — and 
having  established  many  persons  of  the  fourth  caste 
in  the  true  activity  and  inaction  and  in  the  three 
yanas  \  with  the  four  sawgrahas  -  and  the  eight 
awgas  ^, — going  on  from  place  to  place,  delivering, 
and  confirming  the  Bhikshus,  in  the  twelfth  year  he 
went  to  his  own  city. 

26.  Day  by  day  confirming  the  Bhikshus,  and 
providing  food  for  the  congregation,  in  an  auspicious 
moment  he  made  a  journey  to  Lumbini  with  the 
Bhikshus  and  the  citizens,  Brahman  and  Rudra  being 
at  their  head,  with  great  triumph  and  noise  of  musical 
instruments.  There  he  saw  the  holy  fig-tree  and  he 
stood  by  it  remembering  his  birth,  with  a  smile  ;  and 
rays  of  light  streamed  from  his  mouth  and  went  forth 
illumining  the  earth ;  and  he  uttered  a  discourse  to 
the  goddess  of  the  wood,  giving  her  the  serenity  of 
faith. 

27.  ^Having  come  to  the  Lumbini  fig-tree  he 
spoke  to  Paurvika  the  daughter  of  Rahula,  and 
Gopika  the  daughter  of  Maitra,  and  his  own 
Saudhani  Kau^ik^ ;  and  he  uttered  an  affectionate 
discourse  honouring  his  mother  by  the  tank  Vasatya  ; 
then  speaking  with  Ekai"awgi  the  daughter  of  Maha- 
kautuka  and  Sautasomi  in  the  wood  Nigrodha,  he 
received  into  the  community  some  members  of  his 
own  family,  headed  by  Sundarinanda,  and  one 
hundred  and  seven  citizens. 

'  liurnouf,  Lotus,  p.  315. 

'  Apparently  the  four  means  of  conciliating  dependents. 

•■'  The  eightfold  path  of  Buddhist  morality. 

*  Much  of  this  stanza  is  obscure. 
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28.  Having  declared  the  glory  of  the  Law  of 
Buddha,  he  built  a  round  Stdpa  and  gave  a  royal 
coronation  to  Saunu  \  sending  him  into  the  wood 
pre-eminent  with  the  holiest  saints  and  A'aityas,  and 
bidding  him  worship  the  sacred  relics ;  and  having 
commanded  Rahula,  Gautami,  and  the  other  women 
led  by  Gopika,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  as  shaven 
ascetics,  to  practise  the  vow  of  fasting  called  aho- 
ratra^,  and  after  that  the  Laksha/'aitya  ceremony^ 
and  then  the  rite  called  ^'rmgabheri  ^,  and  that 
called  Vasu?;^dharika  ^. 

29.  The  Ash/asahasrika  of  sacred  authority  °, — 
the  Geya ''  and  the  Gatha,  the  Nidana  and  the 
Avadana,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Sutra  of  the 
great  Yana,  the  Vyakara  ^  and  the  Ityukta,  the 
6"^taka,  the  work  called  Vaipulya,  the  Adbhuta  ^ 
and  the  Upade5"a,  and  also  the  Udanaka^"  as  the 
twelfth. — Teaching  (these  sacred  texts)  and  making 
current  the  Yana  for  common  disciples,  that  for 
Pratyeka  Buddhas,  and  the  Mahayana,  and  pro- 
claiming them  all  around,  accompanied  by  thirteen 
and  a  half  bodies  of  mendicants,  the  conqueror  of 
the  world  went  out  of  the  city  of  Kapila. 

30.  After  displaying  miracles  in  the  city  of  Ka- 


'  Or  the  grandson  of  the  king  ? 

^  See  R%endralal  Mitra,  Nepalese  Buddhist  Literature,  p.  221. 

^  Ibid.  p.  275.  *  Ibid.  p.  230.  ^  Ibid.  p.  271. 

®  Naigama  ?  The  Ash/asahasrika  seems  not  to  be  reckoned  here 
among  the  following  twelve  texts  of  peculiar  authority  with  the 
Northern  Buddhists.  But  Burnouf's  authorities  include  it  in  that 
called  '  SQtra.' 

''  For  the  following  twelve  names  see  Burnouf,  Introd.  pp.  51-66. 

^  More  properly  Vyakarawa. 

'  Burnouf  calls  it  adbhutadharma. 

^"  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  58. 
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pila.  and  having-  paid  honour  to  his  father,  and 
having  made  Rahula  and  his  companions  Arhats, 
and  also  the  Bhikshuwis  with  Gautami  and  Gopika 
at  their  head,  and  various  women  of  all  the  four 
castes ;  and  having  established  Saunu  ^  on  his  im- 
perial throne,  and  the  people  in  the  6^ina  doctrine, 
and  having  abolished  poverty  and  darkness,  and 
then  remembering  his  mother,  he  set  forth,  after 
worshipping  Svayawbhu,  towards  the  northern 
reeion  with  Brahman,  Vish/^u,  and  ^'iva  as  men- 
dicants  in  his   train. 

31.  The  glory  of  the  Avadana  of  the  birth  of 
the  lion  of  the  ^'akyas  has  thus  been  described 
by  me  at  length  and  yet  very  concisely ;  it  must 
be  corrected  by  pa;/^its  wherever  anything  is 
omitted, — my  childish  speech  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at,  but  to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure. 

Whatever  virtue  I  may  have  acquired  from  de- 
scribing the  king  of  the  Law,  the  deliverer  from 
mundane  existence,  who  assumes  all  forms, — may 
it  become  a  store  of  merit  for  the  production  of 
right  activity  and  inactivity  in  others,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  delight  among  the  six  orders  of  beings^. 

Thus  ends  the  seventeenth  sarga,  called  the 
Progress  to  Lumbini,  in  the  great  poem  made  by 
A.fvaghosha,  the  Buddha-/('arita  ^ 

'  Or  Saunava,  see  jloka  28. 

'  Sc.  the  shar/  ^atayas,  the  'six  paths,'  are  gods,  men,  Asuras, 
&c.,  Prctas,  brutes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  difTorcnt  hells. 

'  C  adds  here  on  the  last  page  the  following  lines :  '  The  poem 
about  Buddha,  very  difiicult  to  obtain,  was  written  by  Amrnananda 
in  the  year  indicated  by  a  cipher,  the  arrows  (of  Kama),  and  a  nine 
[  =  Nc\vf\r  Sawvat  950,  or  a.d.  1830],  in  the  dark  fortnight  of 
the  month  Margajirsha  (Nov.-Dec.)  and  on  the  day  ruled  by  the 
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seventh  astrological  house  Smara.  Having  searched  for  them 
everywhere  and  not  found  them,  four  sargas  have  been  made 
by  me, — the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth.'  The 
beginning  of  another  version  of  these  lines  is  given  in  P,  but  D 
omits  them.  The  name  of  Amr/'tananda  occurs  in  Ra^endralal 
Mitra's  Nepalese  Buddhist  Literature  as  the  author  of  three 
treatises, — two  in  Sanskrit,  the  ^-^ando^mrz'talata  (p.  79),  the 
Kalya?zapa»i^aviwj'atika  (p.  99),  translated  in  Wilson's  Works, 
vol.  ii,  and  the  Virakujavadana  (p.  274)  in  Newari.  Com- 
pare Cowell  and  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  pp.  18,  24;  in  p.  18  he 
is  associated  with  the  date  n.s.  916  (a.d.  1796). 
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Akanish/y6a^,  the,  book  V,  verse  47. 
Akshamala,  IV,  77. 
Agastya,  IV,  73  ;  IX,  9,  26. 
Agni,  IV,  76;  VII,  17. 
Agni,  son  of,  (Skanda),  I,  66. 
Awgiras,  I,  46  ;   IX,  10. 
Awgirasas,  the,  II,  36. 

A^a,yiII,  79. 

A^apala-vana,  XV,  53. 

A^aya,  XVI I,  3. 

Atri,  I,  48. 

Anugopa,  XVII,  23. 

Awtideva,  I,  57;  IX,  20,  60. 

Awdhakas,  the,  XI,  31. 

Apsaras,  I,  94  ;  IV,  11,  28,  &c. 

Awbarisha,  IX,  59. 

Ara^a,  VII,  54;    IX,  6;    XI,  69; 

XII,  1-81  ;  XV,  89. 
Alaka,  III,  65. 
Ajvinau,  the,  VII,  7. 
Asita,  1,  54,  67,  85;   II,  25;  VIII, 

84. 
Ahalya,  IV,  72. 

Akiwianya-^,  XII,  63  (cf.  83). 
Atreya,  I,  48. 
Ananda,  XVII,  11. 
Abhasura/6,  the,  XII,  53. 
Asha^;6a,  IX,  20. 

Ikshvakavas,  the,  I,  49  ;  VII,  6  ; 
IX,  4;  XII,  I. 

Indra  (Maghavat,  5akra,  &c.),  I,  7, 
27,29,  63,  92;  II,  27;  IV,  72; 
V,  22,  27,87;  VI,  62;  VII,  3, 
43  ;  VIII,  13,64,73,79  ;  IX,  5, 
10,  12;  X,  19,  39,  41  ;  XI,  13, 
14,  16,70;  XIII,  9,  37;  XV,  65, 
73;  XVI,  93,  no. 

Ijvara,  }ja,  IX,  53;  X,  3;  XVII, 
21,  24,  30. 


Ugrayudha,  XI,  18. 
Uttare  kurava^,  the,  IV,  10. 
Udayin,  IV,  8,  24,  62;    XVII,  17, 

18,  20. 
Udraka,  XII,  82-86  (cf.  Rudraka). 
Upatishya,  XVII,  10. 
Upasuwda,  XI,  32. 
Upasena,  XVII,  8. 
Uruvilva,  XVII,  8. 
Urvaji,  XI,  15. 

Rishyajrimga,  IV,  19. 

Ekajawgi,  XVII,  27. 
Elapatra,  XVII,  3. 

Ai^a,  XI,  15;  XIII,  12. 

Autathya,  IV,  74. 
Aurva,  I,  29. 
Aurvajeya,  IX,  9. 

Ka,  II,  51  ;  XI,  6 1  (?). 

Kakshivat,  I,  29. 

Kawthaka,  V,  3,  68  ;  VI,  53,  55,  67  ; 

VIII,3,i7, 19,32, 38,43,73,75- 
Kapiw^alada,  IV,  77. 
Kapila,  I,  2  ;  XII,  21. 
Kapilavastu,  I,  2  (?),  94  ;  V,  84  ;  VI, 

30,51;  VIII,  5;  XVII,  20,  30. 
KamaWalu,  XV,  96. 
Kamala,  XVII,  13. 
Karala^anaka,  IV,  80. 
Kama,  III,  24;  IV,  4;  XIII,  2,  72. 
Kamava/Jara/),  the,  XIV,  88. 
Karttikeya  (sha«mukha),  I,  93. 
Kala,  XII,  113. 
Kalama,  XII,  2. 
Kali,  IV,  76. 
Kajika,  XVII,  2. 
Kifisuwdari,  IV,  16. 
Kaji,  Ka^i,  XV,  89,  90,  loi  ;  XVII, 

2,6. 


'  This  Index  omits  some  of  the  obscure  names  in  the  last  book. 
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Kajyapa,  XVII,  12. 

Kajyai>as,  the,  XVII,  8. 

Kurus,  the,  XI,  31. 

Kuvcra,  I,  94  ;   IV,   10  ;  V,  45,  85  ; 

XVII,  15. 
Kujika,  I,  49. 

Kailasa,  I,  3,  21  ;  11,30;  X,  41. 
Kolata,  XVII,  10. 
Kaurava,  IV,  79. 

Gawga,  IX,  25  ;  XV,  98  ;    XVII,  7. 
Gawdha,  XV,  97. 
Gawdhapura,  XV,  97. 
Gaya,  XII,  87. 
Gaya,  XV,  91  ;  XVII,  8. 
Garu^a,  XII,  54  ;  XVII,  22. 
Gopika,  XVII,  27,  28,  30. 
Gautama,  IV,  18,  72. 
Gautama  (Buddha),  XV,  104. 
Gautami,  VIII,  24,  51  ;    XVII,  23, 
28,  30. 

Ghr/ta^i,  IV,  20. 

A'awjdramas,  IV,  75. 
/Taitraratha,  IV,  78. 
ATyavana,  I,  48. 

ATAawda,  Ar,6awdaka,  V,  68 ;  VI,  4, 14, 
25,43,65;  VII,  I  ;  VIII,  9,  23, 
32,  42,  73;  XVII,  17,  18. 

Ganaka,  I,  50  ;  IX,  20;  XII,  67. 
Gayawta,  IX,  5,  12. 
Ginakshctra,  XV,  114. 
Ceta,  XVII,  II,  15. 
Cetakarawya,  XVII,  15. 
Gaigishavya,  XII,  67, 

Tarkshya,  VI,  5. 

Tushita,  Tushita/;,  the,  1,19;  XIV, 

89;  XVI,  III. 
Trayastriwjad-dcva>&,  XIV,  89. 
Trikavyaw/gika,  XVII,  4. 

Dawdakas,  the,  XI,  31. 
Dajaratha,  VIII,  79,  81. 
Dajarathi,  VlII,  8. 
Divodasa,  XVII,  7. 
Dirghanakha,  XVII,  n. 
Deer-park,  the,  XV,  87,  103,  114; 

XVII,  5. 
Dev?,  I,  66. 

Drumasiddha,  XVII,  22. 
Drumaksha,  IX,  60. 
Dnunabyaketu,  the  Moon?  V,  3, 


Dharma^akra  fj^ina^^a),  XV,  119. 
Dharmapfdin,  XVII,  10. 
Dharmaru-^i,  XV,  86. 
Dharma/avi,  XVII,  9. 
Dhanyayana,  XVII,  10. 
Dhr/tarash/ra,  XVII,  22. 
Dhriti,  XVII,  3. 

Namdana,  III,  64. 

Nawdabala,  XII,  106. 

Namdaguha,  I,  19. 

Nawdika,  XVII,  9. 

Nawdin,  XV,  93. 

Namu/^i,  XV,  25,  46. 

Naradatta,  XVII,  13. 

Nalakuvara,  I,  94. 

Nahusha,  1 1,  11  ;  XI,  14,  16. 

Nalaka,  XVII,  3. 

Nigrodha-vana  (niyagrodha),  XVII, 

18,  27. 
Nirmawarataya/.),  the,  XIV,  89. 
Nirmita  bodhisattva/?,  the,  XIV,  71, 
Nairaw^ana,  XII,  88,  105. 

Paw^a  bhikshava^,  paw^a-vargiya/j, 
the,  XII,  89,  in;  XV,  89,  104, 
118  (cf.  Bhadravargiyai)). 

Padma,  II,  3. 

Padmakhaw^a,  III,  63. 

Padma  (.?),  IV,  36. 

Paranirmita-vajavartina/^,  the,  XIV, 
89. 

Parajara,  IV,  76;  XII,  67. 

Paw^ava  (mountain),  X,  14,  17. 

Paw^avas,  the,  X,  17. 

Paw^u,  IV,  79. 

Punarvasu,  IX,  11. 

Purawdara,  IV,  72  ;  XHI,  37. 

Pushya,  I,  25. 

Pur«a,  XVII,  2,  15. 

Pr/thu,  I,  29. 

Paurvika,  XVII,  27. 

Pra^apati,  XII,  21. 

Bali,  IX,  20  ;  XI,  16  ;  XVII,  22. 

BrUamukhya,  IV,  17. 

Biwbisara,   XV,   100    (cf.    5re«ya)  ; 

XVII,  9. 
Buddha/j  (atita/.-),  1,  38;  XIV,  75; 

XV,  8. 
Budha,  IV,  75. 
Bodhidruma,  XII,  112,  116;   XIII, 

7,27,32,42,68;XIV,9o;  XVII, 

I  2. 
Bodhisattva,  I,  19,  24 ;  II,  56  ;   IX, 

30;  X,  18,  &c. 
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Brahmakayika-6,  the,  XIV,  88. 
Brahman,   I,    i  ;    XII,  42,   51,   65; 

XV,  18,  84,  118  ;  XVI,  93,  hi; 

XVII,  I,  24,  30. 

BhadravargiyaA,  the  five,  XII,  89, 
hi;  XV,89,io4,  ii5(cf.  Paw/Ja 
bhikshava>6). 

Bhadrasanani,  XV,  114. 

Bharadva^a,  IV,  74. 

Bhava,  I,  93. 

Bhargava,  VI,  i  ;  IX,  2,  3. 

Bhishma,  IX,  25;  XI,  18. 

Bhr/gu,  I,  46. 

Magadhas,  the,  X,  10,  41;   XI,  i; 

XVII,  II. 
Maghavat,  see  Indra. 
Mathura,  XVII,  4. 
INIanu  (Vaivasvata),  II,  16  ;  VIII,  78. 
IMawthalagautama,  IV,  17. 
Mawdara,  VI,  13. 
Mamata  (?),  IV,  74. 
Marakata,  XVII,  3. 
Marutvat  (Indra),  VIII,  13;  X,  39. 
Maruts,  the,  IV,  74  ;  V,  27. 
Mahakautuka,  XVII,  27. 
Mahara§-a/6,the,XV,64,74;XVII,2  2. 
Mahasudar^a,  VIII,  62. 
Mahendra,  see  Indra. 
Mahoragai;,  the,  I,  38. 
Madri,  IV,  79. 

Mawdhatr/,  I,  29  ;  X,  31  ;  XI,  13. 
Maya,  I,  15,  22,  37;  II,  18. 
Mara,  XIII,  1-73;  XV,  11,  37. 
Mara's  sons,  XIII,  3,  14. 
Mara'sdaughters,XIII,3,i4;  XV,  13. 
Meghakali,  XIII,  49. 
Meru,V,37,43;XIII,4i,57;XV,32. 
Maitra,  XVII,  2,  27. 
Maitrayawi,  XVII,  2. 
Maitriya,  XV,  118;  XVI,  i. 
Maitreya,  XVI,  53. 
Maithilas,  the,  XI,  31. 
Maudgalya,  XVII,  10. 

Yakshadhipa^,  the,  I,  36. 

Yamuna,  IV,  76;  XII,  107. 

Yayati,  II,  11  ;  IV,  78. 

Yajoda,  XVII,  5. 

Yajodnh,  XVII,  17. 

Yajodhara,  II,  26,46;  VI,  34;  VIII, 

31,  60,  71. 
Yamab,  the,  XIV,  89  ;  XVI,  no. 

Raghu,  VI,  36. 


Ra^agr/ha,  X,  r,  9. 

R%ageha,  XVII,  9,  12,  16. 

Rama   (Dajarathi),   VI,    36;    VIII, 

Bi;  IX,  9,  25,  59,  67. 
Rama  (Bhargava),  IX,  25. 
Rahu,  II,  46;  IX,  28. 
Rahula,  II,  46;  VIII,  67;  IX,  28; 

XVII,  27,  28,  30. 
Rudraka,   XV,  89;    XVII,    14   (of. 

Udraka). 
Raivata,  XVII,  14. 
Rohiwi,  IV,  73. 
Rohitavastuka,  XV,  96. 

Lumbini,  I,  23  ;  XVII,  27. 
Lopamudra,  IV,  73. 

Va§-rabahu,  IX,  20. 

Va«ara,  XV,  94. 

Varawa,  XVII,  5. 

Valabhid  (Indra),  X,  41. 

Vajavartina/i,  the,  XVI,  iii. 

Yasishtba,  I,  47,  57 ;  IV,  77  ;  IX,  60. 

Vasus,  the,  VII,  7. 

Vamadeva,  IX,  9. 

Varawasi,  XV,  87,  loi  ;  XVII,  6. 

Valmiki,  I,  48. 

Videhas,  the,  IX,  20. 

Vidyakara,  XVII,  4. 

Vindhya,  XIII,  38  ;  XVII,  3. 

Vindhya-kosh^i^a,  VII,  54. 

YisvUi,  IV,  78. 

Vijvamitra,  IV,  20. 

Vishwu,  XVII,  21,  24,  30. 

Vuwda,  XV,  95. 

Vuwdadvira,  XV,  95. 

Vr/tra,  VIII,  13;   XI,  14. 

Vrishwis,  the,  XI,  31. 

Vr/hatphala/j,  the,  XII,  58. 

Vr/haspati,  I,  46;  IV,  74,  75;  VII, 

43;  IX,  12. 
Ve«uvana,  XVII,  16. 
Vewuvihara,  XVII,  17. 
Vaibhra^a,  IX,  20. 
Vaijvawtara  hermitage,  the,  XI,  73. 
Vyasa,  I,  47. 

5akti,  XVII,  13. 

iSakra,  see  Indra. 

5awkhamedhiya  (udyana),  XV,  102. 

SAk\,  II,  27. 

5akya,  5akyas,  the,  I,  7,  14,  54,  63, 

93;  11,25,27;  V,  1,36;  VI,  60; 

VII,  13;  VIII,  8;   IX,  II,  24; 

X,  11;    XIII,  43;   XV,  44,  85, 

88;  XVII,  I,  24. 
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5awtanu,  XIII,  12. 

5.iwta,  IV,  iQ. 

iSalipiitra,  XVII,  1 1. 

^ali,  XVII,  10. 

5.ilya,  XVII.  10. 

^alvas,  the,  IX,  60. 

5ibi,  XIV,  30. 

Siva,  sec   fjvara. 

5ukra,  I,  46  ;   IX,  10. 

5uddhadhivasa/>,  the,  I,  39;  III,  26, 

56;  XIII,  31. 
5iiddhavasa/^,  the,  XIV,  88. 
5uddhodana.  I,  9,  20  ;  XVII,  17,  23. 
5ubhakr/tsna;?>,  the,  XII,  56. 
SQra,  I,  50. 

5auddhodani,  II.  46  ;  III,  40;  XI,  i. 
5auri  (Kr/shwa),  I,  50. 
5ravasti,  XVII,  15. 
Srenya,  X,  10,  16  (cf.  Biwbisara). 
5vetabalarka,  XVII,  4. 

Sagara,  I,  49. 
Saw^ayin,  XVII,  3. 
Sanatkumara,  II,  27;  V,  27. 
Saptarshitara,  I,  33. 
Sabhya,  XVII,  4. 


Samawtakusuma,  XV,  5. 

Sarv'arthasiddha,  II,  17;  VII,  i. 

Sawkr/ti,  IX,  60. 

Sarathi  (pura),  XV,  98. 

Sarasvata,  I,  47. 

Suij-ata,  XVII,  9. 

Sudarjana,  XV,  92. 

Sunirmita/^,  the,  XVI,  iii. 

Suwda,  XI,  32. 

Suwdarananda,  XVII,  27. 

Sumitra  (Sumantra?),  VI,  36. 

Suvarwanish/^ivin,  VIII,  77. 

Suryaka,  XIII,  11. 

Sr/w^aya  (Saw^aya?),  VIII,  77. 

Sena^it,  IX,  20. 

Soma,  IV,  73. 

Sautasomi,  XVII,  27. 

Saunu,  Saunava(?),  XVII,  28,  30. 

Svayawbhu,  11,51;  X,  2, 19;  XVII, 

30- 
Svastika,  XVII,  6. 

Hari  (see  Vishwu),  XV,  105. 
Himavat,  I,  20;  II,  3;  IV,  27;  V, 

45;  VIII,  36;  IX,  68;  XVII, 

13- 
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NOTES   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

Page  II,  note  2  (I,  6^)-  Professor  Jacobi  writes, '  Indra's  banner  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  G^aina  legend  of  king  Domuha  (see 
my  Ausgew.  Erzahl.  in  Maharash/ri,  p.  40)  ;  the  old  6^aina  legends 
originated  in  the  East;  cf.  also  Ramay.  II,  74,  36;  IV,  16,  37; 
17,  2  (Bombay  ed.).' 

P.  21, 1.  30  (II,  31  d).  I  have  read  in  the  translation  madai/z  for 
the  printed  mawdai/?. 

P-  33)  !•  30  (mf)  5°  ^)-  If  we  read  api  nama  sakto,  the  translation 
should  run,  '  would  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  forsake  us,  even 
though  he  remained  attached  to  us  only  through  the  restlessness  of 
the  senses.' 

P.  49,  note  2,  1.  4,  read  kumudeja. 

P.  60,  1.  31  (V,  80  d).  This  might  be  rendered  'planting  his 
footsteps  without  alarm,'  but  I  have  taken  -^akita  as  meaning 
'  hurrying '  from  the  ^akitagate^  of  the  next  jloka. 

P.  83  (VIII,  31  d),  add  to  note  2,  'there  is  a  similar  confusion  of 
vigidha  and  viga^/^a  in  the  MSS.  in  VIII,  76.' 


INDEX   OF   NAMES  AND    SUBJECTS 
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Abhi//^anam,  page   192   note;    198 

note. 
A^atajatru,  161  ;  162  ;  164. 
Amitabha  (or  Amitayus),  166  ;  195. 
Amitayus  (or  Amitabha),  166  ;  167  ; 

169;     176;    180;    189;    195; 

198  ;  200  ;  201. 
Anagamin,  167. 
Ananda,    164;    165;    168;    179,  et 

passim. 
Anantarya  sins,  p.  198  note. 
Anutpatikadharmakshanti,  169  note. 
Anuttarasawyaksawvbodhi,  191. 
Arhat,  178  ;  195. 
Arhatghata,  197  note. 
Asankhya  kalpas,  185. 
Avaivartya,  191. 
Avalokitejvara,  176,  et  passim. 

Bhagavat,     see     World-Honoured 

One. 
Bhikshus,  161  ;  175;  177;   189. 
Bimbisara,  161  ;  167. 
Bodhi,  168;  191;  196;    197;    199; 

the  circle  of,  200  note. 
Bodhi-maWala,  200. 
Bodhisattvas,  161,  et  passim. 
Brahma-ma«i,  176. 
Brahman  (god),  165  ;  172. 
Brute  creation,  165  ;  182  note;  184. 
Buddha,  spiritual  body  of,  178  ;  the 

height  of  Buddha  5akyamuni, 

187  ;  the  charity  of,  i88. 

Chiliocosm,  173 ;  180. 

Depravities  (five),  165  note. 
Devadatta,  161  ;  165. 
Dharawi,  190. 


Dharmadhatu-kaya,  178. 
Dharmakara,  177  ;  194. 

Enlightenment,  the  round  terrace  of, 

200. 
Existence,  the  five   paths  of,  182  ; 

non-,  171  ;   174  ;  193. 

Five  deadly  sins,  192  ;  197  note. 

Gambudvipa,  165. 

Gambunada  (gold),  173  ;  176  ;   178  ; 

180;  182. 
Gahga,  180. 

Garlands,  162  ;  163,  et  passim. 
Giva,  famous  physician,  163  ;  164. 
Gridhraku^a,  i6i  ;    162  ;   164  ;   201. 

Hardy  (Spence),  187  note. 
Hells,  165  ;   182  note;  184. 
Hungry  spirits  (Pretas),   165  ;    182 
note. 

Impermanence,  171  ;  174;  193. 
Indra,  165;  173. 

Kalayajas,  a  5rama«a  from  India, 

161. 
ATaWala,  164. 
^andraprabha,     minister     of    king 

Bimbisara,  163. 
Karma,  183  ;  200. 
Karmavara«a-vijuddhi,  200  note. 
IC-ko    (Ghisha-daishi    of    Ten-dai), 

161  note. 
Kiwjuka,  176. 
ATmtamawi,  174  note. 
Kshanti  (Anutpatikadharma-),  169. 
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Kshatriyas  (the  kingly  race),  163. 
Kumarabhuta,  161  note. 

Lapis  lazuli,  169,  ct  passim. 

Law,  prince  of  the,  161  ;  remem- 
brance of  the,  174;  eternal 
Law,  169  note. 

jMahamaudgalyayana  (mokiiren), 
162  ;  163 ;  164  ;   165  ;  201. 

Mahasthama,  176;  named  Unlimited 
Light,  184,  et  passim. 

Mahavyutpatti,  197  note. 

Mahayana,  168;  188;  190;  191; 
195;   197. 

Mahcjvara  Deva,  166. 

Mawg-ujri,  161. 

RLirks  (minor),  174. 

IVLatr/ghata,  197  note. 

Meditation,  167,  et  passim. 

Naga,  201. 

Nirvawa,  167  ;   169  ;   194. 
Noble  Truths  (the  four),  193. 
Non-existence,  171  ;  174  ;  193. 
Non-self,  171  ;  174  ;  193. 

Padma  (lotus),  184. 

Paramita,  174. 

Pitr/'ghata,  t97  note. 

Prayer,  of  Dharmakara,  177  ;  mystic 

form  of,  190;    the  forty-eight, 

194. 
Precepts,  the  eight  prohibitive,  162  ; 

192  ;   the  ten   prohibitive,  167 

note  ;  the  five  prohibitive,  192. 
Prctas,  165  ;   184. 
Pu«^/arika,  200. 
Purwa  (Furuna),  162. 

Ra^agr/ha,  i6i. 

Remembrance  (sixfold),  188  ;  of  the 

Buddha,  174,  et  passim. 
Resignation  (spirit  ofj,  169;    181; 

189;   191  ;   199. 


SaddharmapiiWarika,  161 ;  200  note. 
S'akra  (Indra),  165;   173;   176. 
5akrabhilagnama«iratna,  173  note. 
5akyamuni,  165  ;  182  ;  the  height  of, 

1S7  note ;  201. 
Samadhi,  171;   181;   191;   199. 
Sanghabheda,  197  note. 
Sanghika  labha,  196. 
5atadharmavidyadvara,     192;      196 

(where  the  Sanskrit  is  omitted). 
Scriptures,  the  twelve  divisions  of, 

186  ;   195. 
Shan-tao  (Jen-do  Daishi),  162  ;  163 

note. 
Signs  of  perfection,  174  ;   178. 
5iva,  166. 
Spells,  163. 
5rama«as,  163. 
5rama«era  (a  novice),  193. 
S'ravakas,  189. 
Srota-apanna,  194. 
Sufferings,   the   five  worldly,    169  ; 

171  ;  174;  193- 
Sukhavati,  166;    167;    168;    171; 

175;  185;  200. 
Sumcru,  166;   177;   180. 

Tathagata(Nyo-rai),  164;  178;  187. 
Tathagatasyantike       dush/a/tittaru- 

dhirotpadana,  197  note. 
Three  Jewels   (Ratna-traya),   167  ; 

188  note;  196. 

Ushwishajiraskata,  182. 

Vaidehi,  consort  of  Bimbisara,  i6i; 

164,  et  passim. 
Vaipulya  SQtra,  188  ;  190;   195. 
Veda,  163. 

World-Honoured  One,  162;  164, 
et  passim,  being  a  translation  of 
Bhagavat,  the  Blessed  One. 

Yaksha,  201. 
Yama,  177  ;  180. 
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Sacred  Books  of  the  East 

TRANSLATED    BY 

VARIOUS   ORIENTAL  SCHOLARS 

AND   EDITED   BY 

F.      MAX     MULLER 

*^.*   This  Series  is  piiblislwd  lidth  the  sanction  and  co-opo-ation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  India  in  Council. 

SEPOST   presented  to   the  ACADEMZE   DES   IITSCBIPTZOirS,    May  11, 
1883,  by  M.  ERKEST  BENAIT. 

'  M.  Renan  presente  trois  nouveaux  une  seconde,  doiit  I'interet  historique  et 
volumes  de  la  grande  collection  des  religieux  ne  sera  pas  moindre.  M.  Max 
"  Livres  sacres  de  I'Orient"  (Sacred  Miiller  a  su  se  procurer  la  collaboration 
Books  of  the  East),  que  dirij^e  i  Oxford,  des  savans  les  plus  eminens  d'Europe  et 
avec  une  si  vaste  erudition  el  une  critique  d'Asie.  L'Universite  d'Oxfoid,  que  cette 
si  sure,  le  savant  associe  de  rAcademie  grande  jiublication  honore  au  plus  haut 
des  Inscriptions,  M.  Max  Miiller.  .  .  .  La  degre,  doit  tenir  a  continuer  dans  les  plus 
premiere  serie  de  ce  beau  recueil,  com-  larges  proportions  une  oeuvre  aussi  philo- 
posee  de  24  volumes,  est  presque  achevee.  sophiquement  con9ue  que  savamment 
M.  Max  Miiller  se  propose  d'en  publier      executee.' 

EXTRACT  from  the  QUARTEBI.Y  REVIEW. 

'  We  rejoice  to  notice  that  a  second  great  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda,  can  corn- 
series  of  tliese  translations  has  been  an-  pare  in  importance  or  in  usefulness  with 
noviced  and  has  actually  begun  to  appear.  this  English  translation  of  the  Sacred 
The  stones,  at  least,  out  of  which  a  stately  Books  of  the  East,  which  lias  been  devised 
edifice  may  hereafter  arise,  are  here  being  by  his  foresight,  successfully  brought  so 
brought  together.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  far  by  his  persuasive  and  organising 
deserved  well  of  scientific  history.  Not  power,  and  will,  we  trust,  by  the  assist- 
a  few  minds  owe  to  his  enticing  words  ance  of  the  distinguished  scholars  he  has 
their  first  attraction  to  this  branch  of  gathered  round  him,  be  carried  in  due 
study.     But  no  work  of  his,  not  even  the  time  to  a  happy  completion.' 

Professor  E.  HARDY,  Inaugural  Iiecture  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  1887. 

'  Die  allgemeine  vergleichende  Reli-  internationalen  Orientalistencongress  in 
gionswissenschaft  datirt  von  jenem  gross-  London  der  Grundstein  gelegt  worden 
artigen,  in  seiner  Art  einzig  dastehenden  war,  die  Ubersetzung  der  heiligen  Biicher 
Unternehmen,  zu  welchem  auf  Anregung  des  Oslens'  (Jlte  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Max    Midlers   im   Jahre    1^74   auf   dem      East). 

The  Hon.  AI.BERT  S.  G.  CAKITINO  '  Word^  on  Existing  Religions.' 

'  The  recent  publication  of  the  "  Sacred  a  great  event  in  the  aimals  of  theological 
Works  of  the  East"  in  English  is  surely       liteiature.' 


Oxford 

AT    THE     CLARENDON    PRESS 
LONDON:    HENRY  FROWDE 

OXFORD   UNIVERSITY   PRESS   WAREHOUSE,   AMEN   CORNER,   F.C. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST, 


FIRST    SERIES. 

Vol.  I.     The   Upanishads. 

Translated  by  F.  Max  Miller.  Part  I.  Tlie  A'>^andogya- 
upanishad,  Tlie  Talavakara-upanishad,  The  Aitareya-arawyaka, 
The  Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad,  and  The  Va^saneyi- 
sawhila-upanishad.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

The  Upanishads  contain  the  philosophy  of  the  Veda.  They  have 
become  the  foundation  of  the  later  Veddnta  doctrines,  and  indirectly 
of  Buddhism,  Schopenhauer^  speaking  of  the  Upanishads,  says : 
*  In  the  Tt'hole  ivorld  there  is  no  study  so  beneficial  and  so  elevating 
as  that  of  the  Upanishads,  It  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it  icill 
be  the  solace  of  my  death.' 

[See  also  Vol.  XV.] 

VOL.  II.     The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas, 

As  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apastatnba,  Gautama,  Vasish///a, 
and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by  Georg  Buhler.  Part  I. 
Apastamba  and  Gautama.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  dd. 

The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas  contain  the  original  treatises  on 
which  the  Laws  of  Manu  and  other  lawgivers  were  founded. 

[See  also  Vol.  XIV.] 

Vol.  III.    The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  J.vmes  Legge. 
Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shih 
King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.     8vo,  clotl),  i  zs.  6d. 

Confucius  was  a  collector  of  a/icient  traditions,  not  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion.     As  he  lived  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C. 
his  works  are  of  unique  interest  for  the  study  of  Ethology'. 
[See  also  Vols.  XVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXIX,  and  XL.] 

Vol.  IV.     The  Zend-Avesta. 

Translated  by  James  Darmfsteter.  Part  I.  The  Vendidad. 
8vo,  cloth,  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Zend-Avesta  contains  the  relics  of  what  was  the  religion  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  and,  but  for  the  battle  of  j\/a  rat  lion. 


EDITED  BY  F.   MAX  MULLER. 


7night  have  bt'come  the  religion  of  Europe.  Il  forms  to  the  present 
day  the  sacred  book  of  the  Parsis,  the  so-called  fire-worshippers. 
Two  more  volumes  will  complete  the  tratislation  of  all  that  is  left  us 
of  Zoroaster's  religion. 

[See  also  Vols.  XXIII  and  XXXI.] 

Vol.  V.     Pahlavi  Texts. 

Translated  by  E.  W.  West.     Part  I.     The  Bundahij,  Bahman 
Yai't,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.     8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

The  Pahlavi  Texts  comprise  the  theological  literature  of  the  revival 
of  Zoroaster  s  religion,  beginning  with  the  Sassanian  dyjiasty.  They 
are  important  for  a  study  of  Gnosticism. 

Vols.  VI  and  ix.    The  Quran. 

Parts  I  and  II.     Translated  by  E.  H.  Palmer.     8vo,  cloth,  2\s. 

This  translation,  carried  out  according  to  his  own  peculiar  views 
of  the  origifi  of  the  Qur'dn,  was  the  last  great  work  ofE.  H.  Palmer, 
before  he  ivas  murdered  in  Egypt. 

VOL.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Vishwu. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.     8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

A  collection  of  legal  aphorisms,  closely  cotinected  with  one  of  the 
oldest  Vedic  schools,  the  KaMas,  btit  considerably  added  to  in  later 
time.     Of  importance  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Laws  of  Manti. 

Vol.  VIII.   The  Bhagavadgita,with  The  Sanatsu^atiya, 
and  The  Anugita. 

Translated   by   Kashinath    Trimbak    Telang.      Svo,   cloth, 
loj.  dd. 

The  earliest  philosophical  and  religious  poe?n  of  India.  It  has  been 
paraphrased  iti  Arnold'' s  '■Song  Celestial.' 

VOL.  X.    The  Dhammapada, 

Translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  IVIuller  ;  and 

The  Sutta-Nipata, 

Translated  from  Pali  by  V.  Fausboll  ;  being  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Buddhists.     Svo,  cloth,  los.  dd. 

The  Dhammapada  contains  the  quintessence  of  Buddhist  morality. 
The  Sutta-Nipdta  gives  the  authentic  teaching  of  Buddha  on  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion. 
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VOL.  XI.     Buddhist  Suttas. 

Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Maha- 
parinibbana  Suttanta ;  2.  The  Dhamma-X-akka-ppavattana 
Sutta.  3.  The  Tevi^^i^a  Suttanta ;  4.  The  Akahkheyya  Sutta  ; 
5.  The  A'etokhila  Sutta;  6.  The  Rlaha-sudassana  Suttanta; 
7,  The  Sabbasava  Sutta.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

A  collection  of  the  most  important  religious,  moral,  and  philosophical 
discourses  takeii  from  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists. 

Voii.  XII.    The  vS'atapatha-Brdhmawa,  according  to  the 
Text  of  the  Mddhyandina  School. 

Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I.  Books  I  and  II. 
8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  6d. 

A    minute  account  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  of  the    Vcdic  age. 
It  contains  the  earliest  account  of  the  Deluge  in  India. 
[See  also  Vols.  XXVI,  XLI.] 

Vol.  XIII.    Vinaya  Texts. 

Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann 
Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  PStimokkha.  The  Mah&vagga,  I-IV. 
8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

The  Vinaj'a  Texts  give  for  the  first  time  a  translation  of  the  moral 
code  of  the  Buddhist  religion  as  settled  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
[See  also  Vols.  XVII  and  XX.] 

Vol.  XIV.     The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas, 

As  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa, 
and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by  Georg  Buhler.  Part  II. 
Vasish///a  and  Baudhayana.     Svo,  cloth,  loj.  6d. 

Vol.  XV.     The  Upanishads. 

Translated  by  F.  Max  IMUller.  Part  II.  The  Ka//;a-upanishad, 
The  Muwrt'aka-upanishad,  The  Taittirtyaka-upanishad,  The 
Br/hadaraMyaka-upanishad,  The  ^"vetan'atara-upanishad,  The 
Prajwa-upanishad,  and  The  Maitrayawa-brShmawa-upanishad. 
8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

VOL.  XVI.    The  Sacred  Books  of   Chnia. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.     Translated  by  James  Legge. 
Part  II.     The  Vi  King.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  dd. 
[See  also  Vols.  XXVII,  XXVIII.] 

Vol.  XVII.    Vinaya  Texts. 

Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann 
Oldenberg.  J'artll.  The  Mahavagga  V-X.  The  A'ullavagga, 
I-III.     8vo,  cloth,  loj.  (id. 
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VOL.  XVIII.     Pahlavi  Texts. 

Translated  by  E.  W.  West.  Part  II.  The  Dfl^istan-i  Dinik 
and  The  Epistles  of  ManfijX-ihar.     8vo,  cloth,  1 2S.  dd. 

Vol.  XIX.     The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A  Life  of  Buddha  by  Ajvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from 
Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by  Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  420,  and  from 
Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal.     8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

This  life  of  Buddha  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chnese, 
A.D.  420.  //  contains  many  legends,  some  of  which  show  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  Evafigelitim  infa7itiae,  6(c. 

Vol.  XX.    Vinaya  Texts. 

Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  \V.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann 
Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  .^ullavagga,  IV-XII.  8vo,  cloth, 
\os.  6d. 

Vol.  XXI.     The  Saddharma-puw^arika ;  or,  The  Lotus 
of  the  True  Law. 

Translated  by  H.  Kern.     Bvo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
'  The  Lotus  of  the  true  Laiv'  a  canonical  book  of  the  Northern 
Buddhists,  translated  fro7n  Sanskrit.     There  is  a  Chinese  transla- 
tion of  this  book  which  was  finished  as  early  as  the  year  286  A.D. 

Vol.  XXII.     6^aina- Sutras. 

Translated  from  Prakrit  by  Hermann  Jacobi.  Part  I.  The 
AHrahga- Sutra  and  The  Kalpa-Sfitra.     8vo,  cloth,  loj.  6<f. 

The  religion  of  the  Gainas  was  founded  by  a  contemporary  of  Buddha. 
It  still  counts  ?iumerous  adherents  in  India^  while  there  are  no 
Buddhists  left  iti  India  proper. 
Part  II,  in  preparation. 

VOL.  XXIII.    The  Zend-Avesta. 

Translated  by  James  Darmesteter.  Part  II.  The  Sirozahs, 
Yajts,  and  Nyayi^-.     8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIV.     Pahlavi  Texts. 

Translated  by  E.  W.  West.  Part  III.  Dina-i  Mainog- 
Khira^f,  6'ikand-gumanik  Vi^ar,  and  Sad  Dar.  8vo,  cloth, 
10s.  td. 


SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST: 


SECOND   SERIES. 

VOL.  XXV.     Mann. 

Translated  by  Gf.org  Buhler.  8vo,  cloth,  2\s. 
This  translation  is  founded  on  that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  which  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  with  the  help  of  seven  native  Commentaries. 
An  Appendix  contains  all  the  quotations  from  Manu  which  are  found  in  the 
Hindu  Law-books,  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Law  Courts  in  India. 
Another  Appendix  gives  a  synopsis  of  parallel  passages  from  the  six 
Dharma-sutras,  the  other  Smrnis,  the  Upanishads,  the  Maliabharata,  &c. 

Vol.  XXVI.    The  6atapatha-Brahma;^a. 

Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  II.  Books  III  and  IV. 
8vo,  cloth,  12S.  f)d. 

Vols,  xxvii  and  xxviii.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts 
III  and  IV.  The  Li  K\,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules 
of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial  Usages.    8vo,  cloth,  1 2s.  dd.  each. 

Vol.   XXIX.    The    Gr/hya-Sutras,    Rules    of    Vedic 
Domestic  Ceremonies. 

Part  I.  iSankhayana,  A.rvalayana,  Paraskara,  Khadira.  Trans- 
lated by  Hermann  Oldenberg.     Bvo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

These  rules  of  Domestic  Ceremonies  describe  the  home  life  of  the  ancient 
Aryas  with  a  completeness  and  accuracy  unmatched  in  any  other  literature. 
Some  of  these  rules  have  been  incorporated  in  the  ancient  Law-books. 

VOL.    XXX.     The    Grzhya-Sutras,    Rules    of   Vedic 
Domestic  Ceremonies. 

Pan  II.  Gobhila,  Ilirawyakejin,  Apastamba.  Translated  by 
Hermann  Oldenberg.  Apastamba,  Ya,^«a-paribhasha-siilras. 
Translated  by  F.  Max  IMuller.     Bvo,  cloth,  12s.  td. 

Vol.  XXXI.    The  Zend-Avesta. 

A 

Part  III.  The  Yasna,  Visparad,  Afrinagan,  Gahs,  and 
Miscellaneous  Fragments.  Translated  by  L.  II.  Mills.  8vo, 
cloth,  \2s.  dd. 

VOL.  XXXII.    Vedic  Hymns. 

Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller.     Part  I.     8vo,,  cloth,  i8j.  (^d. 


EDITED  BY  F.  MAX  MULLER. 


Vol.  XXXIII.    The  Minor  Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.     Part  I.     Narada,  Bnliaspati. 
8vo,  cloth,  \os.  td. 

Vol.  XXXIV.    The   Vedanta-Sutras,   with    the    Com- 
mentary by  .S'ahkara/^arya.      Part  I. 

Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.     8vo,  cloth,  izs.  dd. 

Vol.  XXXV.  The  Questions  of  King  Milinda.  Part  I. 
Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
8vo,  cloth,   \os.  6d. 

Vol.  XXXVI.  The  Questions  of  King  MiHnda.  Part  II. 
\Iji  the  Press?^ 

Vol.  XXXVII.    The  Contents  of  the  Nasks,  as  stated 
in  the  Eigrhth  and  Ninth  Books  of  the  Dinkard. 
Part  I.     Translated  by  E,  W.  Wkst.     8vo,  cloth,  \^s. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  The  Vedanta-Sutras.  Part  II.  \_In 
the  Press^ 

Vols.  XXXIX  and  XL.     The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Taoism.     Translated  by  James  Legge.     8vo, 
cloth,  2  I  J. 

Vol.  XLI.  The  6atapatha-Brahma;2a.  Part  III.  Trans- 
lated by  Julius  Eggeling.     [///  the  Press.\ 

Vol.    XLII.       The    Buddha-/('arita.       Translated    by 

E.   B.   CowELL.     The    Sukhavati-vyQha.      Translated    by   F. 
Max  INIuller.     \In  the  Press?[ 

Vols.  XLIII  and  XLIV.     The    6'atapatha-Brahma;/a. 

Parts  IV  and  V.     \_In  preparation.\ 

VOL.  XLV.     The  6^aina-Sutras.     Part  II.     {In  prcpar- 

atmi?\ 

Vol.   xlvi.      The   Vedanta-Sutras.      Part    III.     [//^ 

preparation?!^ 

Vol.  XLVII.     The  Contents  of  the  Nasks.     Part  II. 

[/«  preparation?^ 
Vol.  XLVIII.  Vedic  Hymns.   Part  II.  \^I ii pi-cpayatiou?\^ 
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^nrcbota    (D.vonirnsia. 

ARYAN    SERIES. 

Buddhist  Texts  f^'oni  Japan.  I.  Vafra/'>C'/^edika  ;  The 
Diaiuond-  Cutter. 

Edited  by  F.  INIax  IMuller,  M.A.     Small  4to,  3.f.  (nL 
One  of  the  most  famous  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  Mnhayana  Buddhists. 

Buddhist  Texts  from  yapan.  II.  Sukhavati-Vyuha  : 
Description  of  Sukhdvati,  the  Land  of  Bliss. 

Edited  by  F.  Max  INIuller,  IM.A.,  and  Buxyiu  Nanjio.     With 

two  Appendices  :  (i)  Text  and  Translation  of  Sahghavarman's 

Chinese   Version  of  the  Poetical  Portions  of  the  Sukhavali- 

VvGha  ;   (2)  Sanskrit  Text  of  the  Smaller  Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Small  4  to,  IS.  dd. 

The  editio  fz-itueps  of  the  Sacred  Book  of  one  of  the  larijest  and  most 

influential  sects  of  Buddhism,  numbering  more  than  ten  millions  of  followers 

in  Japan  alone. 

Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan.  III.  The  Ancient  Palm- 
Leaves  containing  the  Pra^/H-Paramita-Hr/daya- 
Sutra  and  the  Ush?/isha-Vi<;'aya-Dhara;<;i. 

Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  M.A. 
With  an  Appendix  by  G.  Buhi.er,  CLE.     With  many  Plates. 
Small  4to,  \os. 
Contains  facsimiles  of  the  oldest  .Sanskrit  MS.  at  present  known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha,  an  Ancient  Collection  of  Bnddhist 

Technical  Terms. 

Prepared  for  publication  by  Kenjiu  Kasawara,  a  Buddhist 
Priest  from  Japan,  and,  after  his  death,  edited  by  F.  Max 
Miller  and  II.  Wenzel.     Small  4to,  7^.  td. 

Katayana's  Sarvaniikrama;/i  of  the  y?/gveda. 

With  Extracts  from  Shaj/gurujishya's  Commentary  entitled 
Vcdarthadipika.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   i6.r. 
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